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BOOKS. 


—— 
EMERSON.* 

Turse early Journals of Emerson, which are now published 
for the first time, begin in 1820 and end in 1832. Those years 
find him a College student of seventeen, and they leave him a 
young minister, retired from his pastorate, and on the eve of 
starting for his first journey to Europe. The Journals were 
published to complete the centenary edition of Emerson's 
works, and also to bring him closer to his admirers by showing 
his mind and style in the making. Such a test would be hard, 
and in many cases unfair, for the greatest intellects and 
stylists; and it cannot be maintained that Emerson had a 
mind of the highest order, or that he was a stylist in the 
fuller meaning of the word. It must be confessed that in 
themselves these Journals are not very interesting in their 
matter, and they too seldom rise above the commonplace in 
their manner. ‘Ihe average reader in search of instruction or 
amusement had better leave them unread. Nevertheless they 
will have their value for Emerson’s disciples and admirers. 
Beyond this, they may be worth exploring by those who are 
interested in the growth and development of character. 
Perhaps they are most interesting of all where they show us 
the society and scenery of the United States in those com- 
paratively early times. The accounts of persons, of inns, of 
living and travelling, are the best things in these volumes, and 
we regret there are not more of them. In other words, Emer- 
son's eyes have more to tell us in those early days than his 
undeveloped mind; and whatever riches the “inward eye” ofa 
sage may draw from the stores of his memory and experience, 
the outward eye of youth is fresher and keener. 

Perhaps two things may strike a reader of these volumes 
who goes to them hoping to increase his knowledge of a 
famous man. One is that Emerson, even from his earliest 
youth, looked out on the world with clear, frank, brave, and 
truthful eyes. The other is that his intention was always as 
candid and courageous as his glance, and his conduct was 
always a loyal expression of his intentions. These qualities, 
and they are high ones, are expressed in the most engaging 
portrait which is chosen as a frontispiece of the first volume. 
The eyes are the arresting feature in this portrait. Certainly 
they are large, candid, pleasant eyes. They gaze into the 
distance, but if they were turned on the beholder they would 
be alert and penetrating. The brows are strong, and the 
forehead is delicate. There is a certain weakness in the lower 
part of the face; but there is enough practical shrewdness to 
take its owner through the world without disaster, though not 
without disillusionment and pain. This portrait was taken 
in 1844, twelve years after the period of the Journals; but 
their self-portraiture, and the impression conveyed to the 
painter and passed on by her to us, agree very well together. 
Candour is the prevailing note of both; and candour may 
be taken as Emerson’s motto, as the summary of his message 
to the world. 

“I don’t think he ever engaged in boys’ plays,” says 
Emerson's earliest friend; “not because of any physical 
inability, but simply because, from his earliest years, he dwelt 
ina higher sphere. My own deep impression is, that, from 
his earliest childhood, our friend lived and moved and had his 
being in an atmosphere of letters, quite apart by himself.” 
This account is borne out fully by the Journals. They bring 
before us a young student, immersed in books, reading 
Voraciously but on the whole wisely; with a dangerous taste 
for oratory, which was curbed fortunately by his candour and 
his mistrust of verbiage. He was in a still more dangerous 
atmosphere of theology, but he was saved again by his 
innate candour, and by certain liberal influences which were 
developed farther by his own tastes and reasonings. It is a 
pity, no doubt, that he was never thoroughly a boy; but, in 
spite of his earliest friend’s testimony, he came of an unsound 
stock, and had a fragile constitution. One of his brothers 
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died young; another was not wholly sane. Emerson himself 
only escaped by rest and care. The shadow of illness was 
over him for many years, and his first wife died of consump- 
tion not long after their marriage. 

The Journals plunge us into a world of debating societies, 
with their usual strained discussions, alleviated now and then 
by a convivial meeting. The universal and unbending 
teetotalism of Young America is evidently a legend, as 
coloured as most other traditions. At any rate, these young 
Americans indulged themselves, and Emerson had both a 
discriminating taste and a lasting memory for liquors :— 

“The ‘ Southerners’ were the reigning college elegans of that 

time, the merveilleuz, the miriflores, of their day. Their swallow- 
tail coats tapered to an arrow-point angle, and the prints of their 
little delicate calf-skin boots in the snow, were objects of great 
admiration to the village boys of the period.” 
This humanistic Southern element is a welcome relief to the 
pervading theology and sermons under which the Northerners 
appear to have been submerged. Emerson had a saving sense 
for much that was right and good in the Southern population 
of the States :— 

“No man has travelled in the United States from the North to 
the South without observing the change and amelioration of 
manners. In this city [Charleston], it is most observable, the 
use of the conventions of address among the lowest classes, which 
are coarsely neglected by the labouring classes at the North. ‘T'wo 
negroes recognise each other in the street, though both in rags, 
and both, it may be, balancing a burden on their heads, with the 
same graduated advances of salutation that well-bred men who 
are strangers to cach other would use at Boston. They do not 
part before they have shaken hands and bid good-bye with an 
inclination of the head. There is a grace and a perfection too 
about these courtesies which could not be imitated by a Northern 
labourer where he designed to be extremely civil. Indeed, I have 
never seen an awkward Carolinian.” 

Again, as a contrast, speaking this time of the North, he 
says :—* From the want of an upper class in society, from the 
admirable republican equality which levels one with all, 
results a rudeness and sometimes a savageness of manners 
which is apt to disgust a polished and courtly man.” Very 
curious, too, and rather charming, is the account of St. 
Augustine, an old Spanish town, where Emerson met the 
eldest son of Murat, King of Naples, Napoleon's nephew, a 
very interesting man, with whom he formed a genuine friend- 
ship. Emerson was delighted with the life, the colour, the 
picturesqueness, and the good manners of these Southern 
places. The extreme type of Puritanism has much to answer 
for; and there is a terrible quality, which Matthew Arnold 
describes as “ Anglo-Saxon commonness”; but the golden 
mean, however pleasant sounding, is attained and kept with 
difficulty. Very ominous is the account of St. Augustine,— 
“the oldest town of Europeans in North America; 1564; full of 
ruins,—chimneyless houses, lazy people; horse-keeping intolerably 
dear, and bad milk from swamp-grass, because all the hay comes 
from the north. 40 (?) miles from here is nevertheless the richest 
crop of grass growing untouched. Why? because there is no 
scythe in St. Augustine, and if there were, no man knows how to 
use one.” 

In the same place he describes the gambling, swindling, 
indebted Roman Catholic priest, and the ghastly punish- 
ments of the former Spanish Governors. A Nemesis has 
come upon all these things. Spain has been swept away; 
and the old Southern world has gone; but the millennium 
has not come. The new order is not an unmixed good, and 
some of its problems are more scrious than any that men 
have yet been called upon to solve. Many of Emerson's 
rhapsodies about American achievements and ideals and 
prospects have much grim and unintentional satire as we 
look back on the past, and contemplate the present with all its 
difficulties and surprises. 

But these graphic sketches of the outer world are the oases 
in Emerson’s Journals, A much greater space is occupied by 
a dusty and barren waste of theology and of theological 
speculation. Emerson escaped the narrow and revolting 
Calvinism which seems to have been the prevailing fashion, 
but his own theories were scarcely less crude and, so to 
speak, mechanical. It is very difficult for us to realise that so 
short a time ago, and in an emancipated country, a man far 
above the average in reading and intelligence could hold 
Emerson’s childish notions of Scripture, of what is called 
revelation. and of man’s relation to the unseen. The passage 
on religion (Vol. L, pp. 98-104) is worth reading in this con- 
nexion as marking the enormous change that has come over 
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but no average young man of any education could think and 


write now as Emerson did in 1826. He wrote six years later 
“Calvinism suited Ptolemaism,” meaning, we may infer, that 
Calvinism was only credible if a certain theory of the 
universe were accepted as its basis and explanation. That 
system has gone for ever, or at any rate until there is a new 
flood of barbarism and ignorance; and Caivinism has gone 
with it. This truth has been borne in upon one of the 
Calvinist strongholds, the Scottish Churches and their 
ministry; and similar truths, under the name of Modernism, 
are dissolving the structure of the Papacy. Emerson, how- 
ever, had the seeds of growth and progress in him, though he 
scarcely recognised the clue which he held actually in his hands. 
“Morals do not change,” he wrote in 1826, “but the sezence 
of morals does advance ; men discover truth and relations of 
which they were before ignorant. ..... If ethics were an 
immovable science, the primeval altar of the Jews might serve 
as the model of our holy place.” Here Emerson is standing on 
the very threshold of all that we understand by evolution in 
religious matters, We may guess how erdently he would 
have welcomed our present knowledge and attitude, how he 
would have rejoiced in the fruitful science of comparative 
religion. “ Blessed are the eyes that see the things which ye 
see,’ he would have said to us; and he might well have 
contrasted our liberating theology with the narrow Calvinism 
and the mad fanaticism which were possible in his youth; 
such as the “ monstrous absurdities” of some Methodists at 
a Camp Meeting, “several of these fanatics jumping about 
on all fours, imitating the barking of dogs and surrounding 
a tree, in which they pretended they had ‘treed Jesus.’” 
There are not, perhaps, many youthful diaries which would 
bear the light of publicity as Emerson’s do. As we look 
back, we can say, without any reservations: Whatsoever 
things were lovely and of good report, in these he never failed. 
He was drawn to them, practised them, and gave his life to 
spreading them. A great poet he certainly was not, though 
he had a poetic soul and a fine taste for poetry. A great 
master of style he was not, though he had stores of reading, 
and a zeal for good literature; and he often said fine and 
memorable things, as when he speaks of Milton’s poetry “doing 
good in a golden way.” <A great thinker he was not, either; 
but he bade men think high and aim high. Above all, he 
advised them to be real and genuine, to be themselves, especially 
in spiritual and intellectual matters. He was a candid soul. 
He preached and practised candour; and that gospel was never 
more wanted than it is to-day. We may add to it Emerson’s 
fine definition of prayer: “The contemplation of the facts 
of life from the highest point of view.” That view is too 
generally hidden by our theological and political confusions, 





BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, FORESTRY, AND SPORT.* 
WHEN a competent botanist condescends to write for the 
general reader, to whom what is called “ botanic literature ” is 
unintelligible, one should always rejoice, and when the result 
of his labour is such an interesting and excellent piece of work 
as Plant Life in Alpine Switzerland, the general reader must 
indeed be grateful. Mr. E. A. Newell Arber calls his book 
“an account in simple language of the natural history of 
Alpine plants.” This well describes it. It is nota flora, and 
does not attempt to enable the reader to determine a species, 
He opens by defining Alpine plants and mentioning some 
of their characters. He ends with a discussion (much too 
brief) of the origin of the Alpine flora, and the affinities it 
bears to the flora of the rest of the Northern Hemisphere, 
particularly to that of the Arctic regions. In the intervening 
chapters he takes all the typical Alpine genera, and dwells on 





* (1) Plant Life in Alpine Switzerland. By E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S, 
Titustrated with 48 Photographs and 38 Figures in the Text. London: John 
Murray. [7s. 6d. net. }——(2) Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens, By Walter P. 
Wright. M[lustreted in Colour, London: Headley Brothers. [l2s. 6d. net.j 
— (3) The Airy Way. By George A. B. Dewar. London: Chatto and Windus. 

6a, net.|——(4) The Black Bear. By William H. Wright. [lustrated with 
hotographs by the Author and J. B. Kerfoot. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
oe net. } (5) Lives ¥ the Fur Folk. By M. D. Haviland, Mlustrated by 

. Caldwell. London: Longmans and Co, Mia net.) ——(6) The Birds of Dum- 

riesshire. By Hugh 8S. Gladstone, M.A., F.Z.S., F.R.S.E., M.B.0.U. With 
llustrations irom Fhoteguaghe anda Map. London: Witherby and Co. [25s, 
net.|——(7) Keartons’ Nature Pictures. By Richard and Cherry Kearton, 
With Descriptive Text by R. Kearton, Pz. London: Cassell and Co. [l5s. 
net. } (8) Reptiles of the World. By Raymond L. Ditmars. With nearly 200 
Photographs taken by the Author. ondon : Sir I, Pitman and Sons. [20s. 
net. }——-(9) The Subantarctic Islands of New Zealand. Edited by Chas. Chilton, 
M.A., D.Se. 2 vols. London: DulauandCo, [4@s. net. (10) Forest Life and 
Sport in India. By Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, C.LE. lustrated with Photo- 
graphs by Mabel Eardley-Wilmot. London: Edward Arnold, [I2s. 6d. net.] 








——(11) Sporting Days and Sporting Ways. By Ralph Nevill, London; Duck- 
worth and Co, [12s, ¢d. net.4 








the striking points of biological interest which they present, 
This is done in the simplest possible language, and there is g 
full glossary. A profusion of remarkably good photographs 
of plants in natural situations, many clear text figures, ang 
(in the appendix) an elementary account of the structure of 
flowers fit the book for those whose botanic training is slight, 
In the Alps all travellers become botanists, or wish to do go, 
Mr. Newell Arber’s book will prove a valuable companion, 
which will open their eyes to countless adaptations by which 
plants fit themselves to their surroundings. He points out 
the complicated mechanisms for securing cross-pollination, 
He tells all that is known of the causes which have made 
“alpine” plants. He touches shortly on the experiments 
of Kerner and Bonnier. The factors affecting Alpine plants 
are chiefly intense light, dry atmosphere, and a low tempera. 
ture. Mr. Newell Arber’s book will suggest many points that 
deserve attention or study, and which are far more interesting 
than merely naming a plant and then throwing it into the 
slop-pail or even pressing it. Such is the fate of most 
specimens brought back to the Alpine hotel after an expedi. 
tion. It is needless to inform botanists that Mr. Newel] 
Arber is an authority, and writes with knowledge. Thongh 
fossil plants have been his special study, we fancy he also 
loves Leontopodium alpinum, vulgarised as it is. 

Almost simultaneously there appears another book on 
Alpine plants, but one treating the subject rather from the 
gardener’s view. Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens is by 
Mr. Walter P. Wright, a very enthusiastic lover of mountain 
vegetation, whose habit and character he describes. He 
draws attention also to the manner in which Alpine plants 
have adapted themselves to their surroundings, and quotes 
Kerner and Bonnier. Much of the book is concerned with 
directions for culture in gardens and the art of making 
rockeries. More than half the thick volume is devoted to 
selected lists, with descriptions of favourite species, and 
contains useful information on soils, stones, and water- 
gardens. But the chief feature of the book is a series of 
extremely clever coloured photographs, though in a few 
cases it must be confessed that the colouring is a trifle crude 
and violent. The volume is an attractive work for lovers of 
rock plants. 

The Airy Way, in which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar describes the 
impressions that English country scenery make upon him 
and others who share his love of wild life, is a pleasant book 
to read. His observations on the flight of birds and insects, 
the leaping of salmon, the unfolding of leaves, are not very 
definite or novel, and sometimes his fluent pen leads him to 
describe at length facts of natural history that are generally 
familiar. He writes with peculiar charm and feeling when 
he comes to the Hampshire chalk downs. We think that 
most readers will prefer the later chapters (which are 
descriptive of South Country rural life at various seasons) to 
the earlier sketches, which are discursive, and treat of the 
flight of swifts, swallows, gulls, and albatrosses. The 
albatross is a bird which unfortunately Mr. Dewar has 
never seen alive, and he does not seem to have studied 
seriously the mechanism of flight. More pleasing to the 
reader are the pages which carry him to Alice Holt Wood, 
the scent of oak, gorse, and bracken, and the ery of the cuckoo 
on a June day. 

We noticed not very long ago a book by Mr. William H. 
Wright on grizzly bears. The present work, which is called 
The Black Bear, is another popular monograph and a com- 
panion volume. It contains a number of photographs from 
life, and the text is written in the same fresh and unalloyed 
American. About half the volume is filled with the story of 
‘ Ben,’ who was captured by Mr. Wright as a tiny cub in the 
Bitter Root Mountains in Idaho. The cub was tamed, and 
rode about a thousand miles on horseback with his master 
back to civilisation at Spokane. The chronicle of the habits 
he displayed and the tricks he learnt is amusing for all who 
have an affection for animals. In the end ‘Ben’ became too 
formidable, and had to be disposed of to a circus, The rest 


of the book deals with the habits, food, and characteristics of 
the black bear of America, with which Mr. Wright appears 
to have a very unusual acquaintance based on many years of 
close observation. 

To those who like biographies of animals a charming little 
book may be recommended. Lives of the Fur Folk, by Mr. 
M. D. Haviland, contains the stories of a fox, a badger, @ cat, 
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anda rabbit. Children will delight in them, and their elders, 
who appreciate good work of this kind, will read them with 
equal pleasure. There are of course many animal biographies 
existing. Some are good, but not a few are tedious. The 
present short series 18 extremely well written, and shows much 
feeling and knowledge. The scenes are laid in Ireland, and 
the little volume is prettily illustrated by Mr. E. Caldwell, 
whose merits as an animal artist are well known. 

We can only record the appearance of a remarkably 
complete and exhaustive book on The Birds of Dumfriesshire, 
by Mr. Hugh S. Gladstone. It must be sufficient to say that 
the writer and his publishers have done their work admirably, 
and that the massive volume is all that could be desired as a 
county avifauna. 

A new book by Mr. R. Kearton is certain of a popular 
welcome and does not call for a long notice. Keartons’ Nature 
Book contains some of the best work that this photographer 
has ever done. The full-page photogravures of British birds, 
mammals, and reptiles are especially well reproduced, and the 
result is a very handsome volume with plates of unsurpassed 
excellence and a slender accompaniment of descriptive text. 

We can strongly recommend Reptiles of the World, by Mr. 
Raymond L, Ditmars, to those who desire a general popular 
survey of the tortoises, snakes, lizards, and crocodiles of all 
countries by a most competent naturalist. It is an American 
book by the curator of reptiles in the New York Zoological 
Park. We know of no other existing work on reptiles which 
combines scientific accuracy and classification with so much 
that is likely to interest the general reader. The book gives 
a complete survey that will be invaluable if the work is used 
for popular reference; and it is illustrated with a unique 
collection of excellent photographs. Mr. Ditmars’s know- 
ledge of reptiles in confinement and in a wild state is probably 
unequalled. He follows Dr. Boulenger’s scheme of classifica- 
tion, and has managed with unusual success to cover the whole 
ground, to adopt a satisfactory scientific form, and yet to 
produce an interesting and really popular book. He has also, 
fortunately, not omitted to give his experience of the art of 
keeping reptiles healthy in captivity. 

The results of an interesting and important scientific 
expedition, undertaken with the assistance of the New 
Zealand Government in 1907, have been published under the 
editorship of Dr. Charles Chilton. The Subantarctic Islands 
of New Zealand, as the work is called, contains in two bulky 
volumes, illustrated with photographs, a mass of material on 
the geology, zoology, and botany. The general results to our 
knowledge are summarised by the editor, and the volumes 
contain a bibliography and maps. This is a scientific work, 
and it will be enough here if we draw our readers’ attention to 
the book. The editor is Professor of Biology at Canterbury 
College, N.Z. 

We will end this notice with a couple of very readable 
books. Mr. Eardley-Wilmot, who writes with the experience 
of thirty-five years in the Indian Forest Service, has pro- 
duced a very pleasant and interesting volume. Forest Life 
and Sportin India gives a picture of the many responsibilities 
and amusements of the Forest officer. Besides much that 
is worthy of note about actual sylviculture in India, there is 
abundant tiger-shooting, and a few pages even on the social 
gaieties of Simla. There cannot be many men who have shot 
more tigers than Mr. Eardley-Wilmot. He has, however, 
safely retired to England to crown a life of hard work as 
a Development Commissioner. His career began in 1873 in 
Oudh, and after sixteen years he was promoted to administra- 
tive rank. For the last five years, before his retirement in 
1908, he was Inspector-General of Forests to the Government. 
His book takes us from Kashmir to Assam and Burma, even 
to Ceylon and the Andaman Islands. In the course of 
his duties he must have visited every province and district 
in India. He writes now full of anxiety as to the future 
if forestry be not scientifically studied. Vast improvements 
both in theory and practice are visible since he went to India. 
Heads of Government and, to a lesser degree, jungle savages 

are sympathising with the aims and anxieties of the Forest 
officer. The conditions of service have been altered for the better, 
and to young Englishmen of a certain hardy temperament the 
career of Forest officer presents attractions which no other can 
offer. Even those who have never been in India, and take no 
technical interest in forestry, will probably read Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot’s book with pleasure. It contains the impressions of 








a shrewd observer who is equally interested in problems of 
government and the habits of wild elephants. The book is 
well illustrated with photographs by the author's wife. 

The last is a more frivolous work. Mr. Ralph Nevill in 
Sporting Days and Sporting Ways has given us another enter- 
taining book ; but we lay it down surfeited with anecdotes, and 
unable to remember any of the more or less amusing stories 
he has collected. It would be advisable not to read more than 
a chapter at a sitting, and, since there are ten chapters, to 
prolong the amusement and minimise the effects of the orgy. 
Let us describe the contents, and resist the temptation of men- 
tioning paste and scissors. Every one who fancies the book 
from our description, and those who are already acquainted with 
Mr. Nevill’s earlier works, cannot do better than read it for 
themselves. Stories of old coaching days, of highwaymen, 
footpads, and innkeepers, lead on to shooting and hunting. 
Sometimes Mr. Nevill provokes our curiosity, and makes 
us wish for more details and for authorities to be quoted. 
The sole interest of many anecdotes is that they should be 
true. Who are the “men alive not so many years ago” who 
remembered going snipe-shooting on the site of Belgrave 
Square? And who are “some sportsmen” who in 1842 shot 
ten brace of partridges on Wimbledon Common? The old 
Surrey and the Epping Hunts supply abundant material for a 
chapter. Then the history of gaming-houses, a subject which 
Mr. Nevill has studied particularly, leads on to some anecdotes 
of turf celebrities. Poaching stories, shooting-matches, and 
tales of famous sporting dogs and eccentric keepers fill some 
pages. Pugilism is a rich mine for those who dig into ancient 
sporting literature. Tales of Tom Cribb, Gully, Molineux 
the negro, Mendoza and Dutch Sam, both of whom were 
Jews, and many other heroes of the ring fill more than a 
chapter. A book like this gives a strange picture of English 
life a century or more ago. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE.* 
TuIs is one of the numerous works on social economics which 
reach us from the study of the American Professor. There 
is perhaps nothing very new in it, but it is an expression of 
personal opinion set out in a very suggestive and readable 
form, We shall endeavour tu describe briefly the author's 
point of view, with a comment of our own. 

So long as America was a new country, Professor Seager 
observes, there was little fault to be found with the national 
instinct that “that government is best which attempts least.” 
For great sections of the country this formula is still “ wise 
and true.” It is, nevertheless, the purpose of these lectures to 
insist that “the simple creed of individualism is no longer 
adequate.” Then follows a statement of what the author 
believes to be the creed of “individualism.” It conceives of 
modern production, he says, as a great voluntary system of 
co-operation, automatically regulated by the expedient of 
Exchange. Competition—or, as we might put it, liberty to 
exchange in the market of his choice—is the best guidance 
that a man can have for taking his labour to the place 
where it can secure the highest return. It induces each 
member of the community to acquire the aptitudes which 
society is most anxious to reward. It results in hich 
wages and a continuity of employment, in a diminu- 
tion of profit and interest, and in a tendency towards 
what Bastiat used to call “gratuity” in the price of the 
commodities produced. “ Expanding industry furnishes the 
demand.” “By means of saving” (7.¢., by availing themselves, 
as their predecessors have done, of the institution of private 
property) “ wage-earners may make even larger contributions 
to the capital of the community, which is one of the conditions 
creating demand for labor.” “Something like this,” says 
Professor Seager, and exigency of space has obliged us 
to epitomise his epitome, “is the millennium to which 
individualists look forward.” 

In limine we should like to enter a protest against the 
meaning commonly attached to the word “ Individualism.” 
The attitude of mind so described, as Professor Seager's 
language implicitly suggests, involves a belief in the 
beneficent regulative powers of a free society, which uses 
sparingly or not at all the coercive powers of the State. 
Rightly understood, the so-called Individualist is an 








* Social Insurance: a Program of Social Reform. By Henry Rogers Seager, 
Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University. The Kennedy 
Lectures for 1910, London: Macmillanand Co, [4s, 6d. net.) 
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impassioned believer in the constructive forces which are 
at the disposal of a free society. The so-called Socialist, on 
the other hand, is a believer not in society but in the 
State, two conceptions that are fundamentally antagonistic. 
The terminology of the controversy, therefore, does not 
seem to us particularly happy. 

Apart from this distinction, the neglect of which is pro- 
ductive of much misconception, our author is of opinion that 
the so-called Individualist ideal is impossible, and for two 
reasons. First, there is, he thinks, little or no evidence that 
wage-carners are becoming more provident in their habits. 
Second, the resulting failure to make provision for the future 
is a cumulative force, and results in an ever-growing 
obstruction to social and economic progress. The two 
reasons are in reality one, and involve a question of fact. 
Statistics, it may be said, do not support Professor Seager’s 
statement, and even the Marxian Socialists have abandoned 
their master’s theory that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer; but we need not press the point. We 
are, indeed, prepared to admit that there is much room 
for popularising the capitalisation of the poor man’s 
eavings, both as a future provision, and as a fund for 
his own employment, and for that reason we have been 
Jed to attach much importance to the beneficent work 
of popular credit banks; and it is not perhaps irrelevant 
to point out that the scope of work open to such institutions 
has, in this country, been narrowed, and even obstructed, 
by the competition of the Post Office Savings Bank. This 
institution, admirable in very many ways, would everywhere 
be regarded as one of the most successful instances of social 
insurance that have ever been established. Yet undoubtedly it 
stands in the way of the more productive use of small capitals 
which it is the business of the popular credit bank to 
inculcate. If,as Professor Seager rightly argues, the capitalisa- 
tion of small savings is a thing to be desired, a thing, more- 
over, which he deems impossible, it is curious to observe that 
such beginnings as have been made in this direction are over- 
shadowed by that very principle of social insurance which he 
desires to apply more widely for a redress of grievances. 

Professor Seager, then, after showing to his own satisfaction 
that free initiative is unequal to solving the problems of exist- 
ence, proceeds to argue that many of these might be met by 
what he calls the principle of social insurance. He gives us to 
understand, and we are glad to hear it, that in putting forward 
these views he is the mouthpiece of only a minority of his 
countrymen. In this country such opinions are more or less 
universally accepted, and, as far as English politics are 
concerned, he is straining to force an open door. We have, 
however, here nothing to do with the opportunism of politics. 
The question before us (and it seems to us to be evaded by 
Professor Seager’s line of argument) is this. Are such 
solutions, which temporarily have various obvious good 
results, permanently efficacious and final ? 

“The average wage-earner of to-day,” Professor Seager 
suggests, “has made up his mind that he must always remain 
a wage-earner.” ‘Collective remedies” must, therefore, be 
found for such things as “ accidents, illness, premature death, 
unemployment, and old age.” Obviously if these risks be 
made the responsibility of the community, a certain immediate 
advantage will accrue to certain beneficiaries, but the question 
remains: Is this the way in which civilisation has been or 
can be built ? 

Professor Seager very forcibly dwells on the danger of social 
disorganisation increasing with uncontrollable momentum. 
For our part, we accept the warning, but venture to turn it 
against his own proposals, Unless we apply coilective remedies, 
he urges, things will go from bad to worse. We ask him, 
however, what in 1834 was found to have been the result of 
the collective remedy of the Elizabethan Poor Law enacted 
two centuries earlier? Or again, what, after a few weeks’ 
trial, was the result of the National Workshops of 1848, that 
classical instance of a collective remedy for unemployment ? 
A Poor Law with proper safeguards is a necessary measure, 
but, unless jealously restricted, it has always proved destruc- 
tive to the economic equilibrium of society. True statesman- 
ship surely consists in enlarging, not in curtailing, the 
sphere of those responsibilities which have to be discharged 
by personal and free social initiative. The arrival of man- 
kind at a condition where legislation, restrictive of personal 
responsibility, can be altogether abandoned is very distant. 








| 
All that each generation can do is to make its contribution to 
the desired result, and to see that the forces of reaction do 
not prevail in its time. We have to recognise that there js 
no real solution in our day. 

The struggle is at present a strenuous one. We have, on 
the one hand, the pessimism of the wage-earner, who js 
represented as declaring his intention to remain a wage. 
earner, and his inability to accept the ideal that the 
fully equipped man of the future must be an owner of tools 
and of capital as well as an earner of wages; we have also 
the legislators and Professors who encourage this idea; and 
things travel, we regret to say, with increasing momentum 
along this, the line of least resistance. On the other hand, 
Professor Seager quotes as a specimen of what he considers 
antiquated prejudice the opinion of the Massachusetts Old-Ags 
Pension Commission, to the effect that “a non-contributory 
Pension System is simply a counsel of despair. If such a scheme 
be defensible or excusable in this country, then the whole 
economic and social system isa failure.” Itis a pity, Professor 
Seager adds, that the Commissioners did not learn what New 
Zealand and Australia had to say. There such comment “would 
only excite amused surprise.” The self-complacency of com. 
munities which have recently enacted this legislation is not 
to us so reassuring as it appears to be to Professor Seager, 
Can it be for the permanent advantage of any society to make 
the discharge of the responsibilities above enumerated depend 
upon a manipulation of the resources of the community that 
assigns to one class the rdle of a parasite? For ourselves, we 
agree with the Massachusetts Commissioners, and look askance 
at legislation which proposes to put personal responsibility 
into “ hotch-pot ” and tries to satisfy our misgivings by calling 
it insurance. To prevent misconception, we should perhaps 
add that for bond-fide self-supporting insurance we have the 
warmest sympathy ; but proposals for the distribution of 
public bounty for the benefit of one class at the expense of 
the whole community are measures of Poor Law and public 
charity, and should be considered as such on their merits, 
Such measures may be necessary, but they should not, in 
the interest of clear thinking, be described as insurance. The 
essence of insurance is that the insurer pays what purports to 
be an adequate premium to cover the risk insured. He may 
do so voluntarily or by compulsion; but if the principle of 
the adequate premium is departed from, and the benefits distri 
buted are drawn from the taxation of the community, it ceases 
to be insurance, and becomes a proposal for the extension of 
the eleemosynary action of the State. The financial and 
economic effect of such shuffling of the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of life will not be altered by a misleading use of the 
term “insurance.” 





SOME BOOKS ON ART* 

Tue art of carving wood has always been an important on 
in England, whether it was employed to decorate structuri! 
parts of buildings, or objects of domestic use such as furni- 
ture, or, again, in early times for sepulchral monuments. The 
number of the last is not large, but those which have survived 
the ravages of time and the bonfires of eighteenth-century 
vicars and churchwardens are now reproduced and described 
in a useful volume. The earliest wooden effigy of which Mr. 
Fryer gives a reproduction is that of a priest dating from 
1270, and still existing at Clifford in Hertfordshire. It is 
difficult to believe such a work to be purely English. Thereis 
about the drapery that sense of ideal beauty and grandeur of 
style which indicate a school in touch with the tradition of 
classic art. The statues in which the portrait element exists 
often show fine perception of character, as in the Sir Hugh 
Helyon (1350), and the remarkably freely treated knight at 
Burghfield in Berkshire. The latter, though it has suffered 
a good deal, is a fine piece of work. The drapery is most 
artistically arranged over the long, slim body, and, to judge 
by the illustration, the head is full of life. Later work, some 
of it dating from the sixteenth century, is of a much inferior 
quality, being clumsy and grotesque, implying that the best 

* (1) Wooden Monumental Efigics in England and Wales, By Alfred C. Fryer. 
London: Elliot Stock. [6s.}——(2) The Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s Gusde: 
Hepplewhitc, The Gentleman and Cabinetmaker’s Director: Chippendale. With 
Introductions by A. Hayden. London: Gibbings and Co. [l5e, net each. }-— 
(3) English Furniture of the Kighteenth Century. By Herbert Cescinsky. Vo}. I. 
London: G, Sadler andCo. [3ls, 6. net.]|——(4) Renaissance Tombs in Rome, 
ty Gerald S. Davies. London: John Murray. [2ls. net.}——(5) Schools of 
Puinting. By Mary Innes. London: Methuen and Co, [5s. net.j——~ 


(6) Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. By A. J. Fontes, | See. Layo 








| 12s. 6d, net.}——(7) A History of Japanese Colour-Prints, 
[25s, net. 
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workmen had abandoned wood for stone-carving. Mr. Fryer 
has supplied us with a good topographical index, but in it 
omits to give references to his own work. 

The two pattern-books here reproduced of the famous 
{urniture-makers Chippendale and Hepplewhite were originally 
issued for the use of craftsmen, and also to enable patrons 
to order chairs and tables. In both these books we notice 
that the designers are at their best when least, ornate. When 
Chippendale kept free from a travesty of Chinese ornament, 
and designed simple, finely proportioned library bookcases, he 
roduced work which is good in design, and does not need 

beauty of workmanship to make us overlook unsatisfactory 
proportion and restless ornament. Hepplewhite was obsessed 
by the classic funeral urn. He placed it on the tops of beds 
and in the backs of chairs, and it found its way into card- 
tables, cupboards, and tea-chests. His sense of design was 
poorer than that of Chippendale, and borrowed more in its 
details from classic architecture. 

Mr. Cescinsky has published the first volume of his history 
of English furniture in the eighteenth century. Separate 
chapters are devoted to chairs, tables, clocks, and other things, 
and, generally speaking, the period covered is from the end of 
the seventeenth century to not quite the middle of the 
eighteenth. The author gives a good deal of attention to the 
problem of foreign influence, which has played so large a part in 
the development of our handicrafts. Especially was this thecase 
in the eighteenth century, for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 brought to this country a large number of 
workers of all kinds, whose influence was felt in the develop- 
ment of furniture for many years. But the Dutch as well as 
the French produced a sensible effect, coming as they did with 
William of Orange at the close of the seventeenth century. 
The book before us is well illustrated with a great number of 
fine examples of furniture. In these we can trace the decline 
of the grand manner of the late seventeenth century, which 
had its roots in the Italian Renaissance. With the dawn of 
the next century freedom of design gives way to stiffness, or 
else is lost in extravagance, beauty becomes prettiness, and 
grandeur degenerates into pomposity. A chapter is devoted 
to that curious episode, the introduction of the “ Chinese 
taste” into English furniture. Sometimes lacquer-work was 
imitated by taking Chinese prints and fastening them to 
the surface to be decorated, giving them the appearance of 
lacquer-work by means of coats of varnish. More often 
a bad technical imitation of the true Oriental work was 
attempted. The persistence of this style was great, and 
influenced not only surface decoration but structure, as we 
have noted in the case of Chippendale. We are told too 
that when it became the prevailing fashion older furniture 
was painted black and ornamented with bronze powders, so 
that the old things might be brought up to modern require- 
ments of taste. The illustrations of clock-dials are particularly 
interesting from the beauty to be found alike in the hands, 
figures, and general harmony of design. 

No more delightful subject for an illustrated volume could 
be found than the early Renaissance tombs of Rome. Until 
one sees them collected together, the number, beauty, and 
variety of these are difficult to realise. Here we get the 
perfect union of sculpture, decoration, and architecture 
harmonised into one of the most beautiful styles that have ever 
been known. The artists who were inspired by Donatello 
succeeded in producing in Italy for a short period before the 
close of the fifteenth century an architectural style which was, 
as it were, a flowering stem grafted upon the old classic root, 
but which was really quite independent in spirit. There is 
none of the pomp of ancient Rome, and the orders when 
they are used in capitals blossom into flowers, and the 
pilasters which so often take the place of columns are smiling 
with plant life. The makers of these tombs seem never to 
aim at deep shadows or dramatic lights. Their structures 
have little projection, but keep close to the walls they adorn 
with a wealth of admirably disposed carving in low-relief. 
Perfection of taste is perhaps the chief attribute of this art, 

never too much or too little, a serene beauty being present every- 
wherein moulded cornice, decorated pilaster, or recumbent 
figure of Bishop or noble. Those who wish to go beyond mere 
a imiration will find Mr. Davies a helpful guide to the problems 
which surround the authorship of the works. By his help 
may be traced the great influence of Mino de Fiesole upon 
the sculptors who worked with him or under his influence. 








We are grateful to Mr. Davies for collecting so many fine 
examples of this art into his volume. 

Those who wish for an intelligent survey of the different 
schools of painting suitable for those beginning to study art 
will find Miss Mary Innes’s volume quite useful. It is issued 
professedly for the general reader, or for schools, and is very 
well suited to the purpose, the views expressed being sound 
and full of sympathy for the subject. 

Mr. Finberg writes interestingly about Turner's sketches, 
and, what is perhaps more important, gives us reproductions 
of a number of these, together with the finished drawings 
for which they furnished the materials. Turner's power of 
sketching was immense. He could with a few lines make a 
whole scene live. His hasty notes are never unfinished in the 
true sense of the word; there is always the feeling that he 
has recorded all that was then useful to him, not that he left 
off accidentally. By means of these sketches it is possible to 
study the way in which Turner when composing a picture 
altered Nature to suit his idea, sometimes with curious results. 
The sketch and the finished work of a street in Stamford are 
reproduced by Mr. Finberg, and it is remarkable to note that 
in the pencil outline drawing the church towers are obviously 
fine examples of mediaeval architecture. In the finished work 
they are transformed into equally characteristic specimens of 
Carpenter's Gothic. 

The literature of Oriental art increases constantly, one of 
the latest additions being an English version of the work on 
Japanese colour-prints by W. von Seidlitz. The book is for 
the collector principally, with its aids to the identification 
of signatures, and lists of volumes illustrated by various 
Japanese artists. The general reader will take more interest 
in the illustrations, which are numerous. What can be 
pleasanter than to wander along the shores of the estuary in 
company with the people and their children, as we can in 
the delightful “Walk at Low Tide” by Utamaro, or to 
imagine ourselves looking out of a window at Hirdshige’s 
“ Bridge in Rain,” which is the very essence of wetness,—to 
name only two examples out of the great number of delightful 
things to be found in this volume ? 





A GASCON ROYALIST.* 

FIVEN a writer so learned in his own subject as M. Lendtre, 
and a translator so accomplished as Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, 
an interesting and readable book could hardly fail to be the 
result. And the present volume is a really valuable addition 
to M. Lendtre’s well-known series of Revolutionary studies, for 
it opens up a new world of detailed knowledge in the history 
of that mysterious set of influences known as “the foreign 
conspiracy,” which gained its secret ends so far as to set the 
leaders of the Revolution at variance among themselves, and 
ultimately to break up the National Convention. The deaths 
of Danton and many others, the atmosphere of destroying 
suspicion which at last brought about Robespierre’s fall, the 
end of the Terror when it had devoured its own children,— 
all this now appears to have been the work of one man, This 
man, the Baron de Batz, with inexhaustible supplies of foreign 
money, an absolutely fearless nature, and a talent for con- 
spiracy, corrupted men among whom Robespierre rightly 
earned the title of “incorruptible,” and walked safe among 
dangers which would have overwhelmed a dozen times any 
one less clever and less daring. The escapes of de Batz 
were many, for his way of life was known, and Revolutionary 
Paris feared and hated him. Yet he passed scatheless through 
the Terror, and lived to see Louis XVIII. on the French 
throne. 

The name of the Baron de Batz has long been known among 
the Royalist plotters of the Revolution; but it was left for 
M. Lendtre to find and to publish full documentary evidence 
of what the man and his work really were, and how extra- 
ordinary was the secret power he wielded in those years of 
terrible confusion out of which modern France was ultimately 
born. The mystery that has till now surrounded his name 
may be judged of by the fact that he has been mentioned in 
sober history as a German, whereas, in fact, he “ belonged 
to a noble and very ancient Gascon family,” and served 
first in the French and afterwards in the Spanish Army, 
returning to France on half-pay in 1787. He was chosen as 


* A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris: the Baron de z, 2 5. 
From the French of G, Lenétre by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, Lilustrated, 
London; W. Heinemann, [10s. net.] 
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a Deputy to the States-General, emigrated in 1792, but 
after a few months with the Princes, decided that he could 
serve the Royal cause better in Paris, and came back to the 
work, firat of attempted rescue, then of general destruction, 
for which his bold, eager, desperate spirit so wonderfully 
fitted him. He tried to save the King on his way to the 
scaifold; the most daring, and the nearest to success, of all 
the plots for carrying off the Queen from the Temple and 
the Conciergerie appear to have been organised by him. It 
was after these failures that he set himself, with a very few 
Royalist confidants, and with the help of all that was 
weakest, most rascally, most bribable, among the mixed 
multitude of the clubs and the Convention, to make his 
enemies quarrel among themselves and—literally—cut each 
other’s throats. When early in 1794 the whole air was 
charged with mutual suspicion, disorder reigning, men 
denouncing each other, the Terror at its height, it was only 
Robespierre, himself the chief of Terrorists and shortly to be 
a victim, who was acute enough to penetrate the causes of 
all this, He not only traced them to foreign influence and 
foreign money, but noted down, in a paper found after his 
death, his conviction that the head of the “criminal faction” 
was “the Baron de Batz.” And yet that leading spirit 
escaped him. 

But if, as M. Lenédtre proves from contemporary evidence, 
the hurrying on of the Terror and the end of the Convention 
were in great measure brought about by the work of this 
one man, few names in history are stained with more ghastly 
consequences. Robespierre, of course, was responsible for the 
law of Prairial, which shed the blood of so many innocent 
people with a mere mockery of trial; but the cause of 
Robespierre’s own desperate fury of fear was the “ foreign 
conspiracy ” incarnate in the Baron de Batz. He therefore 
was indirectly responsible for the deaths of women and old 
people, boys and girls of sixteen, especially of the whole 
“batch” who were carried to the guillotine in red wrappings 
on that awful day in June, 1794, when so many perfectly 
guiltless beings were made martyrs “in deed, though not in 
will,” for the cause of French Royalty. 

M. Lendtre does not attempt the moral justification of his 
hero. Hardness of heart was a necessity for so resolute a 
conspirator, and in striking at the Revolution, the end of 
which was his object, de Batz thought little of the human 
instruments he sacrificed. And thus he stands out as a 
strangely repellent, though interesting and little-known, 
character on the great Revolutionary stage. 





AN ISSUE JOINED.* 

“ Are you sure there is no real justification for the discontent 
among the masses ? Their [i.e., the rich] estates are so 
large that it takes over sixty days to write out the barest outlines 
of their dimensions and locality. You have only to contrast that 
with the stories I have told you about the poverty of men and 
women just as meritorious as those others whose affluence is so 
burdensome in order to find some sort of explanation of those 
tremors of the earth which seem to menace the foundations of 
society. ....-. Another source of waste is unemployment. A 
great deal of attention has been devoted recently to unemploy- 
ment among the working classes...... but absolutely no thought 
has been given to unemployment among the upper classes... ... 
I refer exclusively to the idle rich in this country, 
where a very numerous class of the population, without labour, 
still live lives of luxurious indulgence and a great multitude 
of others live lives of arduous toil without earning sufficient 
food and raiment or repose. Believe me, there is too large a free 
list in this country, and it cannot afford it."—Mr. Ltoyp Grorcx: 
at the City Temple, Times, October 18th, 1910. 


WE have quoted at some length, for the jungle in which Mr. 
Lloyd George is wandering seems to be exactly that through 
which Mr. Mallock is trying to clear a path. Here is his 
answer (p. 257). The section is entitled “The True Remedy 
for Poverty ”:— 

“The general moral to be drawn from such a conclusion 
is this—that the true and only remedy for the misfortunes 
of the class in question is to be sought for, not in any 
radical alteration of the structure and the vital processes of 
the social body at large, but in enabling or forcing a class 
at present excluded to become an integral part of an otherwise 
progressive system. Mr. Sidney Webb, who cannot be accused of 
neglecting the claims of the residuum, has recently had the 
courage and candour to make the admission, which cannot be 
aeceptable to many who in other respects agree with him, that it 





* The Nation as a Business Firm: an Attempt to Cut through @ Jungle, By 
W. H, Mallock, London: A, and C, Black. 


[3s, Gd, net.] 











is idle to regard the extremes of chronic poverty as having an 

direct connection with the concurrent existence of wealth. We 
are here brought by implication to the root of the matter which 
is this—that those who form the residuu™m owe the poverty which 
they experience, not to the fact that they are not given enough by 
others, but to the fact that they produce nothing or not enough 
for themselves. In striking contrast to the language of ¥, 
Sidney Webb is the statement made recently by a Socialist 
Member of Parliament who declared that ‘ there is NO way under 
Heaven by which the poor may be made richer than that which 
consists in making the rich poorer.’ . . . . . There is another way 
under Heaven by which such a poor man may be made richer, ang 
this way is the only way. It is, not by giving something to the 
poor man which is taken out of another man’s pocket; but by 
enabling him through his own exertions to put something into hi 
own, 

The healing solvent which the situation requires is a really 
efficient system of labour exchange which, as the Mint does 
for bullion, would automatically pass labour, a thing under 
right conditions of sterling value, into free and unrestricted 
currency. We feel bound to add (the gloss is our own, not 
Mr. Mallock’s) that the whole resources of the State and 
Trade-Unionism seem to militate against this. The fund 
which might otherwise provide employment for the unem. 
ployed, and so make them “an integral part of an otherwise 
progressive system,” is not allowed to come into existence, It 
would consist of the wages which might be earned and the 
wealth that might be created by those who are kept out of 
employment by the monopolistic policy of Trade-Unions, and 
by the jealousy shown by Government toward the larger 
industrial undertakings of all kinds. The so-called Labour 
Exchanges instituted by a recent Act of Parliament are a 
delusive mockery when contrasted with the improved dis. 
tribution and better remuneration of labour which would 
result from a frank acceptance of the equitable and beneficent 
principle of Free Exchange. 

Mr. Mallock’s work, leading up, as it seems to us, to this 

conclusion, is mainly statistical, and goes further to show that 
“if the distribution of wealth in this country should continue to 
follow, for another forty or fifty years, the same course which it 
has followed since the dawn of the nineteenth century, the poorer 
classes will, within that period, be dividing among themselves an 
income which, estimated by the average per head, will equal the 
average which would be yielded at the present time by an equal 
division of the income of all classes taken together.” 
The only event which can prevent this, and, we believe, an 
even more accelerated rate of progress, would be the super- 
session or the crippling of the free industrial enterprise of the 
country by a long continuance of our present Socialistic 
tendencies of legislation. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 
THIS magnificent work, on which we desire to present our 
sincere congratulations to the author, appears at an opportune 
time. The opening of the first Parliament of a United South 
Africa synchronises with the issue of a bibliography ona scale 
which no Colony has yet approached. Eleven years ago Mr. 
Mendelssohn began to collect South African books, and as he 
catalogued and annotated what he bought the idea came into 
his mind of an ampler collection and a great catalogue 
raisonné. He has formed a huge library, which he has devised 
by his will to the Union Parliament of South Africa, together 
with a sum of money sufficient to maintain and add to it. 
His aim is purely patriotic, for he wants political union 
to be the beginning of a school of South African arts 
and letters, and the library and catalogue are his con- 
tributions to this end. The catalogue is of greater scope 
than the collection, for it includes many works which Mr. 
Mendelssohn does not yet possess. Each book is very 
fully annotated, and there is generally added some account of 
the author. Further, there are complete lists of South 
African Blue-books, a cartography, and bibliographies of 
South African periodical literature and of articles on South 
African subjects in periodicals throughout the world. The 
labour involved must have been enormous, and so fur as we 
have tested it the work seems to have been very carefully 
done. Mr. Ian Colvin, whose South African writings are not 
unknown, has written by way of introduction a delightful 
survey of the field of South African literature. Bibliography 
is becoming a very important science nowadays, and Mr. 
Mendelssohn has rendered a very real service to the land 
where he spent the best years of his life. 


* Mendelssohn's South African Bibliography. By Sidney Mendelssohn. With 
a Descriptive Introduction by Ian D, Colvin, 2 vols. London; Kegan Pa 
Trench, and Co, [£2 2s, net.] 
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SKETCHES OF MANCHURIAN BATTLEFIELDS.* 
Historres of the Russo-Japanese War as a whole, or 
histories of separate phases of it, will probably continue to 
appear for many years. This multiplication of accounts will 
in one way no doubt be a cause of embarrassment to the 
student, who will have to select his source of information. 
On the other hand, some of the works that have already been 
published, and others still to appear, will not have this result ; 
they will be ancillary to the various histories, and purely an 
aid to the study of them. Major Glasfurd’s book is of this 
character. It consists first of a description of the terrain 
of the campaign, and of the climate of Manchuria. This is 
followed by a set of small-scale maps of various areas where 
fighting took place. Each map is accompanied by a set of 
panoramic sketches of this ground from different spots. The 
point of view of each sketch, and the amount of ground 
embraced within it, are shown diagrammatically on the map 
by means of sectors. The sketches are clearly drawn, and 
give a very distinct idea of the nature of the ground. Major 
Glasfurd’s work possesses considerable artistic merit; but it 
also shows a wise restraint. He avoids the multiplication or 
accentuation of that merely picturesque detail which—of 
artistic but no military value—is so often a pitfall to the 
military sketcher who is handy with his pencil. To those 
studying the war seriously these panoramas will give an 
idea of the natural difficulties which faced both combatants 
that no maps could convey. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE THREE NAPIERS.t 
Tue hero brothers are Charles, George, and William Napier, 
sons of the Honourable George Napier and Lady Sarah 
Lennox, the first love of George III. One cannot help 
thinking that had not reasons of State interfered Britain 
might have had these three for Royal Dukes in the place of 
George IV., the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cumberland. 
The early days of the three were spent in Ireland. It was a 
time of trouble, the “’98,” disfigured by deplorable savagery 
on both sides, but not ill suited to lads who’had a passion for 
soldiering. In 1803, to pass over the details of earlier service, 
the three were together at Shorncliffe, under the command of 
Sir John Moore. Four years afterwards they were together 
again under the same chief in the campaign which ended 
at Corufa. Charles was in command of the 52nd,—he 
was only Major, but the Colonel was absent; George was 
aide-de-camp to the General; William was a Captain in 
the 43rd. One of the best things in the book—Mr. Gwynn 
has made so notable a collection that this means very much— 
is Charles Napier’s narrative of the battle and of his own 
experiences. He was taken prisoner—there was a deplorable 
error in countermanding the advance of his regiment—and 
was more than once in danger of losing his life. The captors 
certainly do not appear to advantage. “ Every one who met 
meas I was borne to the rear asked ‘ Est-il pillé?’ and the 
reply always was ‘Oh pour ¢a, oui, joliment!’” A prudent 
companion in captivity removed his silver spurs. They 
would in all probability have brought about his end. It is 
only fair, however, to say that this man, while brave as a lion 
and devoted to Napier, was an incorrigible thief. The Napiers 
were personally unfortunate as regards the accidents of 
warfare. Charles was disabled for months from the injuries 
received at Corufia; not long after he returned to the 
fighting-line he had this experience. It occurred in the pur- 
suit of Masséna when he retired after his fruitless attempts 
on the lines of Torres Vedras. The pursuit was led by the 
Light Division, and Charles was in hot haste to join it, riding 
as much as ninety miles in one day with a wound but half 
healed. On March 14th, 1811, while the battle of Cazal Noval 
was being fought, he was met by a litter in which was a 
wounded officer. “Who is that?” he asked. “Captain 
Napier of the 52nd: broken limb.” Another litter followed. 
“Who is that?” “Captain Napier of the 43rd: mortally 
wounded.” He rode on to join the army. The brothers 














* Sketohes of Manchurian Battlefields, with a Verbal Description of Southern 
Man hurna: an Aid to the Study of the Russo-Japanese War. By Major A. I, R. 
Glasfurd, P.S.C., Indian Army, London: Hugh Rees, [Ss, 6d. net. } 


+ A Brotherhood of Heroes, By Stephen Gwynn, London: A, B, Mowbra 
end Co, (8s. 6d. net, ] . - ’ d 











served up to the end of the Napoleonic War. George retired 
seven years later on half-pay; William after three years, 
spent with the army of occupation in France, did the same. 
He could not raise money to buy the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
his regiment, and preferred to retire to having a richer man 
put over his head. To think of the outcries made when the 
purehase system was abolished! Anyhow, we owe to it the 
History of the Peninsular War. Charles remained in the 
Army. He conquered Scinde, an achievement which he 
regarded with very mixed feelings, thinking, as he did, that 
the British policy in the matter was not justifiable. (Punch 
hit off the situation to a nicety in the famous message which 
itattributed to him: “ Peccavi—I have Scinde.”) He was sent 
out by the East India Company when the news of Chillian- 
wallah reached England,—the Company at first refused, and 
offered the appointment to George. He arrived after Sobraon, 
when the war was at anend, This isan admirable book for 
boys to read, though it will not make them think better of our 
military administration in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 





THE SEA AND ITS STORY.* 


Tus book is something of an olla podrida; but if the 
ingredients are miscellaneous, they are of excellent quality. 
No one will fail to find the subject in which he may happen 
to be interested treated in a readable article, the work of an 
expert, and judiciously illustrated. The style is commonly 
popular, but this does not hinder the information given from 
being solidly informing. That from time to time it is really 
stirring no one can deny. There is salvage work, for instance. 
Who would not be moved when he hears about some relic of 
the great Armada, one of Philip’s gold coins, or a sword, 
possibly a skeleton? Then there is the diver’s occupation, 
not without an occasional suggestion of the ludicrous. No 
one but a Jules Verne could describe the spectacle so 
strangely grim of two men fighting under the water for the 
possession of a gun. This actually took place in one of 
the numerous attempts made to recover the wreckage from 
the‘ Royal George.’ As for the chances of getting back treasure 
from this or that ship, it is a fact that nine million pounds’ 
worth goes annually to the bottom on our coasts. And 
the sea has many secrets besides these lost treasures. Science, 
it may be, has removed some of them; but some remain, and 
probably will to the end of the chapter. One of the best 
articles is ‘‘ Shooting in the Navy,” with its appropriate lesson 
from the Russo-Japanese War. Generally, too, we would praise 
the articles which deal with the human side of sea life. Wonders 
cease to astonish, but of heroism, as, to mention one case, 
of pilots staunch in their duty, we never tire. The fact is that 
few of us know how much patience and endurance the average 
sailor has to display for a large part of his life. We may think 
little of him while he is on land—he is not always at his best 
there —but his sea life is something to be wondered at. Part 
of the book, and that not the least interesting, is given to stories 
of great sea-fights and shipwrecks: not unfrequently a new 
light is thrown on familiar narratives. So it will be seen that 
there is plenty to attract readers of many kinds. One reflec- 
tion we may make in conclusion. There has been an inevitable 
loss of seamanship in the Navy—it has gone with the sailing 
element—but in compensation there has been a great increase 
elsewhere, so strong is the hold which yachting is taking on 
our youth, 





A TALE OF THE PLANTATIONS. 


ANTHONY SHIPLEY is one of a company of twenty-five 
convicts whom the ‘Sally’ of London carries out to Fredericks- 
burg in Virginia. He shows himself to be of different clay 
from his companions when he is on board ship, when he is put 
up for sale, as the custom was in those days, and when he is 
set to work on the plantation of that stately lady, Madame 
Rolleston of Pine Mount. The story, admirably told by Mr. 
Carr, pictures for us in vivid colours the youth’s life among 
his new surroundings: how he bore himself to the quality, 
to his task-master the overseer, and to his fellow-slaves. 
There are two circles, so to speak, in this Virginian world. In 
the upper are Madame, her son Hugh, her daughter Joyce, 


. The Sea and ite Story, By Captain F, H. Shaw aud Ernest A, Robiason, 
London: Cassell and Co, [9s. net.] 

+ The Boy Bondsman; or, Under the Lash, By Kent Carr, London: 8S, W. 
Partridge and Co. [5s.] 
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and sundry Virginian cavaliers whom the same Joyce, just 
passing from girlhood to womanhood, is already drawing to 
her feet. Inthe other we have Anthony’s fellow-labourers ; 
first and foremost comes Nat Pet, in whose cabin he is 
quartered,—he is perhaps the best of Mr. Carr’s studies 
of character; another figure is “ Field Cynthia” (so called to 
distinguish her from “Cynthia of the House”), a pathetic little 
sketch with her brown baby, who plays a not unimportant 
part in the drama. Of incident and adventure there is 
certainly nolack. The daily work in the tobacco-fields, when 
there was a high-spirited slave, and masters unused to any- 
thing but servile submission, would not lack excitement. 
Then there is the running away, the taming of the unmanage- 
able horse, the subduing of the bloodhounds, the escape, the 
rescue of the heroine when she is carried off by the Yenito 
Indians, the encounter with the famous freebooter Blackbeard, 
and finally the dénotiment, when we find out who this wonderful 
Anthony really is, and how he has come to work on a Virginian 
plantation. No one can say that Mr. Carr deals out these 
excitements with a niggardly hand. And if there is plenty 
of vigorous action, there is also a skilful presentation of life. 
These Virginian cavaliers and dames are just what Thackeray 
might have drawn. The Boy Bondsman is a very happy 
effort. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illustrated by Frank 
C. Papé. (J.M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—We do not dispute 
the cleverness of Mr. Papé’s pictures, but they somehow fail to 
tatisfy. One thought obtrudes itself,—what would John Bunyan 
have felt about them ? This, of course, might occur when we see any 
modern attempt to illustrate the book ; but these pictures are very 
remote. The Scholar Gypsy, and Thyrsis. By Matthew Arnold. 
Niustrated by W. Russell Flint. (Philip Lee Warner. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Flint has had in part an casier task. He has not had to draw 
upon his imagination ; he has pictured things as they are, with, of 
course, the needful touch of the spiritual. ‘“ Childsworth Farm,” 
the spires and towers of Oxford, and Bablock-Hythe are real 
things. We must own that the “dark Iberians ” and “the Dorian 
water’s gush divine ” do not please us so much. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. (Macmillan and Co, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Mitford’s delightful book has never been 
more attractively presented. First—no one will question the 
precedence—we have an introduction by Lady Ritchie. Here 
we have pictured for us not only the pathetic figure of Mary 
Mitford—was there ever such another daughter, one so ready, 
even eager, to sacrifice everything ?—but a lively representa- 
tion of the time in its literary aspect. It was indeed the golden 
age of the woman author. How slight an achievement made 
her famous. Mary Mitford’s achievement, indeed, was not slight. 
Much of her work has been forgotten, her tragedies, for instance; 
but then how little of the drama is read except in school-books! 
But Our Village is as fresh and full of life as when it was first 
written, and it has adequate appreciation here. The illustrations 
are by Mr. Alfred Rawlings, sixteen of whose drawings are repro- 
duced in coloured plates, and by Mr. Hugh Thomson, who con- 
tributes a hundred sketches in black-and-white. Mr. Rawlings 
shows us the village, giving us also some landscapes ; Mr. Thomson 
presents the villagers. We have no intention of comparing them; 
they are not in pari materia ; both help us to understand the book. 
But Mr. Thomson’s figures—village dames, old and young, game- 
keepers, publicans, labourers, sportsmen, and other varieties of 
human kind—incline us to doubt whether Lady Ritchie is right in 
saying that “what is admirable in her book are not her actual 
descriptions and pictures of intelligent villagers and greyhounds, 
but the more imaginative things.” We find the villagers very 
admirable. 

A Book of Discoveries. By John Masefield. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)—Mac 
Shenstone and his brother Robin are adventurous lads, and one 
of their explorations, eminently successful at first, for it takes 
them to a lake stocked with wild fowl, ends with bringing them 
into collision with the owner, Mr. Hampden. But all goes well. 
Mr. Hampden is a good fellow; the lads are well disposed; and 
the real discoveries begin for them. They learn much about 
the story of the place, for there is a hill close by with a British 
fort upon it, and it is a delight to imagine, under the skilled 
guidance of their new friend, the old-time scenes when Briton and 
Roman fought for victory. This is as good a book to give to an 
intelligent boy as could well be found. 

Chemistry for Beginners. By Tudor Jenks. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Much depends on the style and handling of 
a general introduction to chemistry, for there can be no doubt that 
older readers anxious to obtain a grasp of elementary principles 

















are grateful for a book of this character, which presumes a certain 
amount of intelligence, but little actual knowledge. The difficulty. 
is, perhaps, to give a title which shall exactly describe the con. 
tents. Unless we knew the purpose of the series, we should suppose 
the title Chemistry for Beginners to indicate a text-book, whereas it 
mainly acquaints the reader with the connexion between everyday 
life and chemistry, besides placing before him the theory of the 
elements and the acids and the salts. It is well written, for its 
size quite comprehensive, and adapted for readers of any age. 


Engineering of To-day. By Thomas W. Corbin. (Sceley and Co, 
5s. net.)—Mr. Corbin has selected certain features of engineering 
which more particularly express the perfection that such-and-such a 
branch has reached,—the manufacture of gas, big guns, submaring 
diving, railway signalling, engineering materials, and the novelties 
introduced by electricity into engineering methods. Lucidity in 
description and judgment in selecting examples are noticeable 
points in the “Science of To-day Series,” and the book before 
us is an excellent instance. The block system of signals may 
not be one of the principal achievements of engincering, but the 
average boy will study it with quite as much interest as he would 
the important factors which go to the building of bridges. Perhaps 
the most striking thing in the wide scope of modern engineering 
is the assistance which one section renders another. Electro. 
magnetism comes to the help of weight-lifting appliances, as some 
of us can easily understand, but the connexion between submarine 
diving and Winchester Cathedral is not obvious; however, tho 
repairers had to call in a diver to help underpin the water. 
logged foundations. One very remarkable development of the day 
is “reinforced concrete,” surely the most peculiar, and apparently 
the most successful, mixture of two utterly diverso materials— 
steel and concrete—one can well imagine. These and many other 
notable examples will make this book a most excellent and 
trustworthy intfoduction for boys who have a hankering after 
engineering. 

The Young Electrician. By Hammond Hall. (Methuen and Co, 
5s.)—The noticeable features of this introduction to electricity 
are its lucid style and its occasionally happy illustrations. The 
dryasdust scientific man is usually somewhat jealous of graphic 
explanations ; but when we are teaching beginners, and those who 
aro past the age when ideas are quickly grasped, we gain time by 
using common facts as illustrations. The book is eminently readable, 
and the chapters on batteries, electrotyping, and the telephone 
most interesting and instructive; so too are the pages dealing 
with electric installations and the measuring instruments in use. 
The diagrams and photographs are many and excellent. 


All About Railways. By F.S. Hartnell. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—“All About” means, of course, all that young readers can 
possibly want to know. Grave questions of nationalisation may 
be set aside; how the permanent way is planned and constructed, 
how the engine is made, the details of coaches of every class and 
of trucks,—these, and others which we cannot attempt to enumerate, 
are the subjects to which Mr. Hartnell devotes his labour. He has 
made an excellent book out of them. He does not wholly eschew 
matters of political interest. Thus he makes a seasonable reflection 
on Indian railways. Compare India with any other Eastern region 
and how vast is the difference! It is well that a boy should know 
of things so much to the credit of his country. It is difficult to 
choose out of so great a collection of matter, but we may mention 
“Famous Trains.” Some of the best trains have, indeed, hardly 
attained the fame which they deserve. We all know about the 
“Flying Scotsman”; but how about the “Ocean Special,” a Great 
Western Railway train which does its two hundred and sixty-two 
miles without stopping, and the “Southern Belle,” on the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, which travels at rather more 
than a mile a minute? Here we may indulge in a little bit of 
history. In the “forties” the Great Western Railway ran a train 
to Didcot, a distance of fifty-three miles, at the rate of 62°26 
miles in the hour. But those were the days of the broad gauge. 


The Fighting Fame of the King’s Ships. By Edward Fraser. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Needless to say, Mr. Fraser finds 
plenty of material,—fights that are little known, and others that 
will bear retelling. The story of Blake’s attack on the Spanish 
galleons and treasure-ships at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe may well 
be rehearsed. For a real seaman to attempt a serious fight with 
the certain knowledge that he would have to take his fleet out 
against a steady on-shore breeze when the action was over, 
and his ships possibly crippled, was to risk much. Te did it; 
and it is counted as a greater achievement than the fight with 
the batteries and the “galleons of the Indian Guard.” But it is 
the daring of the right man ; the wrong man, however courageous, 
might have led the squadron to hideous disaster. Among the 
glories and stirring episodes that we associate with the names of 


certain battleships are some sad and pathetic ones. Nelson’s 
‘Agamemnon’ was lost off tho river Plate in 1809. Tie 
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nadron was protecting the Portuguese Royal Family, then in 


eal and was making for Maldonado Bay for shelter. Captain 


Rose signalled that he could take the fleet in, but his offer was 
refused. Later the Admiral signalled : “ Ships indiscriminately to 
put into port”; and the ‘Agamemnon,’ being nearest the land, took 
the lead, and rounding the island, went ashore almost at once. 
Tha scene when the men and “old Jonas Rose” parted from each 
other and from their ship, as related by an eyewitness, was heart- 
preaking. It serves to remind us of the reverse of the medal, 
—the penalties at aching to the errors of the best seamen. 
In conclusion, let us add that Mr. Fraser is the best of historians 
of naval traditions; he brings up things new and old, and he tells 
them as they should be told, with an eye to effect, but never losing 
sight of the details which make the story so real. 


The Romance of Canada, Edited by Herbert Strang. (H. 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a book which 
areviewer praises sufficiently when he describes it. It contains 
a selection, made by an expert, of striking passages from 
Canadian history. First come “The Great Explorers,” famous 
and unknown to fame, the Cabots, John Davis, and Champlain 
among the first, and Pierre Radisson, a Breton, who was taken 
prisoner by the Indians about 1656, among the latter. Then we 
have the heroes of the fighting which won Canada from France 
and saved it from the United States. Then follow scenes from 
the story of Arctic exploration, and after these travels and 
adventures of hunters, gold-seekers, and others in the Far West. 
The choice isadmirable; everything is suited to the readers for 
whom it is intended, and there are some spirited pictures. The 
stuff is good, and it is supplied in ample measure. 

Stars in the Twilight. By Mary H. Debenham. (National 
Society. 2s. 6d.)—This is a story of Roman Christianity in the 
fourth century. The “Stars” are the members of a Christian 
community of the conventual kind which was established on the 
Aventine. The book gives a vivid picture of various contending 
influences and beliefs in the Rome of the time; no one should 
object to the presenting of the good side of the ascetic life. Miss 
Debenham should not have made a man of the Royal British race 
speak of the Empress Helena as one of similar parentage. That 
:a later fable invented when men were ill content to acknow- 
ledge that this distinguished Christian lady was the daughter of 
an innkeeper of Antioch. 

Hawkwood the Brave. By William Beck. (Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Beck is quite right in saying that Sir John Hawk- 
wocd has had less than justice done him in popular story. 
Doubtless it is because there is something remote, and even 
unattractive, in the Italian campaigns in which most of his life 
was spent. Here the fortunes of an English lad are associated 
with his career in a story which will be read with interest. 

For Rupert the King. By Herbert Hayens. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 
—The writer of a story of this kind is always faced with a diffi- 
culty. Is it to be told as a partisan would tell it, or as a student 
versed in the scientific historical methods of the twentieth century 
would tell it? There is a possible via media; but this is not by 
ay means easy to find. Mr. Hayens, however, has achieved no 
common success. He holds the scales as evenly as an honest 
young man of the time could be expected to hold them. And if 
he goes further in making a hero of Prince Rupert than some 
would think reasonable, who shall blame him? It distinctly adds 
to the interest of a very spirited story. 


A Middy of the Slave Squadron. By Harry Collingwood. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.)—This “West African Story” takes us 
hack some ninety years to the days when the operations of the 
Slave Squadron on the West African Coast were a matter of 
impertance. The evil is not altogether at an end, but it has to be 
combated in other ways. Richard Fortescue, a Devonshire lad, who 
tells his own story, was senior Midshipman on board the ‘Psyche’ 
in the year 1822. Mr. C ingwood provides plenty of adventures 
for him. Shipwreck, fighting with slave-drivers, capture first 
by a French slaver—the French stuck to the business longer than 
we did—and then by savages,—all these, and others too numerous 
to mention, come into the day’s work. The savages have happily 
& lady among them who plays the part of Pocahontas. How it 
all ends we leave our readers to find out for themselves. 


Once Bitten, Twice Shy. By Fred Whishaw. (T. Nelson and 
Sons, 2s, €d.)\—Mr,. Whishaw knows his Russia, so that the 
hackgr und of his story, though it is but slight, is effective. 
The date of Garth Ingram’s adventures takes us back to the days 
a Peter the Great, and the best thing in the book is the portrait 
ef the Tsar himself. The other characters do not interest us 
much. Garth is a st rong, honest, direct young fellow, and brave 
a3 a lion, but not out of the common; but the young Tsar is 
sketched with a few vigorous lines, every one of which tells. A 
bock of this type docs not usually achieve so excellent a result 
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without much obvious effort. There is no straining after effect, 
however, and the success of Mr. Whishaw’s Peter the Great 
cannot be denied. The inconsistencies, the extraordinary con- 
tradictions of the man make a most fascinating study. It is just 
the character to interest a boy. Moreover, he points so useful 
a moral that for this reason alone we can recommend the book, 
As it is, the portrait-sketch of Peter the Great is enough to give 
it a considerable value to boys and girls of an historical turn 
of mind. 

A New England Maid. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d.)—This is “a Tale of the American Rebellion.” Its chief 
interest turns on tho fortunes of Benedict Arnold, who is the 
brother of the “New England maid.” That was no enviable 
position in those days; probably at one timo the name of Arnold 
was as hateful a sound as could be imagined to an American. 
All this is well described by Miss Pollard. If she does not quite 
solve the curious problem of the man’s personality, we can only 
say that the impossible is not to be looked for. She seems to 
think, and many will agree with her, that Major André suffered 
more for the sins of others than for his own. 

In the Days of the Gironde. By Thekla. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Tho 
author warns us that the personages of her story are fictitious. 
The fiction, however, strikes us as somewhat too bold. This is a 
story of the French Revolution; the heroine is a daughter of 
Lafayette, and she becomes a Protestant. That seems to pass the 
limits of a novelist’s rights. There are some vigorously drawn 
scenes in the book; and some of the personages of the time are 
adequately presented. 

Strong-Hand Saxon. By Christopher Beck. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
2s. 6d.)—There is something very rousing about this story of the 
adventures of Tom Holt in company with the redoubtable scout 
“Strong-Hand Saxon.” We almost hold our breath as we follow 
the adventurous pair, and see them emerge from one tight corner 
to get into another. Of course, it may be said, we are asked to believe 
too much, Everything could not have happened so nicely in time 
in real life. But what would you have? ‘The heroes must survive, 
and to survive they must always have the better of the fight. And 
the fight, we may say, is always admirably described, About the 
best of these pictures is that of the struggle between Jake and the 
scout in the weird surroundings of the desperadoes’ mountain 
stronghold. It is terrible without being horrible. The actual 
scouting is not, perhaps, as good as it might be. Are there rattle- 
snakes on the British side of the Border? The illustrator, we see, 
makes it a brown bear that is pursuing Glanville up a tree; in the 
text it isa grizzly. This is interesting because the grizzly is the 
slowest climber among the bears. 

The Two of Them Together. By the Rev. A. S. Cripps. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is evident that this “tale 
about Africa of to-day” is the outcome of much personal experi- 
ence. Mr. Cripps has been a missionary in Mashonaland for some 
ten years, and knows the country and the people. The motif of 
the story is a treasure which Dick Thornton and his native com- 
panions search for, They have a very Avely time, making acquaint- 
ance with Dutch settlers, Mashona wizirds, serpents, hills of 
gold-dust, and other interesting personsand things. The whole is 
told in a perfectly easy and natural way, and does great credit 
to the author. Manifestly he has something to write about, and 
knows how to do it. There are horrors in the tale, the death of 
the Portuguese officer, for instance; but it is very attractivo 
on the whole. 

The Opium Smugglers. By Harold Bindloss. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—The young hero loses his place with a milling company at 
Minneapolis, takes up another of the same kind at Winnipeg, and 
then resolves to change the desk for the field, and receiving 
encouragement from an old family friend, makes his way to Puget 
Sound. He has made up his mind to be a rancher, and here we 
have the story, teld with much vigour, of how his ambition 
prospered, The carrying out of his purpose is complicated, as the 
title of the book indicates, by other things. This smuggling is a 
lively business, and Mr. Bindloss makes a good story of it. 


Coo-ee! By Robert Leighton. (C. Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Midshipman Kettle, of H.MLS. ‘ Penguin,’ finds a man on a 
certain island. He calls himself Jacob Lavington, and says that 
he comes from San Francisco. From the first he is more or less 
suspected, and more than once he is detected in acts which are 
distinctly compromising. The liberal treatment accorded to him 
is therefore somewhat surprising. It is, in fact,a weak point in 
the story, which on the whole is an effective combination of 
incident and character. There are perils by land and sea and 
perils from savages ; there is the unfailing attraction of treasure ; 
and the narrative is pervaded by a very lively Professor, who is a 
“man of his hands” to an extent which can seldom be found 
With this may be mentioned The Gold 





among Professors. 





Seekers, by Robert M. Macdonald (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) Tom 
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Allan invents a machine for extracting gold from the sands of the 
deserts, offers it to a firm of merchants, is very rudely treated by 
them, but is helped in secret by the senior partner. We have, 
therefore, a “treasure story” of a certain kind. The inevitable 
enemy turns up; all sorts of perils and difficulties have to be 
encountered. Of course they are surmounted, and the reader, 
besides being well entertained as he goes on, may learn, if he will, 
something about African slave-raiders, the Senussi, and so forth. 


Sea Yarns. By John Arthur Barry. (W. and R. Chambers. 
8s. 6d.)—These “ yarns” take us, and with very good result in the 
way of entertainment, to various places in the East and West. 
The first, “The Last Voyage of Martin Vallance,” is the most 
serious—it is not tragical, as the title might suggest—but the 
others have the picturesqueness which Mr. Barry knows how to 
give to his tales. Treasure-trove is a not unimportant element, 
and as attractive as usual. All are veritable “sea yarns” except 
the last, which recounts the experiences of a bank manager at a 
“far inland Australian township.” We aro reminded of the polite 
question of Don Quixote: “What induced you, Princess, to 
disembark at a place that was not a seaport?” 

The Probationer. By A.M. Irvine. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—A young woman, who has been somewhat spoilt at home, 
makes up her mind to be useless no longer, and enters herself as a 
probationer nurse at a hospital. Here we have the story of her 
trials and difficulties. This story is not without a certain appear- 
ance of affectation. When every one was thinking so well of her, 
would she have thought so ill of herself? “She is quite the most 
promising pro. I have ever had in the ward,” says the Sister; and 
the “pro.” is on the point of going home! But the picture of 
hospital life is good. On the other hand, the love-making might 
have been dispensed with. 

The Girls Next Door. By Christina Gowans Whyte. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 33. 6d.)—There is no particular story here ; 
but the characters in the tale, such as it is, never cease to talk in 
an interesting way. They do so in England; they do so with 
even more vigour when they are in India. Little sketches of life 
occur from time to time. Altogether, we get a quite readable 
book. Peggy, D.O. By Helen H. Watson. (Cassell and Co 
3s. 6d.)\—Peggy O'Rourke, lamed by an accident, whiles away her’ 
time by telling the story of the O’Rourkes, and makes a very 
pretty thing of it. She quite deserves all the good she gets 
when a deus ex machina uncle appears on the scene; the lost 
brother is found, and money comes flowing in from an admirable 
book which the father has left perfectly finished before his 
death. Little Miss Determination, by Frances Toft (R.T.S., 1s.), 
is a story of tho domestic kind with an excellent moral. So is 
The Maynard Cousins, by Geoffrey H. White (‘T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s.), with the special moral of “ blood is thicker than water.” 

The O'Shaughnessy Girls. By Rosa Mulholland. (Blackie and 
Son. 63.)—There aro two pairs of “O’Shaughnessy Girls.” Two 
fashionable matrons in London are one pair; it is with the love 
affairs and general life-story of the other pair, Bell and Lavender, 
that we are concerned. The most effective part of this story is 
the narrative of Bell’s experiences when, smitten with stago fever, 
she tries to make her living upon the stage. This is a common 
form of madness, and it is quite possible that this book may be 
found useful. And the whole tale is a good one. Perhaps the 
adventures of Jim, otherwise Mr. Cyprian Hackenthorpe, may tax 
the reader’s powers of belief, but this need not interfere with his 
pleasure. Less than Kin, by Elizabeth Ker (S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d.), 
is another story in which girls, but of a humbler station, have a 
prominent part, A morose old man, with a designing housekeeper, 
takes Lynn Osborne into his house. One question, of course, is: 
what will he do with his money ? and there are other interesting 
problems. ‘This is certainly a pleasant story. Yet another is 
Rue Esterby, by Amy Whipple (R.T.S., 2s.) This is described as 
a story of “Failure and Victory,” the two chief characters being 
the sisters Felicia and Rue. The reader will be not a little 
interested in finding out how the sub-title applies to them. One 
thing we venture to say: would it not be well to leave out the 
passage in which Rue advises her married sister as to a cortain 
admirer? We have more than enough of that sort of thing in the 
novels of to-day. 

The Adventures of Phyllis. By Bessie Marchant. (Cassell and 
Co. 5s.)—Theso are “adventures” indeed, Phyllis is the 
daughter of an English merchant in the Argentine who loses 
his money in speculation. She determines to earn her own living, 
advertises for and obtains a situation as nursery governess, and, 
by a series of strange mistakes, finds herself landed in the cabin 
where live two highwaymen, the old hag their mother, and a 
wounded man, whose nurse she becomes. That is a promising 
beginning, and the promise is amply fulfilled. It is a very brisk, 

















even exciting, story, and the novelty of the surroundings gives it 
an additional attraction. 
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The Lower Fourth. By Brenda Girvan. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s.)—This is a series of school tales,—girls’-school tales, that is, 
Cricket is one of the themes. There may be two opinions about 
cricket for girls, but are we to believe that some members of a school 
eleven would leave it because they did not like the new captain ? 
And is not 432 runs a big total for a match which began at 
“2.30 sharp”? There was a stoppage for tea—at which the boy 
eleven seems to have eaten too much—so that the average works 
out at more than one hundred the hour. This is not tho best part of 
a book which will doubtless be found amusing. Sylvia's Victory, 
by E. L. Haverfield (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s, 6d.), 
is another school story of a more distinctly didactic kind. Sylvig 
is a day scholar, and incurs the enmity of a certain Phyllis, who is 
a boarder, and whom she displaces from her pre-eminence, This 
same Phyllis is a little too bad; a girl so hard and selfish could not 
have become such as we leave her at the end. Still, the story is 4 
good one: Phyllis herself is well drawn. 


The Mean-wells. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 3s, 6d.)—The three children, Priscilla, Geoffrey, 
and Loveday, are all that could be wished, whether they have to 
be good or to be naughty. They talk as children talk, or, perhaps, 
as they used to talk before they became so preternaturally acute, 
The scrape into which one of them gets is an excellent « ntrivance, 
and has the happiest results. The illustrations by G. E. Robertson 
are attractive, but the picture on tho cover is something of a libel, 
and the good-looking young woman who is serving in the sweet. 
shop cannot have been the real Miss Pott, who had not a single 
tooth in her head. 

The Amateur Scouts. By Raymond Jacberns. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Tabitha Smallways, who is something of a 
pickle, makes friends with two young neighbours, and has a mind 
to be a scout herself, and to give them a liking for the same 
thing. What she learns, how far she changes her mind, and 
what she gets by the change, may be found attractively set forth 
in this story. Sarah’s School Friend, by May Baldwin (same 
publishers, 3s. 6d.), is another tale of a girl’s ambition. Miss 
King, the heroine, is the daughter of a self-made man, a 
millionaire, who was once a mill-hand. Prosperity has brutalised 
him; he has even lost his insight into men and things. How the 
“school friend” intervenes in tho troubles which arise may be 
read with pleasure. She is a very astonishing, almost incredible, 
person, but what does that matter? The Fitzgerald Family. 
By M. S. Madden. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This is a story of Irish life, 
written with some power, but not wholly to our liking. Was 
there no way out of the dilemma in which Moyra finds herself but 
the very deplorable one which the writer has invented? Such 
things are out of place in books of this kind. 

Our Secret Society. By W. Dingwall Fordyce. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1s. 6d.)—This is a breathless story of adventure in which 
some plucky children play a principal part, and an English 
criminal, who disguises himself cleverly as a Chinaman, takes the 
réle of the villain. 











An Everyday Romance. By Raymond Jacberns. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 5s.)—The theme of this story is 
familiar. Valerie Campbell finds home somewhat dull, and, 
having a certain artistic ability, thinks that she will be happier 
in London. How she fares there is made the subject of an 
interesting story. Art does not seem to promise much—it seldom 
does on closer acquaintance—so Valerie takes a companion’s place. 
That answers still less: so she learns that there is work to be 
done at home; and there is a lover at hand to ensure that 
this work should not last too long. Madame Pryse, the lady 
who is companioned, is, we think, a little caricatured. To 
suppress the telegram “Mother has had severe paralytic 
stroke” and answer it with “Sorry cannot come” is a quite 
incredible proceeding. 

Fifty-two Stories of the Sea, Edited and Compiled by Commander 
E. P. Statham, R.N. (Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—We see well- 
known names among the contributors to this collection of stories, 
Mr. F. T. Bullen, for instance, and Mr. Harold Bindloss. Some, 
we are told, are true, some are fiction, They will all be found 
good to read. A similar collection, only that it is not limited 
to the sea, and also recommended by the presence of well-known 
names—that of the editor being not the least familiar—is ’Twizl 
Life and Death on Sea and Shore, Edited by Alfred H. Miles 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 5s.) Another aspect of life is presented 
in Heroines of the Home and the World of Duty (same editor and 
publishers, 5s.) 

The Bird Folk at Home, by May Byron (Cassell and Co., 1s.), 
describes, with the help of some pleasing pictures, the appearance 
and the habits of various birds. A Little Journey to Switzer 
land (same publishers, 1s.) is sufficiently described by the title. 
Stay-at-home travellers will enjoy it. 
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The Sweet Story of Old, by Hesba Stretton (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), is a 
tive condensed by a well-practised hand from that of the 


Passe Of the illustrations by Mr. Harold Copping we have 


Gospels. 
already spoken. 

Honour and Arms: Tales from Froissart, Edited by Mary 
Macleod, and Tales from Old Ballads, by the same (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d. net each), are two attractive little volumes as 
to the work both of pen and of pencil. It is sufficient to add that 
the first is illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, the second by 
Mr. A. G. Walker. 

Herbert Strang’s Annual. (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—Mr. Herbert Strang is a notable provider 
of good reading for boys. He has got together here contributions 
from some worthy colleagues, the first among them being an 
exciting “Story of the Next War,” by G. Lusignan, His own 
articles are two. Young England (The Pilgrim Press, 5s.) is an 
«JIlustrated Magazine for English-Speaking Boys throughout the 
World” which we are glad to see again. It is now in its thirty- 
first year, and should have a long life before it, so well does it 
address itself to a very large public. 





The Century Magazine. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This 
half-yearly volume is as full as usual of good matter. We admire 
the plain speaking of the “Editorials,” as in “ Lawlessness the 
National Vice.” This is the kind of thing which is better said by 
anative than by a stranger. “Prison Life as I Found it” is a 
notable article. It is not often that the prisoner is articulate ; 
when he is, he has somethmg to say. The late Dr. Washington 
Gladden’s “Municipal Church” is a powerful plea for the active 
participation of the Churches in the public care of the poor and 
sulering. An incidental gain would be a bringing nearer of 
Christian unity. 

The British Boys’ Annual. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—The chief 
element in this volume is, as might be expected, fiction of the kind 
which boys like,—stories of battle and adventures by sea and 
land. There are other things also. Mr. Keble Chatterton writes 
on his subject, “The Steamship”; Mr. F. 8. Hartnell on “The 
Future of Railways” and on “ Aeroplanes”; boys who have nimble 
hands may learn something about conjuring from Mr. M. St. 
Henry.——The British Girls’ Annual (same publishers, 5s.) is also 
strong in fiction ; this is chiefly of the domestic kind. "We have the 
domestic element in its other departments. The girl, for instance, 
learns how to make sweetmeats and how to look after pets. —— 
Cussell’s Annual for Boys and Girls (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) is 
meant for younger readers. If there is a battle, it is of toy ships 
ina bath. There is much that is amusing about men and animals 
and things in general. Another suitable volume for these 
readers is Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) 
——Bo-Peep (Cassell and Co., 2s. 6d.), is a“ Picture-book Annual for 
Little Folk,” and a well-established favourite. The young people 
are, indeed, amply provided for. We have, for instance, “Routledge’s 
Struwwelpeter Series ” (G. Routledge and Sons, 1s. per vol.) First 
ies the immortal Struwwelpetcr himself, followed by Edward 
w’s Book of Nonsense, Wans Andersen’s Snow Queen, Aesop’s 
Fables, Alice in Wonderland (in words of one syllable), and A Book 

Surprises, in which Mr. Louis Wain depicts the adventures of two 
cats and others. There are eleven in all, very good value for the 
money.——Happy Hearts, Edited by Harry Golding (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 3s.), is especially noticeable for the excellence of its coloured 
plates. The frontispiece, with the children clustered on a night- 
flying elephant, is admirable. Rough and Tumble, by Cecil 
Aldin (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), is a book 
of vigorous comic sketches by the same artist; and from the 
sume publishers we have Field Babies (3s. 6d.), dogs, 
young rabbits, ducklings, &c. We must be content with 
mentioning The Story of Flip and Fuzzy, by Augustine Macgregor 
(Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.) ; and from the same publishers, The 
History of Sam the Sportsman, Pictured by Frank Adams (2s.) ; 
How They Came Home from School, by S. Rosamond Praeger 
(-s. 6d.); Play-Hour Picture Stories for Little Folk (1s. 6d.)——The 
Complete Story of Mother Hubbard. By Ladbroke Black. Ilus- 
trated by Dudley Tennant. (Duckworth and Co. 33s. 6d. net.) 
A Child’s Rhyme Book. By Patricia Wentworth. (Andrew Melrose, 
*s.)—The verses, which are set to music, are above the average, 
and are illustrated by drawings with real humour and grace. 

Home Fun. By Cecil Henry Bullivant. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
6s. net.)—This is an amply illustrated book of instructions about 
theatricals, tableaux vivants, musical glasses, conjuring, ven- 
tniloquism—every one is “a born ventriloquist” and only requires 
teaching—and all kinds of possible entertainments. 

Sweep of the Sword. By Alfred H. Miles. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr, A. H. Miles is a great collector and arranger of 
good things,—who does not know his “Fifty-two” series? Here 
he has put together the battles of some four thousand years, 
from Abraham’s victory in the Vale of Siddim down to the Relicf 
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of Mafeking. It is indeed “A Battle Book for Boys.” Gaps are 
supplied by “a synopsis of events.” A not dissimilar collection 
is Men of Mark in the History of Western Europe, by Richard 
Wilson (T. Nelson and Sons, 6s. net), Mr. Wilson tells us about 
other heroes than the heroes of war. So we have Francis of 
Assisi, Marco Polo, Columbus, and Galileo. Warriors, of course, 
fill the larger space. However you may write history, that is 
inevitable. 

The Eider and his Wife. By the Author of “Rob Lindsay and 
his School.” (T.N. Foulis. 1s. 6d. net.)\—There is something of 
the gentle sadness of old age in these little sketches of the 
villagers of Maxiebrae seventy-five years ago. The author gives 
us a pleasant impression of the old friends of his childhood and of 
their simple, hard-working lives. The book is illustrated by Miss 
Preston Macgoun. 





More Dialogues, Duologues, and Monologues. Py Mary I. Deben- 
ham. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This little 
collection of plays will be useful to people who are looking for 
something toact. The characters are all women or girls, except 
one railway porter, and the scenes are not difficult to set. 

New Epirion.—Santa’s Claus’s Partner. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)—This pleasant Christ- 
mas story of a financier and a little girl is well worth a new 
edition. The American atmosphere is crisp, like its own frost and 
snow, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


TWO BOOKS ON PARISH LIFE. 

Studies in Arcady. By R.L. Gales. (Herbert and Daniel. 6s. 
net.)—In these “ Essays from a Country Parsonage,” republished 
for the most part from various publications, Mr. Gales writes 
about many things, and writes well. We do not always 
agree with his opinions. Sometimes his facts seem to be a little 
doubtful. Three shillings for rent in a purely rural village is 
very high. If it were the average, the cheap cottage problem would 
be nearer a solution. In such a parish, well known to the writer 
of this notice, the average is one shilling. We hope that all the 
“ Arcadians” have not the temper which Mr. Gales has observed. 
He sees “grudging malignity and bitterness ingrained in the 
whole peasant class.” But then he sees in the Reformation—he is 
a beneficed clergyman of the English Church—a chief cause of 
the trouble. Before that there was a golden age. So Jack Cade 
and Wat Tyler manifestly thought. But there is much in the 
volume that we can admire without reserve, as showing a 
very “pretty wit,” and in serious matters a power of sympathy 
which gives the writer’s utterances a special value.——From the 
other side of the Tweed we have a book of a somewhat similar 
kind, The Steps of the Pulpit, by T. S. Cairncross (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) The author describes his schooling and his 
college experiences, and has much to say about his brethren in the 
ministry and about their manners and custome, as well as the 
ways of thinking and the habits of life which he observes among 
his parishioners. Now and then he is somewhat too cynical for 
our taste. His chapter about people who stay away from church 
isan instance. And we cannot admire the taste which finds a 
fitting title for the chapter in “The Invisible Church.” Ifa 
layman had ventured on such a jest he would certainly have been 
pronounced profane. Sut there are several chapters which we 
can cordially praise, “Tact,” for example, and “Courtesy,” 
and “An Ounce of Practice.” “A minister’s first convert 
should always be himself.” The man who quietly took an 
old woman’s burden from her shoulders and carried it him- 
self did more than by preaching a hundred sermons. About 
sermons, indeed, our author has much to say that is worth 
hearing, and he does not forget to mention the prayer, a weak 
point, it seems to some not unfriendly observers, in the Pres- 
byterian worship. “I have an impression that if the minister 
could read his prayers on the Monday morning, he at least would 
be in favour of a liturgy”; and “The prayer in the Scotch 
Church is said to be a revelation of the minister. I fear it 
frequently is.” A propos of this, we would venture to correct the 
form of an anecdote which Mr. Cairncross tells us elsewhere. 
“The finest prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience” is, we 
believe, the right form, not, as we have it here, “ever offered 
before.” 











THE PSALMS IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. 

The Psalms in the Jewish Church. By W. E. Oesterley, D.D. 
(Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. net.)—The contents of Dr. Oecsterley’s 
volume are of varied interest. Chaps. 1-3 deal with the musical 
aspect of the subject. Then comes a discussion of the “ Ante- 
cedents of the Psalms.” Among these were early poems of which 








fragments are found in the Old Testament, as “ Lord, when Thou 
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wentest out of Seir,” or “Curse ye, Meroz,” or “Spring up, 
O well.” This is followed by what will be the most interesting 
portion of the book to many readers. Probably most of those 
who use the Psalms, reckoning uneducated and educated together, 
believe that David wrote all the Psalms,—the writer of this notice 
grievously shocked a clergyman’s wife by suggesting a doubt. 
If pressed on such a Psalm as “ By the Waters of Babylon,” they 
would account for it as a prophecy. Of course no such line is 
taken here. Dr. Oesterley thinks that a “considerable pro- 
portion” of the Psalms are pre-Exilic. He reserves, however, the 
question of form. Changes of this kind can be traced without 
much difficulty. The metrical systems of the Psalms are dealt 
with, and we have also some particulars of their use in Temple 
worship, as well as in that of the modern synagogue. Some 
details of Rabbinical interpretation are given. 








A Sequel to “Secret Remedies.” (In Search of Truth.) By 
Frederick Phillips. (F. Phillips, Southampton. 6d. net.) 
—This pamphlet is in the nature of a reply to Secret 
Remedies, which was issued last year by the British Medical 
Association, and noticed at length in these columns on Decem- 
ber 18th, 1909. Mr. Phillips does not set out to defend all 
patent medicines, but suggests that there may be some that are 
of value. He prints disclaimers from the proprietors of various 
drugs, stating that the analyses given in Secret Remedies are 
incorrect. In his conclusion Mr. Phillips remarks that the public 
would not be adequately protected from fraud by a law requiring 
the ingredients to be named upon the label, for “there seems too 
large a loophole here for the employment of unintelligible terms.” 
He suggests, finally, that some kind of Council of medical men 
should be sect up, to which “the honest vendor would have no 
hesitation in submitting, in strict confidence, the composition of 
his remedy.” We must confess that we find both Mr. Phillips’s 
premisses and his deductions unconvincing. The patent medicine 
problem is not likely to be solved by the erection of a secret 
tribunal. 





Sauce for the Gander. By Violet M. Methley. (Skeffington and 
Son. 2s. net.)—Theso eight little plays will bo found useful by 
people who aro looking for something to act, either in their own 
drawing-rooms or in a village reading-room. They are pleasantly 
and ay writte n. 





New “RT. S. 


THE “COPPING” BIBLE. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version. 
Size, demy 8vo (8} by 5} inches); in good clear type, with 
References, Maps, and Atlas Indices, and with 100 Coloured 
Plates by HAROLD COPPING. In various styles of binding 
at the following prices: (1) cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; (2) French limp, 
with Medallion on cover, 12s. net; (24) French limp, plain, 
12s. net; (3) Persian Yapp, 21s. net; India Paper Editions— 
(4) Rutland Yapp, 25s. net; (5) best morocco, 35s. net. Postage 
in Great Britain 6d. each extra; and with Scottish Metrical 
Psalms, 6d. each extra. 

The Siandard says :—‘ It is a great gain to possess, at last, a well-illustrated 

The Atheneum says :—** Mr. Copping’s pictures please us much,”’ [ Bible.” 

The Guardian says :—“ The pictures generally are excellent.” 


A BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. 
Compiled and Edited by WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT, Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net (by post, 33, 11d.) 
PRESENTATION EDITION: Printed on India Paper and bound 
in leather, gilt edges, 6s. net (by post 6s. 6d.) 

This anthology carries us from Chaucer to Kipling, from Mary Queen 
ef Scots to Harriet Beecher Stowe. Made by a critic of sound judgment, it 
contains nothing that is thin or trivial. 


**A charming book about a very charming place.”—MORNING POST. 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY: 
Their Story, their Folk, and their Flowers. Painted and 
Described by JESSIE MO'THERSOLE. Containing 24 Coloured 
Pictures carefully reproduced from the original water-colour 
Drawings. Feap, 4to, chastely bound in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
(by post 11s.) 

* A *Colour-Book’ on Scilly needs no apology, for there is no corner of Great 
Britain which more demands or deserves a tribute to its colour than do these 
little isla: ne ds. For they are all co lour; they gleam and glow with it; they shimmer 
like jewels ‘set in the silver sea.’ And though their compass is but small, the 
same cannot be said of their attraction, which seems to be almost in inverse 
propo rrtion to their size. Scilly exertsa en over her lovers which brings 
them ba ruck ant nd back, again and yet arti, 


By HAROLD BEG BIE, Author of “The Priest,” 
“The Vigil,” “Broken Earthenware,” &c. With 
8 Illustrations by J. FinNemore, RI, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 

The Times says :—“ It is a definitely religious novel, but 
one written bya man of the world and an attractive writer.’ 

The Spectator says :—“ This tale gives us a fine study of 
the artistic temperament.’ 

The Book Monthly says :—* It is a religious novel of ‘the 
a ___! Begbie sort,’able, ably written.” ws 
London: 4 Bouverie Street & 65 St. Paul’s, E.C. 
*.* Please apply for a copy of the R.T.S. new Christmas List. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
THE INCUBUS. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 65. 


eness The story is 





“Among the best of recent novels must rank ‘The Incubus,’ 
vivid aud full of human nature.’’—Evening Standard, 


MEZZOGIORNO. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6s. 


“Every page is worth reading and every character really lives. It igs one of 
the finest things Mr. Ayscough has yet written.’’"—Evening Standard, 


SACRIFICE F. E. Penny. 6s, 
THE YOUNG IDEA Frank A. Swinnerton. 6s, 
THE NOISE OF LIFE Christopher Stone. 6e, 
SENTENCED TO DEATH Robert Machray. 6s, 
THE LADY OF TRIPOLI Michael Barrington. 6s, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 
Beautifully Lilustrated in Missal style in Gold and Colours by 
ALBERTO SANGORSKI. Feap. 4to, Japanese vellum, gilt 
top, 6s. net; or in parchment gilt, with silk ties, 83, 61. net, 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, and 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. by E. G. KEMP, F.R.SGS, 
Author of “The Face of China.” With 18 Plates in Colour 
and 6 in Monochrome and a Map, feap. 4to, cloth, 7s, 6d. net, 


OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, and other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Illustrated, crown 8vo, buckram, és, 


THE AIRY WAY. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of “Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: as Told in 
their Letters. By JANET ROSS. With Illustratious 
and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, cloth, 103, 6d. net. 


FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER: tho 
Story of Sixty Years, Most of them Misspent. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS UNTIL 


GOYA. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. 
Selected and Arranged by LUIS CARRENO. With an lutro- 
duction by EDWARD HUTTON. 8 Illustrations in Colour and 
24 in Monochrome, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net; 
Large-Paper copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate, 
small crown 4to, rag paper, parchment, 15s, net. 


VENICE IN THE EICHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. 
Being a Procession of Flowers passing from Meadow and 
Coppice through the Hedge to the Garden, Pool and Herb Patch, 
the story of which is told by CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
ARMFIELD and Pictured by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Feap. 40, 
decorated cover, 7s. 6d. net; parchment and full gilt, 
12s, 6d. net. 
* A very dainty combination of prose lyrics and lyrics in water-colours.” 


—Evening Standard, 

OXFORD FROM WITHIN. . 

By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 20 Illustrations in 

Colour and Monochrome and a Note by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, 

the 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE: 
Story of a Sketching Cruise along the North 
Coast of France. By CHARLES PEARS. Illustrations 
in Colours and Monochrome, feap. 4to, cloth, 123. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “The Court of 
the Tuileries,” With 6 Portraits, demy Svo, cloth, 73. 61. net, 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Coloured and 4 Monochrome 
Plates by the Author, 2ndImp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE SHADOWLESS MAH: Peter Schlemihl. 
By ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. Tr: anslated by Sir JOHN 
BowrinG, and IJllustrated by GoRDON Browne. Demy 89% 
cloth decorated, 3s. 6d. net. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.0. 
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Blackwoods’ Xmas Books 
PERSIA & TURKEY IN REVOLT. 


By DAVID FRASER, 
Author of “The Short Cut to India,” &c. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


The recent ultimatum to Persia lends to this important book 
a special significance. Mr. Fraser, as Times correspondent, became 
intimate with the undercurrent of Persian politics and the struggle 
for Constitutional Government which culminated in the deposition 
of Mahomed Ali Shah. 

A close observer, with a keen sense of humour, the author 
presents a picture that not only explains the difficult problems 
that face us in Persia, but will also be found to contain the charm 
of a well-written, exciting book of travel. 


————_—_—_—_ 


SHIPS AND MEN. 
By DAVID HANNAY, 

Author of “A Short History of the Royal Navy.” 

With Illustrations, 6s. net. 


“ A volume which all who care for the sea and seamen will find of intense 
interest.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 














NOTES OF A LIFE. 
PROFESSOR BLACKIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 

Edited by his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 6s. net. 


“These autobiographical notes will give the reader a vivid conception of the 
ideals for which Blackie lived and laboured.”’—Daily News, 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. 
Popular siesta Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIX NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE, Author of “ Cecilia Kirkham’s Son.” 

“ Barbara Lister is a delightfully simple, emotional, and lovable heroine, who 
is well depicted ..... The story is worked out with a narrative style always alert 
and actual,”—Times, 

THE PILGRIM. 
By ARTHUR W. LEWIS. 

“ There isa fine romantic motive in Mr. Arthur Lewis's story......‘The Pil- 

grim’ is high above the average of historical novels.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. 
By HUMFREY JORDAN. 
“Mr. Jordan would seem to be a newcomer in the arena, and as such he 
jousts very handsomely.”’—Daily Chronicle, 
A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 
“ A vigorous and confident historical romance...... A tale of adventure through 


which move arresting fignres.’’"— Times. 
“ We can heartily recommend this gallant romance.””—Daily Telegraph. 


SEED OF FIRE. By R. S. MACNAMARA., 


“ Miss Macnamara’s daring story, which is all too short, is rich in beautiful 
colouring and startling contrasts of East and West boldly conceived and 
cleverly executed by this inspiring young novelist.”"—Liverpool Post. 


THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. 
By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 

















“The dialogue is unusually brilliant.’""—Manchester Courier. 
“It is a positive relief in the wilderness of fiction to light upon such an oasis 


as‘ The Templeton Tradition.’ ’’—Aberdeen Journal, 


“BLACKWOOD” 
For DECEMBER contains 
The Twymans.—Chaps. I.-VII. By Henry NEWBOLT. 


An Incident by the Way. By Puitirra BripeGeEs, 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer and the Idle Rich. 


By ONE or THEM, 
Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 
A Holiday in South Africa. 
By Tue Rigutr Hon. Sirk H, Mortimer DcrRanp, 
My Subliminal Self. 


Musings without Method. 
A new Theory of Romance—Romance in Ancient Literature— 
The Humanity of Greece and Rome—The oy of the 
Poet—A difference of Style and Structure—The Revolution of 
1830—The Romance of Life—Cecil Rhodes. 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
1. Black Bill’s Honey-Moon. 
In the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 19th October, 1910. 
(A Tribute to Curzon Wyllie.) 
The Great Stake. 


By ALFRED NoyYEs, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ LIST. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The aim of this NEW SERIES Is to give an absolutely trust- 
worthy, authentic, and up-to-date description of British 
interests, Resources, and Life throughout the Empire. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN 
CANADA. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, GSz net. 
This volume deals with the Imperial Conference, Trade, History, 
Wild Game, Natural Beauty and Life, &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Attractive in @ high degree—a happy com- 
bination of personal ajf-ction for a great country and a broad 
outlook on its past and future.” 


MODERN INDIA. 
By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.I.E., C.V.O., M.P. 
With Map, Large crown 8vo, cloth, giit top, Gs. net. 
Dealing with Economics, Army Administration, Education, 
Social Life, Sport, Game Preservation, Native States, Xc. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH ,—“ Deserves a wide circulation; should 
be in the hands of every writer upon Hindustan,” 





IN THE RHONE COUNTRY 
By ROSE KINGSLEY, Author of “Eversley Gardens.” 
With 52 Full-page Iiustrations, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gad. net. 


TIMES.—“ Infused with the warmth of an intelligent cnthu- 
siaam.”” 











VENICE IN THE Xllitx AND XIVtH 
CENTURIES 
By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
With 21 Full-page liustrations, 664 pp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 


LOUIS XIV. and MADAME DE 
MAINTENON 


By CHARLOTTE, LADY BLENNERHASSETT. 
With 20 Portraits and Illustrations, Demy &8vo, cloth, gilt 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


0-DAY the elections begin, and, thanks to the states- 
manship and patriotism of Mr. Balfour and the other 
Tariff Reform leaders, the battle opens with the best possible 
prospects for the Unionist Party. They have made a 
sacrifice, and a very difficult sacrifice, in order to secure a 
concentration of Unionist effort to save us from single- 
Chamber government and to preserve the Union,—the 
sacrifice of declaring that no tariff shall come into operation 
until it has been submitted to the direct vote of the people. 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bonar Law, and the rest of the Tariff Reformers 
literally took their political lives in their hands when they 
agreed that, if they won, their tariff should be subjected to 
the Referendum. Their boldness has been more than 
rewarded. As so often happens, they have discovered that 
the thing which seemed to involve such grave risks has 
proved the path of safety. What they feared could not at 
short notice be explained to their followers, and so would 
depress and annoy them, has turned out to be the thing which 
those followers desired above all else. In the whole of our 
political experience no action on the part of a political chief 
has proved so dramatic and so successful. To Mr. Balfour’s 
announcement at the Albert Hall, quoted elsewhere, we may 
apply a line from a Persian poet: “ By these words a world 
was affected.” Mr. Balfour has made a new heaven and a 
new earth in the region of politics. 





A great many readers of the Spectator have been kind 
enough to congratulate the Spectator upon the fact that the 
advice which it gave three weeks ago, and which then seemed 
to fall upon deaf ears, has been followed. We cannot be 
otherwise than touched by these expressions, but honestly we 
do not deserve them. It is one thing, and a very easy thing, 
for a journalist to throw out a suggestion of this sort; it is 
another and a very different thing for a statesman to take it 





up. The whole difficulty lies in carrying the idea into 
practice, in taking the responsibility for its acceptance, and 
in running the risks of failure. We say this in no spirit of 
mock humility, but because we are absolutely convinced of 
its truth. 


On October 8th, in an article on Mr. Balfour’s very remark- 
able speech to the Scottish Conservative Club which may be 
said to have opened the autumn political campaign, we ven- 
tured to urge very strongly that the only way for the 
Unionists to win was to show Free-trade Unionists and 
moderate men throughout the country that at a political 
crisis they might safely support Tariff Reform candidates. 
Tariff Reformers, we argued, though maintaining their Tariff 
Reform convictions, should promise that at the next Election 
votes given for Tariff Reformers would not be used to pass 
Tariff Reform without a further appeal to the people. We 
admitted that such a suggestion would be called Machiavellian, 
but that we would run the risk of such an accusation because 
what we wanted was a Unionist victory at the polls. “By 
making such a concession the Unionist Party would, we 
believe, sweep the country.” We repeat that we do not 
claim nor have we any right to claim credit in this matter. 
It may interest our readers, however, from the historical 
point of view, to see the genesis of the idea. 

The suggestion thus made found, or appeared to find, no 
support. On November 12th, however, the day after the 
break-up of the Conference was announced, and when it was 
clear that a General Election was to take place immediately, 
we returned to the point and urged that Mr. Balfour should 
do what he has now done. Though we admitted how 
difficult it would be for Mr. Balfour to accept such advice, 
we expressed our conviction that he possessed sufficient 
courage for the task. “Is Mr. Balfour capable of running 
this risk? We believe that he is, for he has never been want- 
ing in courage.” The need of the hour for Unionists waa 
“ Concentrate, Concentrate, Concentrate.” We added, and 
ventured to italicise, the following sentence :—“ All that is 
needful is to appeal for concentration at the coming Election, 
and to give assurances that no vote given for the Union shall 
be used to impose a tariff without a further reference to the 


people.” 


We must not forget that in this article we appealed 
especially to Mr. Chamberlain, because we realised that it 
would be impossible for Mr. Balfour to act alone in this 
matter, and that he must carry the great protagonist of 
Tariff Reform with him. We ended therefore :—‘ The lot is 
cast intothe lap. The question whether the Union shall be 
maintained or not lies with Mr. Chamberlain. He saved the 
Union once before. Will he not save it again?” We quote 
these words because it seems to us that in the rush of the 
moment not sufficient credit has been given to Mr. Chamber- 
lain for his part in the splendid example of patriotism which 
has been shown by the Unionist leaders. It must never be 
forgotten that what has been done could not possibly have 
been done without Mr. Chamberlain’s sanction and active 
sympathy. It is not necessary to be behind the scenes to 
know this fact: No act in Mr. Chamberlain’s whole political 
career becomes him better than does this. We have differed, 
and differed very strongly, from Mr, Chamberlain, and in the 
course of those differences and in the heat of political con- 
troversy have doubtless said harsh things about him; but wa 
never doubted his essential patriotism. The proof of that 
confidence is now writ large. 





We have dealt elsewhere with the prospects of the 
elections, and will not attempt to say more here. 
few hours the results of the first elections will be known. 


In a very 
We 
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may say, however, that Friday’s news shows conclusively that 
there is a great movement throughout the country in favour 
of the Unionists, and one which is bound to affect the polling. 
The Unionists not only say that they desire that the will of 
the people should prevail, but are willing to provide the 
machinery to make their words effective. The Liberals do 
but offer lip-service to the essential principle of democracy. 
They say they want the will of the people to prevail, but they 
are determined at all costs to prevent the establishment of 
the only effective system for securing that the people shall 
have the final word in all matters of grave legislative import- 
ance. We trust to the political instinct of the electors to 
enable them to realise which party in the State now stands 
for true democracy. There is of course nothing new in the 
distrust of the people’s will shown by the Radical Party. The 
Jacobins during the French Revolution showed exactly the 
same spirit. They were willing to talk for ever about the 
people with a big P, but the people were only to be allowed to 
have their will if and when it coincided with the political 
aspirations and desires of these false democrats. 


We give later some selections from the vast mass of oratory 
which has poured forth during the week. Special notice, 
however, is demanded by two speeches reported in Friday’s 
papers. The first is Mr. Balfour's second speech at Reading, 
in which he reiterated his pledge that a new tariff should not 
be imposed upon the people until a poll of the people “Aye” or 
“No” had been taken thereon. The people would be asked: 
“Are you in favour, or are you not, of our general scheme of 
Tariff Reform?” It must not be supposed from this that 
Mr. Balfour means that an abstract question will be put to the 
people. No one who has thought the question out can doubt 
for a moment that the only practical plan to adopt is that 
adopted in Switzerland, under which a definite legislative 
scheme is put before the people, and they accept it or reject it 
as they choose. People can never be got to agree upon the form 
of an abstract question. In other words, Tariff Reform, or any 
other reform, must be referred to the people in the shape of a 
definite Bill which has already been passed through Parlia- 
ment. What the people must be asked to say is whether they 
will allow it to come into operation or not. It is for this 
reason that, as our readers know, we have always put our 
model ballot-paper in the form :—‘“ Are you in favour of an 
Actentitled * * * * * * coming into operation? If 
so, put X in the column marked ‘Yes.’ If not, put X in 
the column marked ‘ No.’” 


Mr. Asquith, in his speech on Thursday, showed clearly 
how intense is the dread of the Referendum felt by the 
Liberals. They do not want to hear the authentic voice of 
the people. Mr. Asquith met Mr. Balfour’s very reasonable 
challenge to him, to do in regard to Home-rule what the 
Unionists had agreed to do in regard to Tariff Reform, with 
a flat refusal. Mr. Asquith will not allow the people to decide 
the question of Home-rule. That is the long and short of 
the matter, though of course Mr. Asquith, with his usual 
oratorical ability, did his best to conceal the weakness 
of his position by declaring that, as the Liberals hated 
the Referendum altogether, it was not reasonable to ask them 
to submit Home-rule to that device, and by a laboured 
attempt to prove that though the Referendum might do very 
well in other countries, it would not do here. He reminds us 
of the line in the “ Biglow Papers” :— 

“Liberty’s the kind of thing that don’t agree with niggers.” 

Tt is all very well for the will of the people to prevail in 
Switzerland, but it would never do in England. 








The new German Naval Estimates were presented to the 
Reichstag on Monday. The Times correspondent says that 
recurring ordinary expenditure amounts to £8,360,642, or 
£493,916 more than a year ago. Non-recurring ordinary 
expenditure amounts to £13,200,141, or £371,727 more than a 
year ago. These figures, together with extraordinary expendi- 
ture to the amount of £966,995, give a grand total of 
/22,527,778. The amount of expenditure to be met out of 
loan is £4,486,000. The votes for “construction and 
armament of ships” amount to £12,513,650, or £336,150 
more than a year ago. The correspondent also gives in 


Monday's paper a summary of the forthcoming German Army 
Bill. 


The present strength of the Army, on a peace footing, 





i 
is 505,839. By 1915 this number will be increased to 
515,321. O€£ this increase of 9,482 men, 7,000 will be supplied 
by Prussia. 





On Friday week the mutineers of the Brazilian Navy at 
Rio de Janeiro sent a message to the President expressing 
their sorrow for the revolt, and stating that they laid down 
their arms in confidence that they would be amnestied ang 
that their demands would be granted. The Chamber agreed 
to act on these suggestions, but the Senate not unnaturally 
hesitated—the men had killed three of their officers—ang 
while the debate in the Senate was continuing the ships 
steamed out of the harbour. Later wireless messages to the 
ships announced that the Senate had agreed to the amnesty, 
On Saturday night the ships returned to the harbour, and 
officers took command again. It gives one an uncomfortable 
feeling to think that the submission of such mutineers can be 
got only by purchasing it. Brazil has two of the largest battle- 
ships in the world, and if Congress had refused to give way, 
the crews, knowing they need expect no mercy if they sur- 
rendered themselves to justice, might have decided to enjoy 
themselves in the time-honoured manner of mutineers while 
life lasted. Rio might have been shelled and the coast 
plundered, and one does not see what the end would have 
been if the whole Fleet had joined in the adventure. 

The rising in Mexico, which a week ago threatened to be 
serious, has been virtually overcome by the Government. 
Everything depended on the Army, and the Army apparently 
remained loyal. General Reyes, the picturesque and popular 
ex-Commander-in-Chief, who, it is thought, could have altered 
the course of the revolution as he pleased, has not moved 
from Paris. Examples of the autocratic habit, which veils 
itself under the forms of Republicanism, are to be found in 
the suppression of newspapers which have committed no 
offence worthy of the name. The Government’s semi- 
official organ has been suppressed, as the Times corre- 
spondent tells us, for merely recommending that members of 
the outer circle of the more influential supporters of the 
Government should be given office. The editor of another 
paper has been cast into a pestiferous prison because he said 
that the fighting of the revolutionaries in an engagement was 
heroic. There is not much real freedom evidently, nor much 
humour either, in a country where men may not say that an 
enemy, whoever he be, is a “first-class fighting man.” 
Praise of the enemy you can conquer is really an agreeable 
form of self-flattery. Probably the wretched people who are 
held in servitude by their creditors in Yucatan are much too 
feeble and disorganised to rise, but there must be much dis- 
content which cannot indefinitely be ignored. President Diaz 
has done an immense work in the creation of modern Mexico, 
but it is evident that the conditions must change when his 
long-continued period of office ends. 


Mr. Redmond addressed a large meeting at Wexford on 
Sunday last, and made a highly significant speech. The coming 
Election, he observed, was above and beyond all else an Irish 
Election, and whatever happened in that Election, Ireland 
stood to win. He had asked for no declaration of Home-rule 
from English Ministers. “ But declarations had been made,— 
take them for what they were worth. The Prime Minister in 
the most solemn way pledged himself and his Cabinet and his 
party, not to Devolution, not to Home-rule all round, but, in 
his own words, to a system of full self-government for Ireland.” 
If the Irish Party had voted against the Budget, they would 
have saved the House of Lords, the great hereditary enemy of 
their race, the only obstacle which stood between them and 
Home-rule. At the close of his speech Mr. Redmond defined 
Home-rule as a Parliament elected by the Irish people with an 
Executive responsible to it, and with full control over all purely 
Irish affairs. There would be no persecution of Protestants: 
to say so wasa calumny. Finally, Mr. Redmond said he did 
not ask the people of Ireland at this moment to put their 
trust in the Tory or the Liberal Party, or even in Mr. 
Asquith. He asked them to put their trust in him (Mr. 
Redmond). It will thus be seen that “tocing the line,” so 
far from earning gratitude, excites nothing but contempt. 


Mr. Asquith spoke at Reading on Tuesday. Addressing 
a great gathering at the railway sheds, the Prime Minister 
declared that Mr. Redmond had no more to do with the 
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Dissolution than the man in the moon. He condemned 
plural yoting as an abuse which prevented the House of 
Commons from being fully representative, but said nothing 
about the over-representation of Ireland. Coming to the 
Referendum, Mr. Asquith repeated his criticism that it was 
impossible to define what were “questions of great gravity.” 
He objected entirely to the substitution of a casual and 
sporadic set of judgments by plebiscite on an imperfectly 
defined issue for the judgment deliberately arrived at after 
the exchange of argument and the clash of Parliamentary 
discussion by the chosen and responsible representatives of 
the people. Such a change would upset the very foundations 
of representative government, and degrade the House of 
Commons from the position of the greatest and most 
deliberate Executive in the world to the level of a mere 
debating society. 

Mr. Asquith ended his speech by the very unfortunate 
question: Were they to understand that, if the Tories came 
in with a majority, they would have no mandate for Tariff 
Reform? “Is Tariff Reform a matter of great gravity? 
Tariff Reformers will say it is. If it is a matter of great 
gravity, it ought to be subjected to a great Referendum 
(laughter). Who is going to frame the questions? In what 
form is it going to be put?” While he was speaking Mr. 
Asquith was being answered by Mr. Balfour at the Albert 
Hall. Tariff Reform will be submitted to the people. If 
Mr. Asquith would take the trouble to study the Referendum, 
instead of merely abusing it, he would find that what he 
thinks, or pretends to think, impossible has been done. In 
Switzerland a new tariff was submitted to the votes of the 
electors. The difficulty as to framing questions is nothing 
but a Radical bogy. The question is: “ Will you have the 
tariff passed by the Legislature put into operation?” That 
is a question easy to frame and easy to answer with “Yes” 
or “ No.” 


We discuss elsewhere Mr. Balfour's speech at the Albert 
Hall on Tuesday, but we may mention here the enthusiasm 
which greeted his announcement that he was prepared to 
submit Tariff Reform to the direct vote of the people. The 
scene is thus described by the Daily Telegraph :— 

“The second the sentence was completed a terrific roar broke 

out. Gallery vied with arena, and stalls with boxes, in their 
display of enthusiasm, and the cheering rolled backwards and 
forwards in triumph at the masterly move which has killed the 
‘Dear Food Bogey’ at this Election. Every man and woman in 
the audience had leapt to their feet, and cries arose from every 
corner: ‘This has won the Election.’” 
Although Mr. Balfour devoted the greater part of his speech 
to the Referendum, he found opportunities for making by 
the way many effective points against his opponents. We 
may especially mention the passage in which he pointed out 
the anxiety as to the cost of a Referendum which was 
displayed by a Chancellor of the Exchequer who is delighted 
to think “ that every one of the people’s representatives should 
for the first time for many centuries of British history be paid 
a salary out of public funds.” 











Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Glasgow on Friday week fully 
warranted Mr. Asquith’s subsequent handsome testimonial 
when he referred to the speaker as “the ablest, the most 
cautious,and the most dexterous advocate of the new proposals” 
in the House of Lords. But the speech was marked by force, 
sincerity, and true statesmanship, as well as dexterity. As for 
the six hundred obstructive Peers, he noticed that the last 
four Liberal Premiers had created one hundred and thirty-six 
Liberal Peers, but only seventy-five “toed the line” in the 
great division on the Budget in 1909. He then dealt 
faithfully with the misstatements of Mr. Churchill’s prema- 
ture manifesto, showing that, out of two hundred and thirty 
measures introduced by the Government from 1906 to 1910, 
only six were rejected, and then only for the purpose of 
referring them to the judgment of the people of the 
country. The Lords hung up the Budget for five weeks, 
while the Government hung it up for five months. The question 
they had to ask themselves was whether they were going to be 
governed, not by the Peers, but by a scratch majority in the 
Commons. 

At Portsmouth on Wednesday night Lord Lansdowne 


emphasised Mr. Balfour’s declaration upon the Referendum. 
Mr. Asquith had challenged them as to whether they would 








allow a Referendum upon ‘Tariff Reform, and the challenge 
had been taken up by Mr. Balfour. “ Although it was 
originally intended to use the Referendum generally as 
a means of getting over differences between the two 
Houses of Parliament, we are ready to give an under- 
taking that we will not apply Tariff Reform until a 
Referendum has been taken on it from the people of 
this country.” Lord Lansdowne, after expressing a hope that 
this would reassure the moderate Free-traders, pointed out 
that Mr. Asquith had pleaded guilty to flirting with the 
Referendum on different occasions. “We are not flirting 
with it. We mean business.” 


The speech delivered by Lord Rosebery at Manchester 
on Wednesday showed the qualities of brilliance and 
moderation that we are accustomed to find in all that 
he says. He dwelt especially upon the Constitutional 
issue with its effects upon the Union, and declared 
that we were “marching through a fog to the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom.” Lord Rosebery 
protested also against the attacks that were being made in 
some quarters upon the Peers as a class, and in this con- 
nexion repeated in the most tactful way the story of Lord 
George Wellesley’s brave rescue of a girl who threw herself 
off Putney Bridge. “ Without a moment’s hesitation he threw 
off his jacket and jumped into the water from that great 
height, and in the middle of a choppy stream and a high wind 
travelled for a hundred yards against the river, and eventually 
saved the life of the poor girl.” We can only echo Lord Rose- 
bery’s comment that “ there are brave men in all conditions 
of life, thank God, in this country.” 


Lord Curzon, who spoke at Hull on Monday in support of 
the candidature of Sir Seymour King, effectively compared the 
two different platform styles affected by the Liberal leaders. 
Whatever they thought of Mr. Asquith’s arguments, no one 
could deny that he always spoke as a statesman and a 
gentleman. The other style was patented at Limehouse, 
developed at Newcastle, and developed with assiduous 
practice at Mile End, St. Pancras, and Edinburgh, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s constant resort to the same phraseology 
proving it to be part of a settled policy to appeal to the 
lowest passions of his fellow-countrymen, and to inflame that 
most detestable of all things,—a class war between different 
sections of the community. In all these speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George there was no argument, no reasoning, only 
coarse invective and slanderous abuse. Even his method of 
making exceptions was objectionable, as when he said of the 
Master of Elibank that, in spite of his rank, he was not such 
a bad fellow. “ What,” asked Lord Curzén, “would be 
thought of any one on this side who said that a working man 
was a good fellow in spite of his corduroys?” As for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attacks on himself personally, Lord Curzon 
said that though he belonged to the House of Lords he would 
be willing to put the working hours of his life, such as it had 
been, into the scales against those of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
he did not think they would strike the beam. 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Dudley on Monday, criticised 
the composition of the House of Lords as he imagined it 
would be if Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions were put into effect. 
If the new Peers qualified by distinguished public service were 
put at forty, there might be twenty belonging to each 
political party. That would do to begin with. But the 
reformed House would also contain hereditary Peers elected 
by hereditary Peers. Assuming there were one bundred and 
sixty hereditary Peers, how many would be Liberals? When 
a Scotch Peer, who was elected by his fellow-Peers, voted for 
the Budget, he never appeared again in the House of 
Lords. The hundred and sixty would all be, or would soon 
become, Conservatives. [Why? Under a system of minority 
voting there is no such necessity.] Lastly, there were to be the 
Peers elected from outside, and these were to be at least 
equal in numbers to the qualified Peers and the Peer-elected 
Peers taken together. Suppose that the outside election of 
Peers gave an equal number to each political party. The total 
result in the House would be two hundred and eighty Con- 
servatives and one hundred and twenty Liberals,—a perpetual 
Conservative majority of one hundred and sixty. 





Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79{—Friday week 79. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE ELECTIONS. 


EFORE Mr. Balfour’s announcement of the applica- 
tion of the Referendum to Tariff Reform had been 
made we had decided to write a special appeal to the 
moderate and Free-trade electors. It was our intention to 
urge them to vote for Tariff Reform candidates, in spite of 
the fact that, as we then feared was the case, no definite 
pledge would be forthcoming that votes given for Tariff 
Reformers at this Election should not be used to pass 
Tariff Reform without taking the opinion of the people 
directly on the Fiscal issue. We recognised the heavy 
responsibility of giving such advice, but we determined to 
take it in view of the vast and irremediable evils which 
must arise from single-Chamber government and its 
inevitable sequel, Home-rule. We were ready to act on 
the principle of choosing the lesser of two evils. Happily 
such an appeal is no longer necessary. There is no 
need for us to ask Free-traders to make any sacrifice of 
their economic opinions in order to save the country from 
the revolutionary dangers of single-Chamber government. 
With a statesmanship, a moderation, and a sense of 
— for which they cannot be too highly praised, the 
ariff Reform leaders recognised that it would not be 
right to ask men for votes to prevent single-Chamber 
government and the dissolution of the Union and to use 
the votes thus obtained to pass Tariff Reform. Free-trade 
Unionists and moderate Liberals who detest the idea of 
setting up an uncontrolled and uncontrollable oligarchy in 
the House of Commons are thus at this Election left per- 
fectly free to record their votes without any feeling that 
they will thereby be sacrificing their economic principles. 
Tn addition, those of them who are anxious to get rid of 
certain most serious evils in our representative system 
have the opportunity, thanks again to the boldness 
and wisdom of the Unionist leaders, of introducing a 
principle which will prevent the misuse of Parliamentary 
institutions and secure that the will of the people shall 
— As we have said elsewhere, the Unionist leaders 
have made a great sacrifice and taken a great responsibility 
by the course they have pursued, and Free-trade Unionists 
would be totally lacking in the sense of gratitude if 
they were not to recognise this fact. The willingness of 
the Tariff Reformers to rise above narrow party considera- 
tions must be acknowledged not merely by voting for 
them, but by working for them, heart and soul, in the 
elections that begin to-day. That Free-trade Unionists 
and moderate Liberals will realise this duty, and act on 
it, we feel sure, and therefore no more need be urged upon 
the point. 

Though we admit that there is always an incalculable 
element in elections which may render nugatory the most 
careful political prophecy, and also that the time is very 
short in which to make the mass of the voters understand 
the stupendous change which is involved by the adoption of 
the Referendum by the Unionists, and by the pledge that 
Tariff Reform shall be submitted to a direct vote of 
the people, we feel that Unionist prospects are now 
distinctly bright. How bright they are may be judged 
by the condition of consternation—it is nothing less— 
to which the Home-rule and Radical Party has been 
reduced. All that its leaders on the platform and 
in the Press now seem capable of doing is to stutter 
forth indignant declarations that the Unionists have 
shown the white flag and have surrendered their principles. 
That is, of course, the merest vituperative nonsense. To 
begin with, Unionists have always declared that they were 
willing to abide by the will of the people when once it was 
ascertained. They showed that this was not mere rhetoric 
but true conviction by the perfectly loyal way in which 
they accepted the decision come to at the last Election in 
regard to the passage of the Budget. All that has happened 
is that the Unionist Party has come to see that it is neces- 
sary to establish some definite machinery for ascertaining 
the true will of the people in matters of grave legislative 
importance, and that the best possible means of doing this 
has already been discovered in Switzerland and America,— 
namely, the Referendum, or, as we should greatly prefer 
it to be called, the poll of the people. 

To suggest that the Unionists have no right to adopt 
the Referendum because it is a democratic measure, as the 














Westminster Gazette now does every day with hysterical 
insistence, is too childish for words. For the last twenty. 
five years and more the Unionists have openly admitted 
that they, like every other party in the State, accept demo. 
cracy, and accept it whole-heartedly. Unless, then, we 
are to allow that the Liberals not only have a right to 
oppose the policy of the Unionists, but also have the right 
to lay down what that policy shall be, it is preposteroug 
to suggest that the Unionists are surrendering or 
showing the white flag because they have the good sensg 
not merely to talk about trusting the people, like the 
Radicals, but to take the necessary and practical steps to 
make their words effective. Instead of the Unionists 
having raised the white flag, they have raised the fiery 
cross, an emblem which, we trust, will rally every true 
friend of liberty and sane government in the country to 
fight the pretensions of a log-rolling oligarchy,—men who 
usurp the forms without the substance of democracy, and 
who indulge the license without the temper of popular 
government. Of course we are not so foolish as to think 
that the Liberals who complain so lachrymosely about the 
white flag and the surrender of the Tariff Reformers 
really believe what they say. They only use this language 
because they have been thrown into a delirious panic, 
and are utterly at a loss how to meet their opponents, 
Feeling that they must say something, and not knowing 
what to say, they fall back on incoherent abuse. What 
they like to do is to put up a straw man and then beat him 
to pieces, but that pleasant game has now become 
impossible. They tell us that the Unionists are “ on the 
run.” In one sense no doubt they are, but the “ run,” 
unfortunately for the Liberals, is taking the form of a 
united charge, which will carry the entrenchments of 
single-Chamber government, Home-rule, and Jacobin 
privilege. 

Let us consider the electoral prospects, by com- 
paring the existing situation with what happened 
last January. No reasonable man can, we _ think, 
assert that at this moment the Liberals are in a 
better position than they were eleven months ago. The 
most they can possibly expect is to do as well as then; 
but clearly they will not do as well. And for this 
reason. All the signs and omens show that there has been 
in the last ten days a very large defection of moderate 
Liberals and of Free-trade Unionists,—men who in 
January supported the Liberals on the ground that the 
Lords ought not to have thrown out the Budget. We 
admit that if you merely count heads those who have 
publicly announced their defection do not seem very 
numerous; but, on the other hand, the aforesaid heads are 
very representative. We venture to say that men like 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Lord Joicey, Sir William Forwood, and the other well- 
known persons who have said that at this Election they 
mean to support Tariff Reform candidates, do not stand 
alone. For every one of these notables there are svattered 
about the constituencies several thousands of less-known 
people who are thinking exactly the same thoughts and 
taking up exactly the same position. In other words, after 
Mr. Balfour’s pledge that votes given for Tariff Reformers 
at this Election will not be used to pass Tariff Reform 
without another and direct appeal to the people, some 
two hundred or three hundred voters will, on an average, 
leave the Liberals in each constituency. But note that 
there are no signs whatever that there has been 4 
corresponding defection from the Unionist side. We 
hear nothing of men who voted for the Unionists 
at the last Election now preparing to vote for their 
opponents. 

Putting aside for the moment the question whether 
the number of revolting Liberals is great or small—this 
ean only be decided at the polls—it is admitted on all sides 
that whatever change has taken place has only been in one 
direction, and that is in support of the Unionists. What 
does that mean when translated into action? We believe 
at the very lowest it means that the Unionists are perfectly 
certain to keep the great bulk of the constituencies 
which they hold by small majorities, while, on the other 
hand, they will, save in exceptional circumstances, carry 
the great mass of the constituencies where last January 
the Liberal majorities were below, say, five hundred. 
They may of course do a great deal better than this, but 
considering the way things are going we should be very 
much surprised if they did worse. This should mean that 
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s. ciipemmmnaile 
at the least Mr. Asquith’s mixed majority of Socialists and 


Nationalists will be reduced to thirty or forty. But if that is 
achieved enough will have been done to prevent single- 
Chamber government and the destruction of the Union. 
Mr. Asquith’s majority will only exist because of that over- 
representation of Ireland which was so unfortunately left 
unredressed by the late Unionist Administration. But it 
is clear that a Ministry resting on a majority of that kind 
could not have the impertinence to propose to set up 
single-Chamber government in order to destroy the 
on. 

oe though the teeth and claws of the tiger will be 
cut if the Unionists win only thirty seats, we 
want, and hope for, a great deal more than that. We 
should like to see the Unionists returned to power with a 
majority of at least forty votes. To obtain this it will, 
of course, be necessary to win some seventy seats. The 
Unionists have a tremendous amount of hard work before 
them, and it will be difficult to accomplish anything 
satisfactory without a good working majority in the House 
of Commons. Remember what is the programme to which 
they are pledged. They will have to reform the House of 
Lords on the lines of Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, and 
to introduce the Referendum with guarantees, as already 
promised by Lord Lansdowne, that the Liberals shall be 
able to use the Referendum in cases where they are in a 
minority, both in the Commons and in the Lords. Next, 
and this is a matter of vital importance, the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland must be reduced and the under- 
representation of England made good. Happily the 
fact that the Census is to be taken next spring should give 
a substantial statistical foundation for doing this work 
properly. No sane Unionist desires of course to take away 
a single representative from Ireland to which she is justly 
entitled. All we want is electoral justice for every part 
of the United Kingdom. We have too long endured the 
monstrous injustice under which Ireland has had forty 
Members too many, and England forty Members too few. 
There will be no gerrymandering of the constituencies ; 
but the accordance of a privileged vote to Ireland must be 
put an end to. People talk as if the Unionists might 
possibly shelve these duties if they were returned. We 
have not the slightest fear on this head. The Unionists 
thoroughly understand their duty, and, as Lord Lans- 
downe said, mean business, both about the reform of the 
Lords and the Referendum. But we must not forget that 
they cannot perform this duty without a working majority 
inthe Commens. That is absolutely essential. 

We have only one more word to say to the “ balancing ” 
elector, if such there should still be. Let his guiding 
principle be to use his vote in such a way as to secure that 
in the future the will of the people shall be ascertained 
and shall prevail in regard to all legislative projects of 
grave importance. But such a reformed Constitution 
can certainly not be obtained by voting for Liberals at 
the present Election. Those who wish for a democratic 
corrective to the misuse of representative institutions 
must perforce support Unionist candidates. Let them 
remember also that the Referendum is the implacable 
enemy of the caucus. 





THE REFERENDUM ISSUE. 
A SUDDEN, dramatic, and most beneficent change has 


come over the situation,—a change which will, we 
believe, exercise an overwhelming influence at the polls. 
The issue now before the country is plainly seen to be: 
“In matters of grave moment, is the will of the 
people to prevail or the will of a single Chamber?” 
The General Election which begins to-day is thus 
destined to be one of the most momentous in our 
history. The people are in effect being asked whether 
they will add the necessary corrective to representative 
government,—a corrective which will prevent the repre- 
sentative system under the stress of party ties from 
degenerating into an oligarchy. Without destroying the 
representative principle, the Referendum will safeguard 
the interests of the democracy, and ensure that the will of 
the majority shall prevail. Lord Lansdowne and the 
House of Lords, when they adopted the Referendum or 
direct vote of the people as a means of deciding deadlocks 
between the two Houses, in fact proposed to place the veto 
power in the hands of the nation itself. There was a 
danger, however, that it might not be possible to make 











people at the coming Election understand this point 
owing to the cross-interests involved in the Fiscal and 
other questions. As our readers know, though we 
were ourselves prepared at the present crisis to put 
aside altogether the question of Free-trade and act 
only on the Constitutional issue, we felt deep anxiety 
as to whether the mass of the electors could be 
induced to do this. We felt that there were tens of 
thousands of voters in the constituencies who, though 
opposed to the present Government, would be misled by 
the notion that it would be their duty to vote on the 
problem of Tariff Reform versus Free-trade, and upon the 
question of food-taxes. 

In order to set these voters free to deal with the 
Constitutional issue, we suggested that the leaders of the 
Unionist Party should give the assurance that Tariff 
Reform would not be brought into operation till the 
people had been consulted thereupon. The reception of the 
Spectator’s suggestion was at first by no means favourable. 
The leaders of the Tariff Reform Party showed, we admit, 
personally little or no antagonism to the plan, and amply 
proved their own good faith in the matter. It was clear 
that they did not want to snatch an advantage. It was, how- 
ever, very strongly urged that it was too late to adopt the 
Spectator’s plan. We were told also that the mass of 
Tariff Reformers in the electorate would not comprehend 
the proposal, and would imagine that their leaders had run 
away from a policy in which those voters most sincerely 
believed. “We dare not,” it was said in so many 
words, “run the risk of damping the ardour of our 
supporters. There would not be time to make them 
understand what we were doing, and our opponents would 
be sure to represent our action as surrender.” To this view 
we ceubenal te offer a direct negative. We felt sure that 
the mass of the Unionist and Tariff Reform voters would 
not be so easily misled, but would fully recognise the 
reasons for their leaders’ action, and would thoroughly 
approve thereof. English people of all classes appreciate 
the principle of sacrifice, and would not resent but admire 
those who asked them, for the general good of the country, 
to give up temporarily even a most cherished political 
tenet. 

We admit, however, that only a week ago we were 
obliged to conclude, though with intense regret, that 
our policy had been rejected, and that it was no 
use urging it further. The decision in the party had 
apparently gone the other way, and we were prepared 
to accept it loyally, though we felt that a tremendous 
opportunity had been missed. To our intense relief, 
Mr. Balfour, strongly influenced no doubt by the action 
of Lord Lansdowne and of the Unionist leaders in the 
House of Lords, has once more shown his courage and 
statesmanship. At the eleventh hour he decided to run 
the great risk of changing the whole issue, and of 
asking his party to do exactly what we had ventured to 
demand,—namely, to pledge themselves that votes given 
to Unionist candidates at the coming Election should 
not be used to pass Tariff Reform, but that this question 
should be referred to the free, unprejudiced, and direct 
decision of the people. 

Only those who know the innermost workings of party 
politics will be able to understand how tremendous was the 
responsibility thus undertaken by Mr. Balfour, and to give 
him full credit for what he hasdone. Nor must such credit, 
and in an equal degree, be withheld from Mr. Balfour's col- 
leagues. They share the responsibility for a decision which 
was probably even more difficult for them to take, and they 
must share the praise for statesmanship and patriotism. 
Their justification is to be found in the way in which the 
announcement was received. When Mr. Balfour announced, 
in words destined to be historical, that the Beferendum 
would be applicable to Tariff Reform—*“ I have not the least 
objection to submitting the principles of Tariff Reform to 
a Referendum”—the reporters tell us that the sentence was 
scarcely finished before the audience rose to its feet in a 
tumult of cheering. Once again was shown the instinct 
for statesmanship of the ordinary Englishman, an instinct 
to which, we venture to say, it is always safe to trust. 
In an instant all the talk that the rauk-and-file of the 
Tariff Reformers—the meeting at the Albert Hall was a 
most typical popular meeting—would never agree to a 
Referendum on Tariff Reform, would never understand 
the situation, and would imagine that they were being 
forced to surrender their policy, was shown to be utterly 
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baseless. The bulk of the Tariff Reform Party recognised | general policy or in their acts as an Executive, but 


what was the true policy, and accepted it with enthusiasm. 
They saw that Mr. Balfour and their leaders had done the 
right thing in the right way, and were proportionately 
delighted. 

That the enthusiasm shown at the Albert Hall was 
nothing accidental or peculiar to London is proved amply 
by the way in which Mr. Balfour's decision has been 
received in the Unionist Press. With the exception of 
the Morning Post, the Unionist Press has endorsed the 
decision with enthusiasm. In addition, all the reports 
from the constituencies show that the Unionist Party 
is in effect unanimous, not merely for the introduction of 
the Referendum into the Constitution, but on the decision 
that Tariff Reform ought not to be excepted, but, like other 
issues of special gravity, should be submitted to the 
people. The manner in which Mr. Balfour made his 
momentous announcement was very happy. It shows 
his appreciation of his countrymen’s attitude of mind. 
There is no sounder maxim in life or in politics, and 
none which is more popular with Englishmen, than 
the maxim: “If you decide to do a thing, do it hand- 
somely.” Mr. Balfour, as may be seen from his speech, 
made no attempt to hedge, or to use vague language, or 
not to commit himself irrevocably on the matter of placing 
the final word in regard to Tariff Reform in the hands of 
the people themselves through a direct vote. His words 
form the most clear and distinct pledge, and as such 
were at once accepted by his audience and later by the 
country at large. 

Things have moved so fast during the past week that it 
will be worth while, before we leave the subject of the 
Referendum, to take stock of the situation and show 
exactly how the Unionist Party now stand on this point. 
The Referendum, or direct appeal to the people, has been 
adopted by the Unionist Party as their solution of dead- 
locks between the House of Commons and that reformed 
House of Lords which it is their desire to establish. 

(1) In all matters of grave moment upon which the two 
Houses cannot agree, the decision of the master of both— 
t.e., the people—is to be taken. 

(2) Provision is to be made to meet the Liberal com- 
plaint that the Referendum would never be used when the 
Unionists were in office. Even in cases where both Houses 
are agreed on matters of grave moment, the Referendum 
may be invoked either on the petition of a minority, 
say, of one-third of the House of Commons, or by the 
petition of a certain number of voters, as in Switzerland. 
In all probability, however, a petition by a minority of the 
House of Commons would be the more effective and 
would be more liked by the Liberals. In the case of 
popular petitions by large numbers of persons, the 
identification of the signatories is a difficult matter. 

(3) The Referendum must be applied, as in Switzerland, 
to the definite acceptance or rejection of a specific measure. 
In practice it would be very seldom possible to get the two 
parties to agree to putting questions to the electorate in a 
simple or abstract form. This difficulty does not arise 
over the question : “ Do you wish, or do you not wish, that 
this Bill shail come into operation?” That is a question 
which every man can answer. Whether he will answer it 
wisely or not is of course another matter, but at any 
rate it is a question upon which a definite answer can 
always be given. As to an abstract question, many 
voters would fect: “I cannot answer this, for it all 
depends upon the way in which the proposal is worked 
out in detail.” 

(4) The direct vote of the people must be given by the 
voters on the Parliamentary register, and must be given 
by them under the safe and well-tested conditions 
which prevail at Parliamentary elections. The voter, 
that is, must vote under the guarantees for honest 
voting afforded by the Ballot Act and the Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 

(5) No Bill adopted at a Referendum should be 
repealed except at another Referendum. 

It is sometimes urged that the Referendum would 
destroy our Constitution because it would destroy the 
responsibility of Governments. Nothing could be more 
absurd than this proposition. There is not the slightest 
reason why a Government whose Bill had been rejected at 
a Referendum should resign if they still retain a working 
majority inthe House of Commons. The country would not 


have said that it had lost confidence in the Government's 








merely have shown that it did not wish a particular 
measure to be adopted. No doubt occasionally a Govern. 
ment might feel constrained to say that the measure put 
before the country and rejected was so necessary to 
what they considered sound administration that ‘they 
could not go on. But such cases, though they might 
arise, would be exceptional. As a rule, there would be no 
need for resignation. Though we have not yet used the 
Referendum, there are plenty of examples in recent history 
of Governments not resigning when their measures haye 
been thrown out by the House of Lords, and when the 
refusal of the Government to appeal to the country thereon 
has afforded proof that they did not think the natiog 
desired these measures. Take, for example, Mr. Gladstone's 
action over his second Home-rule Bill. When the House 
of Lords threw the Bill out, he did not resign, because 
he and his colleagues were convinced that the country 
was against them. Again, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner. 
man’s Administration did not resign when the House 
of Lords threw out the first Education Bill, or when the 
Liberal Government were obliged to drop the second 
Education Bill. Ministers have constantly, either directly 
or indirectly, had to give up legislation which they could 
not get through Parliament, and yet they have not thought 
it necessary to resign. Why, then, should they resign if 
the people, who even the Liberals admit are their masters, 
decline to assent to a particular measure? But even 
supposing we are wrong here, and that Ministers would 
always think it necessary to resign if they were beaten, 
this merely means that Governments would take great 
care that the legislation which they introduced upon grave 
matters should be so consonant with the popular will as 
to secure the consent of the country. Can it be said 
that there would be any very great evil im such a 
result? The truth is that the people who use this 
argument about the necessity of Governments resigning 
are not democrats at heart and do not trust the people. 
What they want is an oligarchy composed of elected 
persons, not a true democracy. 





DEMAGOGUES V. DEMOCRACY. 
NDERLYING the more obvious issues in the General 
Election which is now in full swing is the conflict 
between personalities and principles,—between two dema- 
goguesand the principle of democracy. The two demagogues, 
we need hardly say, are Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the real question which the electors are 
asked to decide is whether they propose to give autocratic 
power to these two gentlemen, or whether they prefer to 
keep power in their own hands. If the Liberals are 
returned with an increased majority in the present 
Election, the whole power of legislation will in fact, 
though of course not in name, pass into the hands of these 
two young men. Mr. Asquith has unfortunately ceased to 
count. He is, indeed, rapidly becoming little more than 
a not very eflicient silencer attached to the Radical motor- 
ear. He had his chance rather more than two years ago, 
when he might have forced the resignation over the naval 
question of two subordinates who were publicly flouting 
his authority. He missed that chance, and it will never 
recur. Power within the Liberal Party has finally passed 
from him to them. 

As for the other Ministers, even their names are scarcely 
known to the majority of the electorate. They do their 
work quietly and unobtrusively, and in the case of many 
of them the work is extremely well done; but the great 
British public does not hear about it or about them, because 
they, to their credit, have not developed the particular art 
of keeping themselves always in the limelight. The trick is 
very simple, and doubtless either of the twin demagogues 
could give private hints to his colleagues as to the 
manner in which it is best done. Places where 
journalists congregate must frequently be visited and 
great pains must be taken to be civil to the repre- 
sentatives of the Press, regardless of party politics. All 
this helps wonderfully. But in addition those special 
rhetorical arts which appeal to the multitude must be 
carefully studied. The mob likes to see the colours laid 
on thick, to hear the aristocracy compared to a rank cheese 
and their veto to an accursed toll-bar. It is so simple 
that the least intelligent listener can understand what 18 
meant, and the great heart of the public meeting throbs 
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ively. There aresome men who cannot do such work 

ie whatever the price offered for it ; but the price is a 

big one. There are few things in the world that men more 

ardently desire than power ; and if the work of the 
demagogue is successfully done it brings him power, 
absolute and irresistible so long as it lasts. ; 

That is what Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill are playing for, and they are playing their game 
extremely well. There was a time when their partner- 
ship was so close that they were running neck and 
neck together. That time has passed. There is now an 
interval between them. Mr. Lloyd George has forged well 
ahead ; Mr. Winston Churchill follows eagerly behind, but 
increasingly conscious that he is outdistanced. Possibly 
the day may come when the present partnership will be 
exchanged for a keen rivalry. That is where democracy 
gets its chance against thedemagogue. Evenif the alliance 
continues it will be inferior for fighting purposes to the 
force which one great demagogue could put in the field. 
If by some freak of fortune the qualities of these two men 
had been enshrined in one body, there would indeed have 
been a grave danger of the stifling of true democracy perhaps 
for many years. But happily the two are separate, and 
neither alone possesses sufficient qualities to make a really 
formidable demagogue. Mr. Lloyd George has immense 
magnetic power with men, both in private and in public. In 
private he has an easy, genial manner which all men like, 
and it is not too much to say that among his political foes 
as well as his political friends he is almost universally 

pular. In public he can sway great audiences and 

attract the plaudits of the people in a way that no 
other man, since Mr. Chamberlain quitted the political 
arena, can rival. On the other hand, he does not possess 
those more solid intellectual qualities to which Mr. Winston 
Churchill owes his position. He has far less knowledge of 
the outer world, far less knowledge of history, literature, 
and political science, and a far less cultivated and power- 
ful brain. On all these points Mr. Churchill is his 
undoubted superior. There are few men who at such 
an early age have done so much, and done it so well. But 
in spite of his brilliant talents, Mr. Churchill is not a 
magnetic personality. He will never stir the heart of the 
people as Mr. Lloyd George can stir it. He will never 
be trusted to the same extent. He never excites 
that feeling of affection which is essential if a public 
man is really to sway his country. Perhaps it was 
an instinctive consciousness on the part of these two 
rising politicians that they were complementary to 
one another which threw them into so close an alliance. 
But an alliance is never the same as a union, and Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill running together 
in double harness are much less to be feared than one man, 
if such there could be, combining both their qualities. 
Still less are they to be feared when they are running 
tandem. Even if they succeed, as is of course possible, 
though we do not think it likely, in obtaining a sufficient 
majority in the coming House of Commons to establish 
their autocracy, it will not be of long duration. They are 
not strony enough permanently to control such a force as 
the English democracy. For the English people in the 
main are a shrewd, cautious folk, temporarily carried away 
no doubt by waves of emotion, but for the most part look- 
ing at problems from a sensible, practical point of view. 
Such men will not long be deluded into the belief that a new 
heaven on earth can be created by giving two relatively 
young and extremely noisy politicians power to do what 
they like with the Constitution of the country and with the 
property of its people. 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that the power of 
the demagogue will not be destroyed by imitating his 
methods. Mr. F. E. Smith has unquestionably disgusted a 
good many Conservatives by his obvious attempts to imitate 
the political methods of his personal friend, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. On these lines only harm can be done to the 
cause of good government. It is not the business of Con- 
servatives to play down to the passion and the vulgarity 
of the mob,—a very different thing from the people. 
Their business is to try to raise the lower stratum 
of the nation to a higher level, to appeal to the best 
that is in man, not to the worst, even though tem- 
porarily the appeal may meet with comparatively little 
response. English history did not begin yesterday, and 
will not end to-morrow, and these young men in a hurry 
are doing grave injury to their country by their impatience 








to secure immediate results. If democracy is to be a 
success, the masses must be raised to a sense of their 
personal responsibility for the well-being of their country, 
and this can only be done by thoughtful argument and 
honest appeal. The vulgar abuse and the appeals to 
cupidity which are the stock-in-trade of the demagogue 
are degrading both to orator and to audience. 





THE LAWS OF THE AIR. 


HE indefinite adjournment of the International Con- 
ference on Aerial Rights appears to have been caused 
by fundamental differences among the delegates. It is 
easy to see why such differences should exist; a new means 
of transport, which knows no frontiers because it moves in a 
universal element, has been introduced, and the widest 
considerations of strategy and national defence, not to 
mention the administration of the Customs and the pro- 
tection of one’s shores against undesirable immigrants, 
have been brought into play. Last June the Conference 
in Paris had drawn up a provisional scheme for regulating 
international traffic by air, and when that point had been 
reached two or three Governments took fright at the 
immensity of the problems involved. They wanted time to 
think them over, and accordingly the British representative, 
Admiral Gamble, proposed that the Conference should 
adjourn till November 29th. When the Conference 
reassembled on Tuesday, Admiral Gamble’s place was 
taken by Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambassador in 
Paris, who moved that the Conference adjourn sine die. 
This was agreed to, and no one knows whether the same 
Conference will ever meet again. It is worth while to 
look into the issues and see of what sort they are,—what 
dangers and inconveniences countries in the future will 
have to provide against, and how the delegates of the 
Conference, working very much, as we may say, in the air, 
have attempted to tackle them. 

We learn the conténts of the draft Convention from an 
article supplied by a correspondent to the Times of 
Tuesday. The Convention is intended to apply princi- 
pally to balloons, whether ordinary or dirigible, which 
would be subject to the Convention even when travelling 
within the borders of their own countries. Aeroplanes 
would not be subject to the Convention except when 
making international journeys; but it was agreed to invite 
all the contracting Governments to insist on aeroplanes 
bearing marks of identification, plainly distinguishable 
wherever they might be. We should think that the Con- 
vention would not be long in existence before aeroplanes 
would be put on the same terms as balloons. The first 
chapter of the Convention deals with the nationality of 
balloons. No contracting State would allow unauthorised 
balloons—balloons not belonging to contracting States— 
to enter the air over its territory. But it may be said 
that it would be impossible to say to what nation a balloon 
belonged if it were travelling very high. It would 
frequently be invisible above the clouds. The answer to 
the difficulty is that the movements of balloons should be 
checked by methods similar to those adopted by shipping. 
Every master of a ship reports his movements ; he declares 
his departure from a port, and he must fly his distinguish- 
ing flag when he arrives in a foreign port. This is not an 
adequate solution of the difficulty, of course, because a 
ship is not invisible when she enters a foreign port— 
except in a fog—and in any case she cannot sail inland. 
She comes to anchor, and she cannot escape observation 
for long. But the analogy between air shipping and sea 
shipping must be observed as far as possible, and one 
cannot say more. It is a good illustration of the per- 
plexities caused by the use of the universal element. All 
balloons would be registered as ships are registered, and 
every January the contracting States would exchange their 
latest lists. Further, if a State were in doubt as to the 
nationality of a balloon which had entered its air, any other 
contracting State would be bound to answer at once 
questions put to it as to the names of the owner and pilot 
of any balloon which had left its own borders. Balloons 
would all carry large distinguishing marks. 

The second chapter provides that pilots shall possess, 
and always carry with them, certificates of competence, 
similar toa master mariner’s certificate. One State may 
refuse to recognise a certificate of competence issued by 
another State, but it must report its intention to refuse. 
Chapter III. provides liberty of international air traffic, 
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subject to such restrictions as are necessary for each State 
to guarantee its own safety and that of the persons and 
property of the inhabitants. It was proposed that each 
State should make its legislation conform with this under- 
standing. Here we come to very wide and vague 
principles indeed. The highest questions of national 
defence are involved, and we do not wonder that 
some Governments—including, we understand, our 
own—have felt unable to agree to any general formula 
when there is so little experience to guide the judgment. 
Considering that the rules of the sea in time of 
war have never been satisfactorily settled, we confess that 
it would be quite unreasonable to expect an inspired 
formula to dispose of all the difficulties—the much greater 
difficulties—of aerial navigation. It is much better to 
agree to nothing for a while than unwittingly to commit 
ourselves to undertakings which it would be very difficult 
to retract. The objection to a Channel Tunnel is that it 
would quite unnecessarily sign away the privileges of our 
insular position. It could never be guaranteed that the 
French end of the tunnel] would remain in the hands of 
France. The air is not a tunnel, to be sure, but we should 
be very careful not to make ingress too free by an 
element which is much less easily guarded than the sea. 
Chapter III., for the rest, illustrates the curious inter- 
dependence of the needs of nations in this new age. 
Thus :— 

“ Each contracting State has power to regulate passenger and 

goods traffic between points in its own territories, and consequent 
restrictions must be at once published and notified to other 
Governments interested. Interdicted zones are to be indicated 
with sufficient precision to permit of their being indicated on 
aeronautical charts of the scale of 1/500,000 at least. The con- 
tracting States are bound to communicate those charts to one 
another. An airship entering an interdicted zone must make the 
prescribed signal of distress and at once descend, as it must also 
do if signalled from the earth to that effect. Each State is to 
notify to the others the signal which it has adopted.” 
What is an “ interdicted zone”? We suppose that France, 
for instance, would set apart certain sections of her Eastern 
frontier for international traflic—say, a northern, a central, 
and a southern route—and that all the rest—certainly the 
neighbourhood of the more important forts—would be 
interdicted zones. Thus the task of watching the frontier 
would be reduced to manageable proportions. Chapters IV. 
and V. deal with police regulations and the Customs :— 

“It was agreed that airships temporarily coming to earth in 

foreign countries shall be exempt from duty, that provisions and 
working materials shall enjoy the customary tolerance, and that 
passengers’ luggage shall be treated as if it had arrived by cross- 
ing sea or land frontiers. Merchandise can only be carried under 
special conventions or in virtue of internal legislation, the aerial 
transport of explosives, firearms, ammunition, and carrier birds is 
prohibited, and that of photographic apparatus is to be regulated 
by each State for its own territory. A State may cause the photo- 
graphic negatives found on board an airship coming to earth in its 
territory to be developed, and, if necessary, may seize them and 
the photographic apparatus. Wireless telegraphic apparatus 
carried by. an airship may not be used, without special permission, 
for any other purpose than to secure the airship’s safety.” 
Does the era of airships mean a new lease of life for 
smuggling? It will certainly be easy, in spite of aerial 
Customs officials, to avoid a Customs examination at the 
frontier, but probably it would be difficult to avoid 
detection afterwards. 

Chapter VI. treats of public airships and military air- 
ships. Here again far-reaching possibilities are involved, 
and we are not surprised that Great Britain and other 
countries withheld their consent to the proposals. It was 
suggested that military balloons should enjoy privileges of 
extra-territoriality in foreign countries. These privileges 
would hold good, of course, only in peace; a state of 
war between two contracting States would automatically 
end their adhesion to the Convention. But even so it 
appears that Great Britain by signing such a 
Convention would be voluntarily putting herself on 
the same plane as those who do not enjoy the in- 
accessibility of an island. The balloons of France and 
Germany may drift across the common frontier any day by 
chance, and no doubt some sort of arrangement as to the 
nature of their reception is desirable, if not necessary. A 
journey across the sea is a more deliberate business. And 
we have to remember that in regularising the freedom of 
the air it is not only a question of possibly weakening our 
defences, but of shaking the confidence of the people in 
the protection provided for them. The restoration of 
confidence in national defence, even though confidence need 





never have been withheld, is generally an expensive matter, 
We do not recommend stupid and artificial hindrances to a 
science which must of course be developed, but it is 
necessary to think fully before we sign documents. 








ELECTION PERSONALITIES. 


N the Knutsford division of Cheshire the two Parlia- 
mentary candidates, Major Sykes and Mr. J. Whitworth, 
have agreed not to issue any pictorial posters and not to 
“indulge in personalities.” If a definition of “ personalities ” 
could be framed, it would be a good thing if every election 
were fought under these reservations. Picture posters 
certainly are capable of an absolute prohibition ; of all forms 
of poster the picture is generally the most unscrupulous and 
mendacious. A man cannot with impunity tell a lie—which 
can be proved to be a lie—in printed words. But he can 
make thousands of lying suggestions by means of pictures 
without being brought to book. Pictures no doubt have to be 
answered with pictures; we do not blame one political party 
more than the other. But there are enough lying assertions 
in all conscience, which cannot be actually pilloried as lies, in 
the statements pasted on hoardings, without the more 
insidious lies of pictures being added. As for personalities, 
we foresee difficulties which we shall explain presently. Let 
us hope that the amiable candidates of the Knutsford division 
will not be troubled by them. It is obvious, however, that 
the political atmosphere was felt to be uncomfortably 
thick with abuse before two candidates thought it worth 
while to purify it by agreeing to consume their own smoke, 
Examples of the current personal invective may be taken 
from innumerable speeches. In the Manchester Guardian 
we read the complaint that Ministers of the Crown have been 
called “ marionettes” (not much harm in that perhaps), “ panta- 
loons” (nor in that perhaps), “highwaymen,” “ Limehouse 
blackguards” (Sir Edward Carson), and “specialists in 
offal” (Mr. F. E. Smith) Mr. Garvin appears to be 
responsible for “ poodles and jackals” and “ Buffalo bag- 
men.” The comment of the Manchester Guardian on all this 
—we agree with its general spirit—is:—“It is melancholy 
to contrast this ‘spitting out dirt by the yard’ (to use the 
elegant phrase of the Member for Dublin University) with 
the invective of the masters of political oratory,—of Burke, 
for instance, or Gladstone, or Mr. Chamberlain. These men 
had all the scorn which comes from a fine fervour as the 
driving force behind their words. They weze sincere, and 
sincerity does not need to clothe itself in the language of 
the gutter.” 

The Manchester Guardian might have made the list more 
convincing still by culling some fine flowers of invective 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches. We know that for 
some Liberals the vulgarities of Tory mouths are transmitted 
by the alchemy of party prejudice into pure gold when they 
issue from Liberal mouths. Thus in the Nation of last week 
we read:—“ We sympathise with the Tory Party that, eat- 
side Parliament, it has to rest its popular case on the 
unmeaning vulgarities of Mr. Smith. On the Liberal side, 
the best speeches have been the Prime Minister's clear, 
simple, and powerful statement at the National Liberal Club, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s witty and also highly argumentative 
oration at Mile End, full of incommuniecable life and fire, and 
Mr. Churchill's finely phrased utterances in Islington.” We 
are sure, however, that there are many Liberals who find in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches a Roland for every Oliver in 
Mr. F. E. Smith's. They may even find a few to spare. In 
the speech of wit and high argument and “ incommunicable life 
and fire” at Mile End Mr. Lloyd George said: “ Aristocracy is 
like cheese, the older it is the higher it becomes ”; “ Australia 
would say they would rather have a Senate of kangaroos than 
be governed by men like that”; “There is no man in 
the country, I can assure you, who clings to property 
more tenaciously than Lord Rosebery—so tenaciously that 
it puts him into a frenzy to think that a percentage 
of it will be taken even when he is dead.” Then 
Mr. Lloyd George compared the House of Lords with 
“an old tram horse,”—*“ They are fitting up electric wires to 
his tail.” In the last Election campaign Mr. Lloyd George 
said of Lord George Hamilton : “ Like most aristocrats, he is 
probably something of a mongrel.” Of the Duke of Richmond, 
the Duke of Beaufort, and Lord Malmesbury he said that they 
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ought to have been gentlemen before they became noblemen 
Of Lords in general, and, if we remember rightly, of Lord 
Midleton in particular, he said that they required no testi- 
monial, but only a certificate of birth to prove that they were 
“the first of the litter.” But enough of examples. Even if 
personalities cannot be banished, are there not any rules by 
which they can be controlled and tempered? 


We think that they cannot be banished, because the most 
sincere and necessary accusations might too lightly be 
forbidden as personalities. Suppose, for example, the case 
of a man who would make a highly undesirable Member of 
Parliament, a promoter of bogus companies, who devours 
widows’ houses. Should a candidate refrain from denouncing 
such a scoundrel because his exposure would be called 
« personalities ”? Ofcourse not. It would be ridiculous to 
prefer a mistaken politeness to the interests of one’s country. 
The whole thing is a question of degree. It is not possible to 
define unjustifiable personalities; but then, in spite of 
numerous gallant attempts, it has not been found possible 
to define a gentleman. Epicurus instructed his disciples to 
imagine a person of great character, and always act and speak 
as though they were in his presence. Christianity has pro- 
vided the same rule with much more point and effect. If a 
man does not know continually how to live in the presence of 
his standards, does not know by instinct or training what 
kind of abuse is permissible and what is not, it is certain that 
he will not make the most desirable kind of Member of 
Parliament. Without being pessimists, we think that too 
many candidates have forgotten that they should try so to 
conduct an election as to remember that they are qualifying 
for Members of the House of Commons. We do not expect 
all—nor would it be desirable when compliments were quite 
unmerited—to carry on their campaign in the manner of 
Thackeray, who, when his opponent piously observed, “ May 
the best man win!” answered, “I hope not.” Still, we have 
travelled a good way even since O’Connell called Disraeli the 
lineal descendant of the impenitent thief, and Disraeli 
answered with “ Yahoo!” 


But we spoke of rules which in an imperfect world may 
be necessary even though they are inadequate. Would it not 
be a good plan if invective were confined to the assertion of 
facts? Directly invective enters upon the field of vague 
detraction it goes astray, and loses all its justification or 
excuse. Take an example. Mr. Lloyd George attacked the 
editor of the Spectator. In our opinion, Mr. Lloyd George 
would have acted quite rightly if he had brought some 
definite accusation which he could prove,—if he had stated 
and proved, let us say, that the editor of the Spectator was a 
promoter of fraudulent companies, a hypocrite who denounced 
“ poisonous literature” and made money out of indecent adver- 
tisements, a slave-owner, or one who incited to gambling. But 
he revelled in pure generalities,—accusations of pretentious- 
ness, pomposity, and futility. These are foolish charges just 
because they lead nowhere. In one respect, even so, Mr. 
Lloyd George was well advised. He attacked an individual 
andnotaclass. Itis at any rate fairer to attack one editor than 
to attack the whole tribe of editors, for no general disparage- 
ment of a class is true, or ever can be true. Moreover, all 
such disparagement recoils on those who utter it. When Mr. 
Lloyd George denounces Peers or landlords, he denounces a 
large number of eminent persons on his own side. When he 
criticises the manner in which a particular class spends its 
money and its time, he forgets that the manner in which his 
own friends, and even he himself, spend their money and time 
are open to objections of exactly similar force. It is a mistake 
to say a man wastes his time on shooting or hunting if it can 
be retorted that the speaker spends a corresponding amount 
of time on motoring or golf. The leaders of popular causes and 
revolutions are almost invariably guilty of mistakes of this 
kind. Mirabeau and Danton, while making political capital 
out of the luxury of the rich and their indifference to the 
poor, were themselves indulging in selfish extravagance. 
Very few men can afford to employ personalities. To denounce 
idleness in general seems right and simple enough; but there 
are some ways of being busy which are even worse than idle- 
ness. It is not enough to speak of progress as though the 
word cured all ills. As Carlyle noted long ago, there is 
“progress to the Devil” as well as progress in the other 
direction. The only safe rule if, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might say, one is out for “blood, not bloom,” is to 








confine one’s accusations to individuals; to be sure that they 
are true; and to consider it a duty to make them if they 
are both true and grave. Hit hard by all means, but never 
hit below the belt. 





THE COST OF IDLENESS. 


ALCULATIONS are often made with reference to the 
waste caused by excessive drinking, or by insanitary 
housing, preventable disease, and premature death. Probably 
the loss occasioned by sheer love of idleness, resulting in 
domestic neglect, voluntary unemployment, and under- 
employment, outweighs them all, especially when one con- 
siders how large a proportion of these separate estimates 
could fairly be added to its score. Men drink because they 
are dispirited, and are dispirited because they are idle; whole 
streets are reduced to an insanitary state by the persistent 
laziness of the inhabitants, and an enormous amount of illness 
is caused or aggravated by ignorance which has its root in 
mental sloth. 

Thrift, industry, and application are old-fashioned 
remedies for social ills which few people have the courage 
to recommend at the present day, lest they should be 
thought ignorant of the newest short-cuts suggested by 
those who have studied the map of life from the flat. 
The cure of physical disease begins to be placed on 
a rational, common-sense footing, based on adequate study, 
but the body politic is handed over to the most plausible 
quack, or the boldest experimentalist. To secure the stability 
of wage-earners’ homes “automatically,” the burden of finding 
employment is to be taken off the shoulders of any or every 
working man, and a decent maintenance is to be given if suit- 
able employment cannot be provided. Naturally the advocates 
of such legislation only contemplate its being taken advantage 
of by the weaker members of the industrial army; but even 
industrious men haye such an intense dislike to looking for 
work that the dimmest prospect of having it found for them 
would be held sufficient justification for shirking this irksome 
task; while this mortifying necessity, coupled with their 
wives’ open or silent reproaches, is often the one thing that 
keeps men from throwing up any employment that has 
become wearisome. Tens of thousands of men are working, 
more or less contentedly, for decent wages, who would 
greatly prefer idleness and a bare subsistence, tempered by a 
few luxuries earned by wife or child. Every Friendly Society 
knows these men; every shrewd old woman in town or country 
could supply a list, including or excluding the names of her 
nearest and dearest with perfect impartiality: “It’s just 
accordin’ as you’re made.” 

It is difficult to imagine any more general encouragement 
to idle and undisciplined habits than would be afforded by a 
State system of allowances for the unemployed. All persons 
set in authority know what it is to have subordinates who, 
when they have lengthily explained why orders have not been 
carried out, expect their superiors to be as well satisfied as if 
they had been obeyed. When explanations entitle every one 
to a moderate amount of cakes and ale, how eccentric it will 
be to find, accept, or keep work with the ordinary drawbacks 
to exertion of mind or body. ‘The notion that money drawn 
from Imperial taxation blesses him that gives and him that 
takes, while money known to come from rates “ smears them 
over with the stigma of pauperism” (truly, “a mob of 
metaphors advance”), and money drawn by a working man’s 
own hand from his own pocket to meet his own needs is a 
cruel exaction, is a superstition as baseless as it is costly. As 
Mr. Parr says in his “ Wilful Waste” :—‘Never has there 
been such an imposition on the credulity of the working-man 
as that of trying to gull him by gifts of free food and other 
things. Imposing burdens of taxation on the honest and 
sober, and compelling them to maintain the families of the 
lazy and drunken, has lasted long enough.” 

How can we be satisfied that a man’s idleness is involuntary, 
that he has not rejected nor avoided reasonable offers of 
employment, nor behaved in such a way that employers will 
not have him if it is possible to get any one else, or to post- 
pone the work? A small employer who had depended on 
himself from the age of thirteen, and who could not hold his 
position if he shrank from a frequent twelve hours’ working 
day and an occasional fifteen, told me during a recent 
hay-harvest :—“ I’ve bought two miles of line-hay [railway 
embankments] and a three-acre field besides my own. For 
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weeks beforehand no end of men was saying to me, ‘ You'll 
think of me when you begin haymaking,’ so of course I made 
no bones about undertaking to clear it off the place before the 
end of the month. Five was all that even started. Half-a- 
crown a day, all their food, and as much beer as they like. If 
they work after six, an extra shilling and their supper. It 
depends on the weather when you begin. Some days not 
before ten; but if you want to put them on a bit of digging 
to fill up the time, they very soon tell you, ‘We was engaged 
for haymaking.’ The second day we was in the field, and the 
beer was on one side and they was on the other, and they 
dropped their forks and walked all the way round to get a 
drink. Well,” with an unrepentant grin, “I swore at them, 
and said they might have waited till they’d worked their way 
round.” “ And how many are left now?” “One; he isn’t 
afraid o’ work, but I'm eight days over my contract already.” 


From time to time there is a loud outcry against the 
middleman and his profits, but there is only one way in which 
he can ever be abolished,—the difficult but not absolutely 
impracticable method of establishing such a high standard of 
honesty and self-respect that ordinary men and women will 
voluntarily and regularly do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages. A parish overseer said to me recently with reference 
to road-mending :—“ We tried to employ the men direct, but 
we have had to fall back on the old plan of getting the work 
done by contract. We paid good wages, but even in this 
lovely weather they began at nine and left off at half-past 
three, and spent the rest of their day working for hire in 
other men’s allotments. Farm labourers with 3s. or 4s. a 
week less had barely time to attend to their own gardens. 
We could not spend all our day looking after the men, and we 
were sick of being robbed. They rob the contractor as much 
as they can; but that’s his look-out. His time is paid for, and 
ours wasn’t. It’s just a dishonesty-tax, that’s what it is. It 
falls partly on the men and partly on the parish; but they 
haven't the sense to see it, let alone the morals.” 

If we want industrious workers, we must not be afraid of 
developing brain-power, for without a certain amount of it 
the will is not strong enough for steady work, and we must 
give moral training a more prominent place. Is every child 
plainly taught that its duty in every rank of life is to “learn 
and labour truly to get mine own living” ? If many parents 
have been told, and some have eagerly believed, that the 
State ought to support their children, many children seem 
to have learnt that it is their parents’ duty to support 
them, even when they are perfectly capable of supporting 
themselves. I have known many young women who spent 
from two to six months of the year in complete idleness 
at their hard-working parents’ expense, and many more who 
lived at home earning a few shillings by cheap dressmaking 
or occasional charing, scarcely supplying themselves with 
clothes and pocket-money. In one case [ was puzzled to find 
that a sober and industrious woman of seventy-two, owning a 
house and some land, and drawing an old-age pension, was 
underfed and in rags, while neighbours living on out-relief 
seemed to have all that they needed. I finally learnt that she 
had two daughters between thirty and thirty-five years of age, 
one entirely depending on the mother, the other “ doing what 
work she muld get without leaving home.” In many cases 
lads between sixteen and twenty (in one case twenty-four) 
have loafed at home for months at a stretch supported by 
parents well over fifty and engaged in hard manual labour. 

The parents not only injure these indulged children, and 
prepare @ squalid and neglected old age for themselves, but 
they treat any industrious member of the family with conse- 
quent injustice. In one household a strong girl of twenty- 
two refuses to do any work beyond assisting her able-bodied 
mother in keeping a four-roomed cottage moderately clean, 
while her brother, a bright, eager little fellow, still at an 
elementary school, has to begin his duties at 4.30 a.m., and a 
boy of sixteen has been working full-time for the last three 
years. Ifthe girl becomes a burden on the rates, and the 
boy wenries of his daily toil and learns to detest it, who is to 
blame? Children do not educate themselves. Many a son 
and danghter in reply to the question: “What make you 
here?” might truly reply: “Nothing; I am not taught to 
make anything.” 

It may sound paradoxical, but much of the disastrous idle- 
ness of adolescence arises from the fact that many children 
of the working classes do not play enough in their early years. 











They go to school, and during the rest of the day, in town and 
country alike, they “ hang round,” and seem to feel no need 
of occupation or amusement. Provided they are not in active 
mischief, the parents do not interfere; one never hears the 
frequent and most necessary adjuration of the middle-class 
mother :—*“ Children, you must find something to do, ] 
cannot have you standing about like this.” 

For the sake of their physical health, the State has set 
young children free from paid work, and average working. 
class parents have not yet roused themselves to the necessity 
of supplying that part of moral training which formerly came 
to them through their daily employment, while the fact that 
married women are increasingly able to devote their time to 
household duties makes them not only more independent of 
their children’s handiness and trustworthiness, but in many 
cases half jealous of accepting their help. 

Nothing cuts so closely at the root of idleness as religions 
teaching of a practical nature. I had an especial tenderness 
for my chapel patients because they belonged to poor 
Connexions, and their religion for the most part demanded 
sacrifice and effort. They did not expect to receive passively, 
but acted at the cost of money, ease, and leisure. The first 
words I ean recollect hearing uttered by a Dissenter were: 
“ Brethren, let’z be doin’ zammat.” People who desire to do 
somewhat, and to do it at their own cost, end by doing some- 
what worth having; but every attempt to place the apathetic 
in as good a position as the energetic begins with injustice 
and ends in moral ruin. “He who is evil can receive no 
good.” M. Loans, 





THE MODERN GAMEKEEPER. 


F there is any countryman’s occupation for which times 
have changed, slowly perhaps, but very surely, during 
the last fifty years, it is that of the gamekeeper. The 
gamekeeper’s calling in the days when all keepers were known 
as “ Velveteens,” and few of them could read or write, was 
something not very much higher than the rat-catcher’s. The 
keeper, like the rat-catcher, had his secrets and his traditions; 
he was knowledgeable with birds and beasts, he knew most of 
what was to be known about trapping and snaring, he was a 
man of considerable personal courage, and had some pretty 
rough chances of proving it with poachers, and that perhaps 
summed him up. But in many ways he was amazingly 
ignorant and prejudiced. He had not the learning necessary 
to extract knowledge of new remedies or modern methods 
from books; all his instruction came to him from his father 
or from other keepers, and his prejudices against animals 
which could not be classed as game were often as ill-reasoned 
as they were hard to eradicate. He had learnt much, but 
had learnt it in a way which prevented him from learning 
more; nor was he willing to be taught. The books, the 
sporting papers, his master, might tell him this or that; he 
knew better. 

To-day there isa change. It would not be true to say that 
the old-fashioned gamekeeper has disappeared altogether, for 
he lingers on; but he is a vanishing class. The modern 
game-preserver needs and obtains a different type. Game- 
preserving has developed into a science, and means much 
more than the mere employment of a man to protect hares 
and pheasants and partridges from poachers and from vermin. 
Knowledge, care, discretion, and close reasoning are as much 
required from the gamekeeper as from the forester or 
gardener, whether his work lies on the open moors of the 
Highlands or on a South Country rearing-field. If he is a 
keeper on a grouse-moor, he must not only study the lic of 
his land so as to drain it scientifically ; he must prevent grass 
or bracken from gaining on the heather; he must be master of 
the art of heather-burning in patches and at proper intervals 
so as to keep up a constant supply of fresh green shoots for 
the birds all over the moor; and he may perhaps in addition 
be placed in charge of a trout-hatchery or a loch fed by 
streams in which he has to superintend the spawning of the 
fish. If he is given the commoner task of rearing so many 
pheasants in wooded country, he must be on his guard 
against a dozen possibilities of danger and disease which 
his forefathers regarded merely as unkind dispensations 
of Providence, to be accepted with grumbling, but without 
effort at prevention. He will be minutely careful, 
for instance, as to absolute cleanliness in his sitting 
hens, which in the old days used to infect young 
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Seasante with diseases which they need never have been 
troubled with ; he will make sure that the field on which he 
places his coops is sweet and fresh, and when he takes his 
coops from the rearing-field to the wood he will be occupied 
till the end of the season in trying to devise the best methods 
of sending his birds high over the guns so as to give difficult, 
sporting chances rather than low and “ fluffy” shots not worth 
taking. If his work lies on a partridge manor, his task may 
be even harder. It may be ground already well stocked; if 
go, he has to see that his stock breeds as well and as safely as 
he can manage it, and that each sitting bird has the best possible 
opportunity of taking a big covey safe out into the standing 
crops. Partridges have countless enemies, particularly in a 
hunting country ; and the gamekeeper may find himself 
jotting down on a map the position of every nest on the 
estate, the dates on which the eggs were laid in each, and 
the time of hatching; or, as is the practice in some places, 
he may have to remove from the nest each egg in turn 
as it is laid, substituting an imitation egg; he will then 
hatch out the eggs taken from the nests under hens 
or in an incubator, and only give back to the sitting 
bird her clutch of eggs just as they are on the point 
of chipping. By this means, if the nest or the sitting 
partridge is destroyed by a fox, none of the young 
birds are lost. But the work on a partridge manor does 
not end with the nesting season. The task of arranging 
and carrying through a successful day’s driving is one which 
only a keen and experienced man can hope to bring off with 
any credit. Often, when he deserves credit for clever planning 
and hard work, the weather will upset his calculations alto- 
gether. Driving partridges, fifty years ago, was a science 
hardly studied at all. 


The modern gamekeeper reads all he can, of sporting papers, 
books on shooting and fishing, and works on natural history. 
He has learnt a good deal which his father had the chance of 
knowing, but would not take the trouble to find out, and the 
consequence is that his attitude towards “vermin” has 
changed and is changing still. The “gamekeeper’s larder,” 
or vermin-pole, years ago was a disgrace to man and master. 
Hardly a beast or bird in the wood, however harmless, 
escaped; all were nailed up, or tied up, or otherwise dis- 
played, to proclaim a horrid presence far and near. Things 
might be better to-day, for there are still gamekeepers who 
kill every owl they see, and would no more think of letting off 
a kestrel than a rat, though the kestrel is one of the fiercest 
and most persevering enemies of mice and rats in all the 
countryside; but his mice-eating habits do not save him from 
the general fate of hawks. But on the whole there is a 
change. Some masters will not allow a vermin-pole to be 
seen or otherwise known in the woods; some forbid their 
keepers, on pain of dismissal, to shoot any kind of owl, even 
the brown owl, which is occasionally guilty of the murder of 
young pheasants as well as mice and rats; some forbid the 
shooting of kestrels ; and almost all, in any case, know enough 
about the general business of game-preserving to be able to 
ask for reasons for this and that from the keeper, and if 
he cannot give them, to make sure that they are clearly 
understood for the future. 


The gamekeeper, indeed, in these days may be a very highly 
cultivated man, able himself to write essays and papers on 
game preservation, even perhaps a book. We have been 
much interested in reading the latest book published by Mr. 
Owen Jones, collaborating with Mr. Marcus Woodward,—*“ A 
Gamekeeper’s Notebook” (E. Arnold, 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Owen 
Jones, it may be remembered, is the son of a country clergy- 
man who decided to take up the profession of gamekeeper, and 
his “ Notebook” explains itself by its title. It isa series of 
jottings of the keeper's doings through the four seasons; a 
record of what he does on the rearing-field, what he sees in the 
woods, and what he hears from his fellow-woodcraftsmen in 
the fields and coverts. The book has many attractive pages, 
though here and there we wonder whether Mr. Jones is writing 
from direct personal observation. He tells us, for instance, 
that North Country poachers trap grouse alive by pressing a 
bottle into hard snow and shaping a hole into which the 
grouse falls head-first, reaching after corn at the bottom, and 
from which it cannot escape. Has he actually witnessed 
this method of trapping? Evidence of its use has been 
esked for before now, and has not been forthcoming. In 
another passage a curious country theory is again brought 








out, apparently seriously: the eyes of animals are supposed 
to magnify everything they see, so that a man, for instance, 
appears to the animal to be twice as big, and therefore twice 
as terrible. But how is it that believers in this strange notion 
do not see that even if animals’ eyes do magnify, they magnify 
everything in proportion—themselves and their companions 
and surroundings just as surely as human beings—and that 
therefore there can be no more terror for them in the size of 
a man than in the size of a fox or partridge or caterpillar? 
We like much better the chronicles of simple fact,—particu- 
larly the quaint country recipes, such as the best kind of dog- 
wash, which is an armful of foxglove plants boiled in a copper 
and rubbed into the dog’s coat before lathering him with soft- 
soap. “You don’t see nothing about a dog after that,” a 
keeper of the old school informs us, “and his coat will look 
fit to go to a wedd’n’.” We get, incidentally, a pleasant 
picture of the gamekeeper’s wife horrified at the sight of a 
retriever being lathered in her new washtub,—“a happy look 
comes over the dog’s face,” we are told, if he is cleverly rubbed 
and soaked. As a philosophical person, she eventually decides 
to make the best of a bad business by thoroughly tubbing her 
pet goose; “and this will be one of the grandest treats in the 
goose’s life.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ 

THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
ITS LESSONS IN REGARD TO NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tus Eprrom or tas “ Spercraton.”’] 

Srr,—I have before me at this moment a roll containing 
the names of one hundred and two men of the Spectator 
Experimental Company, one hundred of whom completed 
the training, while the other two elected to enlist in the 
Royal Artillery shortly before the expiration of the six 
months’ course at Hounslow. The figures I am about 
to quote relate only to men of whom I can speak with 
certain knowledge. I have taken no account whatever 
of any who are merely believed to have enlisted, and I 
may also remark that of the hundred and two men whose 
names are on the roll, there are twenty-six with whom 
I have not yet been able to communicate. Therefore the 
percentage of enlistments relates not to one hundred and two 
men, but to seventy-six; though, even if we assume that of 
the twenty-six men unaccounted for not one has enlisted in 
any branch of his Majesty’s Forces, I think that I shall 
succeed in sufficiently proving that the exceedingly strenuous 
Hounslow course—a far harder and more comprehensive one 
than is undergone by recruits of the Regular Army, and 
incomparably more severe than that proposed by the National 
Service League—so far from resulting in “ fed-upness,” had 

precisely the contrary effect. 

My figures are as follows. Of the seventy-six men fully 
accounted for on the roll which lies before me, thirty-seven 
enlisted in the Regular Army, and one who wished to enlist 
in the Rifle Brigade was rejected by the doctor. The number 
enlisted, or desirous of enlistment, in the Regular Army is 
therefore thirty-eight,—exactly fifty per cent. In addition 
to the above, the following enlistments must be recorded: 
Royal Navy one, Special Reserve one, Australian Permanent 
Forces one, Canadian ditto one, New Zealand Volunteers, 
one, Honourable Artillery Company one, Yeomanry one, 
Territorial Infantry one, making a total of eight miscel- 
laneous enlistments and a grand total of forty-six men, or 
sixty per cent., who by enlisting in the King’s Service proved 
the truth of the saying that l'appétit vient en mangeant. It 
is, moreover, noteworthy that only one man joined the 
Company with the intention of afterwards enlisting in the 
Army, and that the one sailor (a merchant seaman) trained at 
Hounslow finally forsook the sea in order to become a soldier, 
Both of these men are now non-commissioned officers in the 
same regiment. I mention the latter fact in order to show 
that neither was a “waster”; actually both were able te 
produce first-rate references when offering themselves as 
candidates for the S.E.C. 

Having thus disposed of the question whether the strenuous 
work at Hounslow resulted in the men being “fed up” 
with soldiering, I will now turn to that of whether those 
who returned to civil life, many of them to their former 
employers, received benefit from their six months’ course. 
On this point the men shall speak for themselves. I will not 
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weary your readers by making a large number of quotations, 
but content myself with presenting a few only :— 


' Private A writes :-—“The training made no difference to me 
regarding my situation, but I think it has made a man of me.” 

Private B:—“In my own opinion I have received great benefit 
from the physical training I received in the Company.” 

Private B2:—“The S.E.C. training helped me greatly, making 
me know what discipline meant; also the training helped to 
improve me wonderfully bodily.” 

Private E :—“I look back on the six months with the 8.E.C. as 
the most beneficial time of my life. It has helped me mentally, 
bodily, and physically. The training quickened my power of 
decision, concentration, and endurance. I feel sure I could not 
have held my own and risen to my present position if I had not 
had the S.E.C. training, or comslhing like it. When I left 
Hounslow I went to one of my previous employers,” &c., &c. 
(describes subsequent promotions). 

Lance-Sergeant M:—“ The actual work of the S.E.C. was very 
beneficial, inasmuch as it gave me a sound constitution and 
increased strength and physique.” 

Private P :—* The S.E.C. training certainly helped me in several 
ways. (1) It smartened me up; (2) it made me used to discipline, 
which is necessary in my trade; (3) it built my body up so that I 
have kept in health in spite of being about in all weathers; (4) it 
gave me a great respect for the British officer and soldier.” 

Lance-Corporal R :—“ The training has been the cause in many 
ways that led to my advancement,—to name only one, that of 
enabling me to become an instructor in physical exercises during 
my spare time.” 

Private R :—“I am getting on fine over here [New York], and I 
assure you, Sir, the training I received in the S.E.C. has helped 
me a lot in many ways...... I would like to handle a rifle 
again; I have not forgotten the way.” 

Private R2:—“I have been more fortunate for work since 
leaving the S.E.C. than I ever was before.” 

Private S:—“Getting on first-class and strongly approve of 
§.E.C. training; it has learnt me what every English subject 
should know, even a civilian.” 

Corporal T:—*“ Am still working at my trade as a carpenter. 
Cannot speak too highly of the benefits gained from the training 
both mentally and physically.” 

Private W :—“I think the S.E.C. training helped me and I miss 
it much, for I don’t have much time now for anything of that sort 
of thing.” 

Private W2 :—“I am a Police Constable at —— and getting on 
very well; indeed I am sure the training in S.E.C. did me a 
wonderful lot of good, for had it not been for that I know I should 
have not been able to pass as P.C. as regards development.” (This 
man is one of four now in the Metropolitan Police.) 

Private W3 :—“ Am now grocery manager. The S.E.C. training 

helped me by making me physically fit to do a long and hard day’s 
work,” 
I have selected the foregoing extracts from the roll, as alpha- 
betically arranged, endeavouring to avoid vain repetitions, and 
to present the views of men in various classes of work and of 
various educational standards. Replies received from soldiers 
are at least equally gratifying; but several complain that 
though they are kept busy they get too little real training. 
One non-commissioned officer states that in his opinion he is 
less efficient now than when he left the S.E.C., because his 
opportunities for making use of the knowledge gained are too 
few. I may mention that all the non-commissioned officers of 
the Company who enlisted in the Regulars were promptly 
given lance stripes, and several are now full corporals. One 
8.E.C. lance-corporal received his stripe as a Guardsman 
within six weeks after joining, and within six months was 
appointed a drill-instructor at the depdt. One private was 
made lance-corporal in a Line regiment the day after joining ; 
he has been a “full corporal” since October, 1909. Of the 
three men serving in Colonial Forces, two are non-commis- 
sioned officers, and the third is a “ first-class signaller.” The 
8.E.C. is represented by non-commissioned officers of House- 
hold Cavalry, Guards, Cavalry of the Line, Royal Horse, 
Field, and Garrison Artillery, and Infantry of the Line. 


I will now conclude this already too long letter with some 
extracts from the views of the one man who originally meant 
to be a soldier, and who is now, as he has long been, a non- 
commissioned officer. There is in his remarks cause to make 
us “furiously to think.” He says :— 


“Tam at the present time getting on Al, and have ever since 
the day I enlisted, when our grand old Company disbanded 
(Sept. 10th, 1906). Iam pleased to say I have made the Army my 
profession, but one little thing troubles me. If I take on for my 
twelve, under the 10 per cent. order will I be able to take on for 21 
or thrown away to be discarded, laughed, jeered, and not required, 
by a civilian employer? In my experience of India and home, 
there is nothing to beat soldiering, it makes you feel you are 
doing something to be proud of, and that you are a man...... 
Jf a company officer was only given more use of his company, the 











same as our old Company under your supervision, we should be 
efficient in every sense of the word.” 

The answer to this keen soldier’s question is not what it ought 
to be. In spite of all-round efficiency, fine physique, and 
“second-class certificate of education,” which he means to 
improve into a “first,” this non-commissioned officer, if not a 
sergeant by the time he has completed his “ twelve,” is liable 
to be thrown upon the world. He was a “labourer” beforg 
he joined at the age of eighteen. What is he to do at the age 
of thirty? The “ten-per-cent. rule” is not merely “not 
business,” it is criminal. That rule was not in existence when 
the S.E.C. was disbanded; had it been, I should not only 
have refrained from advising enlistment, but would have done 
my very best to dissuade one and all from having anything to 
do with the Army. Nonsense is talked about the necessity to 
pile up the Reserve; but it is forgotten that, necessary as a 
strong Reserve most certainly is, the larger the number of 
efficient soldiers serving with the colours the smaller will be 
the demand for men from the Reserve on mobilisation. At 
present our Reserve is required to replace immature boys in 
addition to completing the difference between the peace and 
war establishments. Consequently many thousands are really 
in the “ First Line,” and only nominally in reserve. Why 
not, then, let good and willing men remain in the ranks, 
making the Army their profession, as formerly ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Wingfield, Godalming. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 
[To raz Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—I have for long been a strong advocate of the 
Referendum, as it is worked in Switzerland, believing it to 
be the only method by which the people can retain any 
real control over the legislative machine, and the only way 
in which the ever-growing autocracy of the Cabinet (of what- 
ever party) can be checked. Your readers may be interested 
in the accompanying memorandum prepared for me by Mr. 
Isler, an eminent Constitutional lawyer in Switzerland — 
I am, Sir, &e., M. 


“ By the terms of A. 89 of the Federal Constitution all laws, 
rules, and regulations of the Confederacy are passed by the two 
Chambers (the National Assembly and the Cantonal Assembly). 
But the laws and such of the regulations which have a general 
effect (and are not urgent) are also submitted to the people for 
their adoption or rejection, if the demand for such submission be 
made by 30,000 citizens entitled to vote or by eight cantons. 
Such laws or regulations do not come into force until the expiry 
of the time within which such demand may be made, without 
any demand for such submission, unless—such demand having been 
made—the people at the poll consent to the decision of the two 
Chambers. In accordance with A. 123 of the Federal Constitution, 
no Bill (though passed by the two Chambers) providing for the 
revision, either wholly or in part, of the Federal Constitution can 
come into force unless it has been accepted by a majority of the 
citizens at the poll, and also by a majority of the cantons,—the 
result of the public vote in each canton being considered as the 
vote of such canton. 

The Referendum is then alternatively optional and obligatory. 
It is optional (that is to say, it is only brought into play by 
demand, as above explained) for laws and Bills (of general bearing 
and not being urgent) passed by both Chambers within the limits 
of the Constitution of the Confederacy. It is obligatory—i.c., it 
must come into play according to the Constitution and without 
any need for a demand—for any Bill touching a revision of the 
Federal Constitution, whether such revision affects one or many 
Articles, whether it proposes a remodelling of a section or even of 
the entire Constitution. When the Referendum is optional (for 
laws and regulations not affecting the Constitution), in order that 
such laws and regulations may be adopted, the majority of the 
citizens taking part in the polling must vote in favour of such 
adoption. When the Referendum is obligatory (for Bills pro- 
posing to remodel or in any way alter the Constitution), not only 
is it necessary for the adoption of such Bill that the majority of 
the citizens voting should be in favour of its adoption, but the 
majority of the cantons must also favour its adoption. = 

The ‘optional Referendum’ has been a part of our Constitution 
since 1874, the ‘compulsory Referendum’ in all cases of attempts 
to revise the Constitution since 1848. Between the years 1874 
1909 the two Chambers have passed 264 laws and regulations as to 
which a Referendum could have been demanded (the ‘optional 
Referendum’), and 19 Bills for the revision of the Constitution 
which have necessitated the ‘obligatory Referendum.’ Of the 264 
laws and regulations as to which the Referendum might have _ 
demanded, 30 came before the people’s vote as the result of suc 
demand, of which 12 were adopted and 18 thrown out by the 
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Je. Of the 19 laws which came under the ‘obligatory 
ferendum,’ in 13 cases the people and the cantons adopted them, 
and in 6 cases they were thrown out. ; 

Below is a list for the years 1900-1909, showing the number of 
laws and regulations passed by the two Chambers which were 
submitted to the Referendum, by demand in the number of cases 
therein shown, and the number so demanded which were 
rejected :— 


Laws and Regulations passed Cases in which the 


Year. subject to Optional Referenda. Referendum was demanded, Rejections. 
es wat a sk) Ge. oe le 0 
1901 “a on 6 0 0 
Se 4 .. 
a > 3 
194 one ove 6 0 0 
1905 ove eve 6 1 0 
1906 a oon 4 0 0 
1 : 
1908 oe oe 3 0 0 
1909 ove eve 2 0 - 0 


“"® Voted on in 1903. 
Below, for the same period—viz., 1900-1909—is the list of Referenda 
affecting Articles of the Constitution—i.c., obligatory Referenda— 
with the result of the poll amongst the people and the cantons :— 

Voting on the Referendum Rejected. 


Year. Constitution. Obligatory. 

1900 ii on 0 ooo oe ove - eee 0 
1901 ads “«— 2 ove ons — 0 
1902 oi dali 1 een a“ am se -- 0 
1903 Sti — a one one ons o — 1 
194 Sti a & 0 
105 wwe — = _ 0 
1906 as - F — 0 
1907 exe eco 0 _ 0 
1908 ont ove 2 — 0 
oe uw Cle CUD -- a“ 0 


Ladd for the same period 1900-1909 a list of the cases contained 
in the two tables above, with notes as to the character of the law 
proposed and the results of the polling :— 


Character and Purpose of the Law submitted to the Rosult. 


Year. People’s Vote. 
1900 None ... ove eee ove ove ove ee eee _ 
wl . None... ee =" - 
1, Obligatory Referendum. As to State Aid for Primary 
Schools. Voting 23 Nov., 1902. ‘ “a j Adopted. 
2. Optional Referendum. The new Customs tariffs. 
1902 Voting 15 March, 1903* ... ihe ous — : * } Adopted. 
3. Optional Referendum. Inclusion in the Penal Code 
of A. 48 Bis as to inciting soldiers to insubordina- 7 Rejected. 
tion. Voting 25 Oct., 1903* _... ‘ ox ae 
¢ Obligatory Referendum. Modification of the oe ises wey 
ES .. { tion as to retail sale of spirits. Voting 25 Oct., 1903 f BeJected. 
194 .. None... ms ——"- ear —. - 
1. Obligatory Referendum. Extension o otection o \ 
1905 Patents. Voting 19 March, 1905 ns at on Adopted. 
“* 12. Optional Referendum. Regulations of dealers in) Adopted 
foodstuffs. Voting 10 June, 1906* .., owe ay F 
1906 None ... —_— os ae ose ose ses tthe) _ 
¢ Optional Referendum. As to the new organisation o e 
tad Army. Voting 3 Nov., 1907... vm ae ‘a Adopted. 
‘1. Obligatory Referendum. To introduce a new Article ) Adopted. 
1908 as to Artsand Crafts. ... in aa “ a P 
“ 12. Obligatory Referendum. To introduce a new Article } Ado ted. 
ic re pted, 
as to Hydraulic Power ... one eee cco eee 
1909 None ... on ° - 


* Nore.—There is always a delay of several months between the publication 
of the decisions of the two Chambers and the voting of the people. 

Since 1891 we have in the Confederacy besides the Referendum 
the ‘Public Right to Demand the Introduction of a Bill or Law.’ 
If 50,000 citizens entitled to vote demand the adoption of a new 
Constitutional Article or the deletion or modification of an Articlo 
in force, such demand must be submitted to the adoption or 
rejection of the people and the cantons, even when the two 
Chambers are opposed to such a measure (A. 121). Up to the end 
of 1909 there have been seven such ‘Demands to Introduce,’ of 
which two fall within the period 1900-1909, viz. :—(1) That the 
election of the National Assembly be based on the population of 
Swiss nationality. Voting October 25th, 1902. Rejected. (2) For 
the abolition of absinthe in Switzerland. Voting July 5th, 1908. 
Adopted. Of the seven demands so made between the years 1892- 
1909, only two have succeeded, and the others have been rejected. 

By E. Isuxr, Avocat, Aarau, Aargau, Suisse. 

May 4th, 1910.” 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sm,—In your article of last week on the Referendum you 
appear to consider the working of the Referendum in 
Switzerland satisfactory. Early this year and in September, 
while in Switzerland, I asked several intelligent Swiss what 
they thought of it; their opinion was unfavourable. The 
principle, after all, is not one that any man of sense would 
like to apply to his own business, or would trust for the decision 
of important and complicated affairs. The question put by 
the Emperor of the French in his plebiscite—Yes or No?— 
looked simple, but the electorate was voting under false 
impressions, and the result was not helpful; some say it was 
disastrous. Politics are becoming more scientific, we need 
more science in nearly every department, but you cannot 
put scientific problems to the multitude. Imagine the 
Referendum on a crux of eugenics. Our system of repre- 
sentation is based on the value of the Member, not so much 
as a delegate as in the capacity of a reasonable man, chosen 
for his fitness in judging auestions of conflict and debate. 








The plebs cannot hear arguments closely reasoned nor study 
Blue-books. One of the worst effects of the Referendum 
habit would be the enfeeblement of responsibility in repre- 
sentatives.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Russe.u. 

The Athenxum, Pall Mall, S.W. 

[Does Mr. Rollo Russell really imagine that the ordinary 
Member of Parliament—we had almost said the ordinary 
member of the Cabinet—studies Blue-books? Again, does 
he find the ordinary Member of Parliament possessed of a 
strenuous sense of responsibility ? That is unfortunately not 
our experience of elected persons.—Eb. Spectator. | 





[To tux Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

Smr,—Never was demagogue flown with “hot air” and 
(political) wantonness more suddenly checked in his oratorical 
career than was Mr. Lloyd George by that blessed word 
Referendum. Should the champion and defender of the 
rights of the people (vide his speeches passim) give up his 
wire-pulling, log-rolling, and collective bargaining between 
Nationalists, Socialists, Labour Members, Independent Labour 
Members, Liberals, &c., and find out what the people really 
wish by the simple means of referring the question to them ? 
Perish the thought! But some objection must be produced. 
So, with his tongue in his cheek, he says the cost would be 
prohibitive. But will he kindly inform us why the cost of a 
scheme would be prohibitive in England which works per- 
fectly in the United States of America? It is only a few 
weeks ago that the question of Prohibition was referred to 
the people of the State of Missouri. They expressed them- 
selves with no uncertain voice, declining Prohibition by a 
large majority; this by the way. Nobody can accuse the 
American people of a Jack of financial ability, yet they do not 
consider the cost “ prohibitive.” Shall the people of Missouri 
enact their own laws, and the people of England, the pioneers 
of true democracy, put up with what it pleases Mr. Lloyd 
George and his allies ‘to foist upon them without a chance of 
expressing an opinion? We shall see.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. C. 





[To tue Eprror or tug “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—The Liberals object to the suggestion of the House of 
Lords having the power to refer the Bills of the House of 
Commons to the decision of the electorate. They object on 
the ground that this system would be used by the Lords 
chiefly for Liberal Bills. Is not that a factor that would tell 
hugely in their favour? The most popular plan would 
generally be for the electorate to put into power the party 
that they were going to have most control of by means of this 
Referendum, and that would be the Liberal Party. Bat— 
the Irish Nationalists would need to be a great deal more 
reasonable before they obtained satisfaction from the electorate. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the Liberals had to decline! 
If the Lords referred Bills too often, the people would soon 
put acheck on that.—I am, Sir, &c., FreEe-TRADER. 





[To tHe Eprror or tus “ Specraror.’’) 
Srz,—Would not Tacitus, with that magnificent brevity to 
which you refer in your defence of the Referendum in the 
Spectator of November 19th, have retorted to opponents of 
that measure that “it is much easier to vote upon one com- 
plicated measure than upon half-a-dozen,” as the voter has to 
do at present at a General Election P—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. F. H.C. 





[To rae Eprror or tue “Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—At the joint meeting of the Council and Committce of 
the British Constitution Association, held at the office 
to-day (Tuesday), Mr. Hutchinson Harris in the chair, on 
the motion of Lord Cromer, seconded by Mr. Edward Moon, 
the following resolution was adopted:—* That provision is 
now required in the British Constitution for ascertaining the 
judgment of the electors on single issues of special gravity.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. V. Cooper. 


(To rue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Is it too late to follow the lead given by Lord Curzon 
in his speech at Glasgow on November 25th, in which he 
stigmatised the word “ Referendum” as a “ pseudo-classical 
monstrosity”? It may be a slight matter that “ Referendum” 
signifies, according to the rules of Latin grammar, something 
very different from what it professes to mean; but a very 
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real objection attaches to the word on the score of its 
uncouth sound and outlandish appearance. By advertising 
the institution under its present moustachioed name 
you invite the retort that it is an undesirable alien 
whom we must not permit to be dumped upon ofr island. 
Now that opponents of the measure threaten to combat it by 
all available means, the danger lurking in a name that was 
“made in Germany” can no longer be regarded as irrelevant 
to practical politics. If therefore the present title has not 
become canonised by long usage, would it not be opportune to 
lop off the ominous suffix “endum” (is it certain that the 
Referendum shall “end ’em,” and not “mend 'em”?) and to 
fall back upon plain “reference”? Better still would be the 
expression “ Special Poll,” which exactly describes the process 
of the Referendum, and by its perspicuity is calculated to 
defeat all attempts at mystification. The similar phrase 
“poll of the people,” which figures in your “model clause” 
instructions to the House of Lords, might also be pressed into 
service; but it has the disadvantage of being less distinctive, 
for it might be used to designate an appeal to the faggot issue 
of a General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., 


University College, W.C. M. O. B. Caspar. 





(To tue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know from Ministers what 
they understand by a “ Referendum.” They are supposed to 
object to a “Referendum,” but they are at the same time 
making it clear that the object of the Dissolution is that some 
matter in dispute which they deem of importance shall be 
submitted to the electors and decided by their votes. Surely 
such a reference is, in effect, a “ Referendum” in action. But 
we may be thankful that the Irish manifesto has now made 
it plain that the matter which is being referred is abolition 
of the veto of the Peers in order that Ministers may pass a 
Home-rule Bill acceptable to the Irish, and so may remain in 
office.—I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES. 





AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL HOME SECRETARY. 
(To rue Epiror or tur “ Spectator.’”’] 
S1r,—During the last few days the Home Secretary has made 
some startling Constitutional innovations which, in the 
turmoil of the approaching General Election, seem to have 
escaped serious notice. 

It has hitherto been an unquestioned principle that the 
local authorities, and not the central Government, are 
responsible for maintaining law and order within their 
respective districts. They have the necessary powers and the 
consequent responsibility. They are on the spot, and can 
better judge of the exigencies of the occasion (see the Bristol 
riots case and the Report of the Featherstone Committee). 
In the case of the Welsh riots Mr. Churchill has made a new 
departure. When the Rhondda authorities found that the 
local police were not sufficient to cope with the rioters 
they applied for military aid. The Home Secretary 
thereupon intervened, stopped the soldiers who were on 
their way to prevent the sack of Tonypandy, and, after some 
delay, denuded London of about eight hundred Metropolitan 
policemen, who were sent unarmed into the Rhondda Valley 
to be stoned by the Welsh mob. From that time onwards 
Mr. Churchill has taken charge of the proceedings. Does 
he intend to take over the control of the hundred-and-odd 
police forces which are now under the local authorities? 
If he does, it is a great Constitutional and anti-popular 
change which ought to be deliberately thought out. If he 
does not, the position of the local authorities is intolerable. 
As the law now stands they are criminally responsible 
if they do not take all measures within their power 
to put down a riot. But how are they to act with 
firmness and promptitude if the Home Secretary is going 
to supersede them as and when the whim seizes him, or 
when in his opinion electioneering tactics require it? His 
notion of maintaining law and order is original. He declared in 
the House of Commons that the police were sent to the Rhondda 
Valley ‘to keep the ring” (Times report, November 25th). 
Now keeping the ring presupposes a fight and two combatants. 
But the looted shopkeepers and the mine-owners have shown 
no signs of retaliation. They have simply been attacked by 
the rioters. Tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. If the mine-owners 
were to send gangs of men to picket the Strike Committee 
and to peacefully persuade the strikers in their homes, it 








i 
might be sporting, though hardly legal, to use the police to 
keep the ring. 

As regards the militant suffragists, Mr. Churchill has made 
an equally dangerous innovation in Constitutional practice, 
Rather more than one hundred women had been arrested 
for assaulting and obstructing the police, and had been 
duly charged before the Bow Street Magistrate. Mr. 
Churchill then intervened, and acting as the police authority 
for London, stopped th " ti : 

, ppe e prosecutions on the alleged 
ground of “public interest.” This was an absolutely 
gratuitous exercise of the dispensing power, which the Con. 
stitution denies to the Crown. As Mr. Churchill must wel] 
know, he could have attained his object in a perfectly Con. 
stitutional way. As Home Secretary he advises on the 
exercise of the prerogative of merey. As soon as the women 
had been duly tried, convicted, and sentenced, he could Con. 
stitutionally have released them, giving as his reason either 
public interest or party interest, or the fact that Mr. Keir 
Hardie had counselled him “to buy off the opposition of the 
women” (Times Parliamentary report, November 19th). The 
immediate results of the Home Secretary's action were 
not very serious. The militant ladies apparently mistook 
Mr. Birrell for a football. They also provided work for 
several unemployed glaziers. But the precedent is an eyil 
one. Ifa borough has a police force, the Watch Committee 
is the police authority. Take the case of a Watch Committee 
with strong political convictions, it does not matter on which 
side. What is to prevent them from saying that the coming 
Election is of paramount importance, and that the public 
interest requires that no one of their way of thinking shall be 
prosecuted for any offences during the Election, or even 
afterwards P 

Mr. Churchill has introduced another innovation which is 
pessimi exempli. Immediately before the Election he created 
a “Labour Adviser” to the Home Office “to get into 
closer touch with the Trade-Unions,” and the day before 
the House adjourns (Times, November 24th) he announces 
forty-three new Civil Service appointments for miners 
and quarrymen. The cost to the country of these new 
appointments will be about £9,000 a year. Capitalising 
this at 3 per cent., we get a capital value of £300,000, a 
very pretty present to two powerful Trade-Unions. If the 
Tories had made a similar bid for the Trade-Union vote, the 
welkin would have rung with Radical cries of bribery and 
corruption. 

Mr. Asquith was an admirable Home Secretary. It would 
be interesting to know his honest opinion of the Constitutional 
capers cut by the youthful demagogue he has put into a great 
legal office with great legal traditions.—I am, Sir, &., 

A UNIoNiIstT FREE-TRADER, 





THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To tax Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Can there be a doubt as to how we Unionist Free. 
traders should vote at the coming General Election? Of the 
four great issues to be decided—Home-rule, the Second 
Chamber, a policy of Socialism, and Free-trade—we are with 
the Government on one; but on all the rest we are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Unionist Party. Surely there is 
less danger to be apprehended from a Unionist than from a 
Liberal Government at the present time. What was the 
opinion of our great leader the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
wise counsel we greatly miss at this crisis? Speaking at the 
Liberal Unionist Conference in December, 1887, on the relative 
importance of the Union and Free-trade, he said :— 

“TI fully admit that I do not put the two questions of Fair-trade 
and Home-rule on an equal footing. I may say that I should look 
upon the adoption of some foolish retrograde measure in the 
direction of Fair-trade, which step could probably be soon retraced 
again without much mischief being done, as a much less grave mis 


fortune than the separation of the Parliament of Great Britain 


and Ireland,—a step which could never be retraced, at all events 
not without a great political convulsion.” 

As a staunch Free-trader, I have hitherto supported the 
Free-trade party. I see that it is necessary now to turn to 
the Unionists, because the safeguard against Home-rule and 
Socialism—the Second Chamber—is threatened with extinction. 
Should not all moderate men unite to resist the graver and 
more immediate danger P—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. R. Macauray ORB, 

97 Wellesley Avenue, Malone Road, Belfast. 
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TO CONSERVATIVE FREE-TRADERS. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Specrator."’} 
Sir,—Mr. R. B. Suthers, a prominent Socialist writer, in a 
recently published booklet of his, says as follows :—“ Retain 
Free Trade and Socialism can never be established. Under 
Protection it might be.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holborn. C. R. Cooxe Taytor. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE ELECTION. 

[To tue Eprron or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Having been a conscientious reader of the Spectator for 
many years, I am naturally often much influenced by its 
counsel, and you now earnestly appeal to all your readers to 
support the Unionist Party at the coming elections. I am a 
Noncouformist by conviction, and I know my inclinations are 
shared by a very large number of my fellow-Nonconformists. 
This is my position. There are nearly eight thousand schools 
in England now entirely supported by public funds from 
which any Nonconformist is barred from being either a 
Head-Master or Head-Mistress, and has a poor chance 
of being an assistant-teacher or even caretaker. This 
injustice was brought about, by Mr. Balfour’s Government, 
and the House of Lords, instead of referring the measure to 
theelectorate (considering the great outcry against it), even 
made it more objectionable. Again, when an endeavour has 
been made to remedy this, the House of Lords destroy the 
Bills. We Nonconformists are constitutionally conservative, 
and if the Unionist Government were to remedy this injustice, 
it would soon find many thousands coming to its support. 
Tatil it does so I cannot see how they can do otherwise than 
vote for those who will fight for their freedom from religious 
disability.—I am, Sir, &c., NONCONFORMIST. 


[“ Nonconformist,” as he desires the Referendum, should 
vote for the Unionists at the Election. It is clear that he will 
never obtain the Referendum from the Liberals. As to his 
demands in regard to the Education Bill, does he really think 
that the Liberal Party, controlled as it now is, and certainly 
will continue to be if it remains in office, by the Nationalists, 
is going to give him the kind of Education Bill he desires? 
Has he failed to notice that the Education Bill is now never 
alluded to in Liberal circles P— 

“Oh, no, we never mention it, its name is never heard, 

Our lips are now forbid to speak the once familiar word.” 
And has he failed also to understand the reason, or rather 
reasons? There are some eighty of them. It is not the Peers 
but the Nationalists who now primarily forbid the passage of 
an Education Bill. For ourselves, we ardently desire an equit- 
able solution of the education problem on the lines lately set 
forth by the mixed Committee of Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. It is idle to pretend that the Liberals are going to 
solve the problem. Nonconformists may get single-Chamber 
rule, Home-rule, and Socialism from the Liberals, but not an 
Education Bill.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE UNIONISTS AND HOUSE OF LORDS 
REFORM. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Specrator.”’} 
S1r,—I ventured to write a letter last week to the Spectator 
suggesting the great need at the present crisis of definite 
pledges on the part of the Unionist leaders that if the party 
is returned to office they will actually reconstitute the House 
of Lords. The reform has been urgently needed ever since, 
in 1832, a new Constitutional idea found expression in the 
reconstruction of the Commons. Our Upper House does not 
correspond in idea to the Lower, but exhibits altogether a 
different principle of government. The divergence of the 
two is rarely felt under Conservative rule, and not until now 
has that party adopted any definite plan for its reorganisa- 
tion. It has only done so now under the pressure of one of 
the recurrent crises that are certain sooner or later to sweep 
the whole structure away. This flagrant democratic upheaval 
which you detest, and of which Mr. Lloyd George is the 
exponent, would not have occurred but for the stupid retention 
of an institution wholly out of keeping with the later develop- 
ments of popular government. With these developments I, 
and no doubt many “ moderate” Unionists, are in deep general 
sympathy. The world must go on, and they are only fools 
who would try to stop it. But what is the use of voting down 








7 democracy of the extreme type if we have no guarantee that 


along with democratic progress we can get Constitutional! 
growth? Now that is what the House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, prevents; but only tie Liberal Party really 
desires to see it amended. Experience teaches that, the 
friction between the two Houses being absent when the 
Conservatives are in power, the real reason for action is 
absent too; because we always move away from difficulty 
rather than towards an ideal. I cannot conceive that, unless 
the leaders be bound by pledges—absolutely necessary if they 
desire the votes of Constitutional Liberals—any serious 
attempt will be made to remedy the inconsistency that has 
brought the crisis to pass. The Spectator is perfectly able to 
exact such pledges; but I have looked in vain in last week's 
issue for anything of the kind. Without them, no doubt, very 
many will choose the opposite side, and rely on Mr. Asquith’s 
statesmanship to avoid the rocks that lie so near ahead.—I 
am, Sir, &., W. StTanLey ANDERTON. 
{In our opinion, the Unionists are pledged up to the hilt to 
reform the House of Lords, and will do so if they are 
allowed. We should have thought it was patent to all that 
the party which is determined not to reform the House of 
Lords is the Liberal Party. Though he does not dare to 
say so in public, the ordinary Liberal will generally admit 
freely in private that he and his party are not going to be 
such fools as to strengthen the House of Lords by reforming 
it. They want it weaker, not stronger, he will say. They 
want, in a word, single-Chamber government. They can in 
fact, if not in name, secure this by keeping the House of Lords 
unreformed, and therefore abject and weak. We venture to 
assert that not half-a-dozen of the addresses of Liberal 
candidates will contain clear and sincere pledges for the 
immediate and genuine reform of the House of Lords. What 
they propose is to paralyse it, not reform it. That is why 
they put the paralysis in the operative part of the Parliament 
Bill and reform in the preamble, where it is mere “ pompous, 
pretentious, and futile” verbiage.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ACCIDENT OF BIRTH. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—The above phrase has been unusually conspicuous of 
late, even in the Spectator’s columns, where it occurs again in 
the last number. In what the “accident” consists I fail to 
grasp, except in the case when the individual born is, through 
disregard of the ordinances of religion and law on the part of 
his parents, deprived of an assured legal identity among the 
body politic. Let us postulate a Duke: the Duke marries, 
and in due time acquires an heir in the person of his eldest 
male child. On what grounds is it “accidental” that this 
child is the son of a Duke and heir to a dukedom, and not 
the son of a dustman with hereditary reversionary rights to a 
dustman’s calling? The “accidental” circumstances appear 
to me to be exclusively confined to the subsequent career of 
the son of either the Duke or the dustman. The first may 
prove unworthy of his inherited privileges (a contingency 
which Unionist Peers are seeking to meet and to remedy): 
the second may rise, unhindered by any caste prejudices so 
far as our Constitutional machinery is concerned, to the 
highest offices of State, which offices he may fill creditably, 
adorn, or disgrace according to his capacity and temperament 
after attaining to them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. M. 





WHAT WOULD BENTHAM HAVE SAID OF 
THE REFERENDUM? 
(To tae Epiror or tus “Specrartor.”’] 
Srr,—More than fifty years ago one of the early Benthamites 
said to me that the arguments for universal suffrage had 
seemed apparently to his chief, and certainly to himself, to be 
unanswerable. All political evils, he remarked, arise either 
from lack of goodwill or from lack of knowledge. The masses 
at elections cannot be misled by lack of goodwill for their 
own interests. But can they be misled by lack of know- 
ledge? To this it was replied that uneducated persons know 
nothing about medicing. But they generally have intelligence 
enough to choose good doctors. Just so, they know very 
little about politics. But they have the intelligence to 
discern what statesmen are to be trusted. This Ben- 


thamite reasoning was brought to my mind by parts 
of Lord Morley’s 
the Referendum. 


speech the other day in regard to 
The conclusion to which he pointed 
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seemed to confirm the view expressed to me by my 
old Benthamite friend. That licensed exaggerator and 
epigrammatist might put the matter thus: The masses judge 
all of measures, but well of men. In the “sixties” Sir 
Roundell Palmer said to me that what most struck him about 
the American Civil War was that he found strong Radicals 
contending for the divine right of Governments and High 
Tories for the divine right of rebellion. Even so,I am struck 
with the fact that, in discussions on the Referendum, our 
latter-day Conservatives put more trust than many Radicals 
in the direct, that is, the comparatively undirected, voice of 
the people. It is as if they said: Vow plebisciti, vow Dei. This 
leads me to wonder—What can the ghost of Bentham think 
of the Referendum ? 

Having been of late years much abroad, I am bewildered 
by the way in which, as a matter of course, Conservatives 
nowadays call themselves democrats, whereas in my youth 
even such Whigs as Charles Austin and Robert Lowe looked, 
as it were, on democracy from the outside. At the time of 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill I met Mr. Lowe in a London street, 
and ventured to hint that a democratic change seemed to me 
necessary. He promptly rejoined that he could not see the 
necessity. ‘Look at that omnibus, It is as if the passengers 
were to turn out the driver, and themselves to set about 
tugging at the reins.” This was the very time when, as Mr. 
Gladstone said to me long after, Lowe was quite at the top of 
thetree. Yet Isubmit that the ex-Radical, unlike his great 
chief, might then have taken for his motto: Vow plebis, vox 
diaboli.—I am, Sir, &c., LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE. 

Penryn, Bournemouth. 

P.S.—It has been elsewhere stated that Mr. Gladstone 
described to me Lowe as powerful in attack, but as no more 
capable of self-defence than “a rabbit” (“Talks with Mr. 
Gladstone,” p. 112). Goldwin Smith thought this last 
criticism far too severe. 


[Most rightly and properly Conservatives claim the right 
to call themselves democrats. We are a democracy for 
good or ill—for good, as we bold, without a doubt—and the 
Conservative Party have loyally adopted the principle that 
the will of the people must prevail. But not unnaturally 
they desire that it shall be the authentic will of the people, 
not the will of the majority of a body of men who often, 
owing to the anomalies of our electoral system, represent a 
minority of the voters. The suggestion that voters can 
properly choose their doctors but not their medicines is 
palpably fallacious, for the said doctors notoriously ask to 
be chosen, not on their unpledged merits, but because they 
are votaries of particular drugs,—e.g., Socialism, or Home- 
rule, or female suffrage. The Referendum gives the people a 
veto on the drugs which the doctors desire to force down their 
throats.— Eb. Spectator. | 





WELSHMEN AND BUDGETS. 
(To tae Eprror or rue “ SrecraTor.”’} 
Sirn,—I was reading to-day in an old book, “The Boke of 
the Introduction of Knowledge,” by Andrew Borde, 1513, 
who gives “ doggrel rimes” (as he calls them himself) about 
the various nations he had seen. These verses seem to contain 
a prophecy :— 
“Tam a Welshman, and do dwel in Wales 
I have loued to serche budgets, & looke in males 
I loue not to labour, nor to delue nor to dyg 
My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme twyg 
And wherby ryches I do not greatly set 
Syth all bys fysshe that commeth to the net.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., W. H. D. Rovse. 
Perse School House, Glebe Road, Cambridge. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE WORKING 
CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 
(To tae Epiror or THe “Srecrator.”’] 
§$1r,—In several articles that appeared in the Spectator after 
the General Election of this year, notably in those entitled 
“The Disparagement of England” (January 29th) and “ The 
* Feudal Screw’ in the County Divisions ” (February 5th), you 
paid high and well-deserved tribute to the independent spirit 
and patriotic instinct displayed by the majority of the electors 
of the labouring classes in the South of England. In the 
forthcoming struggle much will depend on the continued 
assertion of their wise and sound patriotism, and on their 





Tt, 
ability to see through and reject the bribes and lies offered by 
vote-hunting and unscrupulous demagogues. In the hope 
that at this critical moment it may possess interest, I venture 
to ask you to publish a piece of political prophecy occurring 
in an unpublished letter written by Lord Beaconsfield to 
colleague in December, 1880 :—“ The only portion of the con. 
stituencies—in my opinion—who may be depended on—when 
affairs are ripe—are the English working classes, though their 
influence must be diminished by the Irish colonies.”—] am, 
Sir, &c., 





BURKE ON KING, LORDS, AND COMMONS, 
(To rus Epiror or rus “Srxrcrator.”] 
Sir,—Among quotations on the crisis, a quotation from 
Burke deserves place :— 

“As long as the well-compacted structure of our Church and 
State, the sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient law 
defended by reverence, defended by its power—a fortress at once 
and a temple—shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British 
Sion, as long as the British monarchy—not more limited than 
fenced by the orders of the State—shall, like the proud Keep of 
Windsor, rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the 
double belt of its kindred and co-eval towers; as long as this 
awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected land, so 
long the mounds and dykes of the low, fat Bedford Level will have 
nothing to fear from all the pick-axes of all the levellers of France, 
As long as our Sovereign Lord the King and his faithful subjects, 
the Lords and Commons of this realm—the triple cord which no 
man can break ; the solemn, sworn constitutional frank-pledge of 
this nation, the firm guarantees of each others’ being and each 
others’ rights; the joint and several securities, each in its place 
and order, for every kind and every quality of property and of 
dignity—as long as these endure, so — the Duke of Bedford is 
safe, and we are all safe together—the high, from the blights of 
envy and spoliations of rapacity; the low, from the iron hand of 


oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hvuen Browne. 


Spondon, Derby. 
REMARKABLE BUDGET FALLACIES. 


[To roe Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Str,—A few words in Mr. Coxon’s valuable letter in your 
last issue can hardly be accepted as regards the tithe-owning 
clergy. He states that the ancient Land-tax is “only 
nominal,” and “ practically obsolete.” Tithe rent charge is 
liable to this tax (in most cases 1s. in the pound) because it 
is considered as being “land.” The very same tithe rent 
charge pays additionally the Income-tax (9d. in the pound) 
because it is earned “income.” When any body of not incon- 
siderable numbers in the community has to pay ls. in the 
pound, as Land-tax, on the emoluments they receive for the 
services they render to the community, in addition to the 
Income-tax justly levied on them as on Judges, soldiers, 
sailors, &c., who also serve the nation, such a tax can hardly 
be deemed “only nominal,” and most certainly not “ practi- 
cally obsolete.”—I am, Sir, X&c., J. Gordon CROWDY, 
Sherfield Rectory, Basingstoke. 








THE VALUATION MUDDLE. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—There is no doubt that a great deal of the support given 
to the new land clauses is due to sheer misconception of the 
just and proper valuation system already in existence. One 
of the most striking instances is the statement made with 
parrot-like repetition by Socialist-Radical speakers that “a 
tailor’s shop in a certain town is assessed for taxation higher 
than a neighbouring country seat.” Now it only requires & 
little thought to see there is nothing unusual in the premises 
of a presperous business establishment being more valuable 
than a neighbouring country seat. Let us suppose this 
shop was let at a rental of £800 per annum,—a very 
ordinary rent for some premises. That would be its 
rateable value. But suppose the tenant has a fine country 
residence, built and laid out for his own occupation. 
The rating surveyors come along, Budget or no Budget, 
measure it up, and finding it similar in size and value to 
others in the locality letting at £700 per annum, assess 
it at £700 also. The fact that the owner occupies it 
himself does not make the slightest difference. If it were 
more valuable than the others, they would assess it propor- 
tionately higher; if less valuable, proportionately lower. 
And that is the way it is, and has been for many years, 
throughout the country, whether the property belongs to 4 
Duke or a Radical M.P. So we have, as is seen, the shop 
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said at £300, while the country seat is rated at £700, because 
it is less valuable than the shop, as has been shown. Both 
assessments are’ perfectly fair, based on common-sense, and 
there is no need for further legislation, “Ob,” some one will 
perhaps say, “ there must be something behind all this, or the 
Socialist Party would net quote it so often.” Let it here be 
understood, there is nothing whatever behind it, and no 
responsible Socialist dare deny the truth of this explanation. 
The ease is brought up for purposes of popular prejudice.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Cuas. Coxon. 





A GLADSTONE LEAGUE LEAFLET. 
[To THe Eprron or THe “Sprectetor.”’) 

Sir,—I venture to send you a leaflet entitled “ The Acres and 
the Hands,” which was given to a number of the children 
belonging to Brinkworth Parish as they were leaving school 
on Monday afternoon about 4 p.m. They had to pass the 
cottage which is used as the office of the Liberal candidate, 
and it was from this cottage, I understand, that this leaflet 
was put into their hands. [ think it a peculiarly wrong thing 
to make children the vehicles for spreading this mischievous 
balderdash through the parish. The little ones, no doubt, 
will not understand the statements contained in these doggerel 
lines. But what are the elder children likely to think if they 
believe such lies as— 

“ Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 

And shackled with iron bands” ? 

What foundation is there for the statement in the fourth 
stanza: “ Ye shackle the poor man’s limbs,” &e.? And again 


we 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 

[To rue Eprrorn or tue “ Srectrator.”) 
Srr,—I hope that you will permit me to express through the 
medium of your columns my gratitude to the many citizens of 
all ranks who have responded so promptly and in such a 
patriotic manner to the appeal made by the National Service 
League in last Saturday's issue of the Spectator. I desire to 
make a personal and urgent appeal to my fellow-citizens to 
support the National Service Leagne in its effort to convert 
the nation to the great truth that it is the duty of every able- 
bodied man to defend his country, and that in order to 
perform this duty he must be trained in time of peace. 

The National Service League is a non-party organisation. 
It places country before party. The numerous replies to our 
appeal show that there is a large and increasing number of 
men and women who realise that the safety of their country is 
of greater moment than any mere party triumph. 

I urge all those who have not yet expressed their opiniom 
on this momentous question to do so without delay by forward 
ing their name and address to the secretary, National Service 
League, 72 Victoria Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roserts, F.M, 








THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 

[To tue Eprror or tur “Srectratror.”’} 
| Str,—Editors, like ladies, have the privilege of the last word; 
| but, none the less, permit me respectfully to protest against 


| 4 ‘ 
| your recent admission of error, which to us who, week by 


(in the fifth stanza) who are the people who “ rob the earth of | week, study and admire your writings seems a work of 


its fruit and flowers”? Certainly intentional misrepresenta- 
tion for the purpose of deceiving the ignorant could hardly 
go further than it has done in this leaflet.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rosert G. LivinGstone 
Chippenham, Wilts. (Rector of Brinkworth). 
“Gladstone Leaflet No. 21. 
Tue AcREs AND THE Hanns. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
Saith God’s most Holy Word ; 
The water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird; 
And the soil is teeming o’er all the earth, 
And the earth hath numberless lands ; 
Yet millions of hands want acres, 
Wyile millions of acres want hands! 


Sunlight, and breezes, and gladsome flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide ; 
And the good God gave these gifts to men— 
To men who on earth abide ; 
Yet thousands are toiling in poisonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, 
While millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands ! 
Never a foot hath the poor man here, 
To plant with a grain of corn ; 
And never a plot, where his child may cull 
Fresh flowers in the dewy morn. 
The soil lies fallow—the woods grow rank; 
Yet idle the poor man stands ; 
For millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands! 


"Tis writ that ‘ Ye shall not muzzle the ox 
That treadeth out the corn.’ 
Sut, behold ! ye shackle the poor man’s limbs, 
That have all earth’s burdens borne ; 
The land is the gift of a bounteous God, 
And to labour His Word commands, 
Yet millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands! 


Who hath ordained that the few shall hoard 
Their millions of useless gold ? 
And rob the earth of its fruit and flowers, 
While profitless soil they hold ? 
Who hath ordained that a parchment scroll 
Shall fence round miles of land ? 
When millions of hands want acres, 
And millions of acres want hands! 


Tis a glaring lie on the face of day— 
This robbery of men’s rights ; 
Tis a lie, that the Word of the Lord disowns— 
"Tis a curse that burns and blights! 
And ’twill burn and blight, till the people rise, 
And swear, while they break their bands, 
That the hands shall henceforth have acres, 
And the acres henceforth have hands! 
A. J. H. DuGanne. 


GLADSTONE LEAGUE, 


JOIN THE 


which aims at establishing 
Tur Rieutrs or THE PEOPLE IN THE 


LAnp.” 


supererogation. Like the Pontifex Maximus making pro- 
nouncement ex cathedra, you justly claim infallibility; and 
in this matter of cheap cottages your nomenclature has 
been, as always, incontrovertibly correct. “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” and the kitchen, be the 
kitchener never so shiny, or the oven never so oniony, 
it be termed a dining-room, a refectory, or a salle-d-mange?, 
will do the same:— ~ 


though 


* You may call it or name it whatever you will, 
The scent of the cooking will hang round it’still.” 
No, Sir. beyond the bare necessities of accommodation every 
cottage home needs a private room—you may term it a 
parlour (or, to use the original phrase, a with-drawing room), 
or a guest room, or a best room, only it must be a room set 
apart—an hortus inclusus, secure from the incursions of dogs or 
cata or children or chickens, or even, in Ireland, from the 
cosy familiarity of the “gintleman who pays the rint,”—it 
must be a shrine, a chapel of ease, dedicate to the Penates of 
the poor. Fortunately the resources of economy are not yet 
exhausted, and for a modest sixpence per week of additional 
rent full provision may be made for the housewife’s proper 
pride.—I am, Sir, &c., Arnoup F. Hits. 
Broomfield Hall, Sunningdale, Berks. 


[To rae Epriox or tar “Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—In the correspondence in your journal ornament was 
lately mentioned as inconsistent with the economy needfal in 
providing cottages for farm labourers, but the beauty of the 
old cottages does not depend, I think, upon ornament. The 
cottages in the Cotswolds and North Oxfordshire, built of 
stone, with high-pitched roofs of thin stone slabs (“Stones- 
field slates” and the like) and dormer windows, fully satisfy 
the eye, even when they lack the mullions which add to their 
charm. In Warwickshire and Worcestershire, again, the old 
red-brick cottages without a particle of applied ornament are 
often simply delightful. Of Surrey I know. very little, but I 
believe that there also the characteristic form of cottage- 
buildimg has its own charm. I would not say a single word 
to disparage the admirable efforts of yourself and others to 
provide healthy, comfortable cottages within the means of farm 
labourers as tenants, and Iam sure these cottages will never be 
obtrusive or ugly, but wherever possible should not the character- 
istic features of the buildings of the district be maintained? 
To preserve the character and the beauty of the old villages 
is by no means entirely a question of money. Thought, care, 
and a little money would often do so much, and, alas! the 
thought, care, and money are usually lacking. In a rich 
nation like ours money is lavished, often wasted, upon objects 
of far less importance. It is grievous indeed to walk into a 
village like one I know of in Gloucestershire, which must have 








been a delight to behold thirty years ago, and find the harmony 
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utterly destroyed by “Victoria Terrace,” a red-brick row 
facing the village green, such as we should expect to find in a 
manufacturing town. The money spent on Victoria Terrace, 
af not sufficient to make complete provision of healthy 
«dwellings in the old style, would have gone very far towards 
at. This dismal experience is only too common, and how very 
sseldem do we have the delight of walking through a village 
kike Overbury, in Worcestershire, where there are no blots, 
znd ali the new building is in harmony with the old. Is not 
the beauty of many of our English villages one of our most 
valuable national possessions? Will not you, Sir, do all you 
«an now and always to persuade your readers to preserve it? 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. SrurGe. 
Coed Efa, near Wrexham. 


| We are wholly with our correspondent, but we venture to 
say that by eschewing cheap ornament—it can only be cheap 
an any case—he will find that the appearance of the cottages 
as improved, not injured. We are certain that Victoria 
‘Terrace was cheaply and dismally ornamented. A curious 
weault of allowing no ornament is that the unadorned cottage 
tends to look like the old cottages, not like the new. The 
only “uglifying” element in the £150 cottage of which we 
have written is the big windows. The old cottage-builders 
were indifferent to light and air, and this indifference gave 
them a more seemly proportion between wall-spaces and 
windows. Here we dare not copy them.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MARRIAGE REFORM.—REGISTRATION OFFICE 
MARRIAGES. 
TTo rue Evtror or tae “Srecrator.’’] 

‘Bir,—In the evidence given in the Divorce Commission 
‘inquiry I notice that up to the present no information has 
been forthcoming respecting the working of the Marriage 
Department in the Registration Office. According to the 
~evidence of the Bishop of Birmingham, this ought to be a 
strong feature in the inquiry, as his Lordship would make all 
‘marriages a civil contract, leaving the religious part of the 
arrangement to the inclinations of those concerned. As his 
Lordship’s opinion represents, I believe, that of a large pro- 
portion of the laity in the Church of England, as well as of a 
great number of Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, it is not 
unlikely that future legislation may take this direction. In 
‘that case the system of civil marriages by the Registration 
Office should be inquired into with the view of effect- 
Sng many needed reforms. As I was for many years 
employed in the office of one of the largest registration 
disteicts in London, perhaps you will permit me to indicate 
wsome changes which should be speedily introduced with a 
wiew to sweeping away the evils fostered by the present 
system. 

The object of the publication of the banns of marriage 
‘efore the congregations in churches is to secure publicity, 
and te provide an opportunity for the announcement of 
<any reasonable or valid objection. The same object was 
desired by those who made the regulations which control the 
Registration Office; hence it is stipulated that all notices of 
#Svriage shall be conspicuously displayed in the office of the 
superintendent registrar before the wedding takes place. In 
the case of church weddings a large measure of publicity is 
ensured by the news being spread by the scattered congrega- 
‘tion. As for the publicity of the Registration Office, it is 
wractically worthless. Only those who have occasion to visit 
the office have an opportunity of seeing the notices, and they 
-are too much concerned about their own business to care 
about the weddings of other people. The stranger sauntering 
rinto the office to gratify his curiosity would be likely to feel 
~that he was intruding. Occasionally anxious friends come to the 
-office to look at the list in the fear of seeing there the names 
vof those in whom they are concerned, but this seldom happens. 
“The facet is, most people amongst the working classes who 
chiefly favour such marriages have very limited ideas con- 
‘cerning the regulations of the Registration Office. It rarely 
enters their mind that the notice of marriage is intended to 
serve the purpose of publication by banns, otherwise I have 
mo doubt the offices would be more frequently visited by 
‘anxious parents and friends. I have noticed that in many of 
tthe bigamy cases heard in the Police Courts the marriages 
have been contracted in the Registration Office. The reason 
és apparent. All the surroundings of the Registration Office 


| I quote from the third edition published in 1857 :— 


favour concealment. Notoriety is not secured by the published 
notices; the two necessary witnesses required by license and 
ordinary marriages can be procured anyhow at a moment's 
notice; the public do not stray into the office attracted by 
curiosity as parishioners and wayfarers would stroll into g 
chureb to see the wedding ceremony. In all the years that 
I have been connected with a London Registration Office, in 
which over a thousand marriages a year are celebrated, I cannot 
recall half-a-dozen instances in which strangers have been 
present. One excuse for the privacy might be found in the fact 
that often pregnant women come to be married, and perhaps in 
many cases the bridegroom would be disinclined to make this 
act of reparation if obliged to face the ordeal of a marriage 
in a place of worship. Many therefore who have questionable 
reasons for keeping their wedding secret seek to attuin this 
end by marriage at the Registration Office. To help in 
mitigating this evil greater publicity should be given to 
notices of marriage. This might partly be secured by posting 
the notice in some conspicuous place in the Town or Parish 
Hall. Or, better still, they might be advertised at the cost of 
those interested in the local newspaper circulated in the 
district. Considerable publicity would then be ensured, for 
people would read the notice of coming marriages with the 
same avidity with which they now peruse their accomplish. 
ment. Young people under age must first procure the 
consent of their parents before the marriage can be 
celebrated. This is a most useful precaution. The 
fence hedged around marriage by this valuable prohibi- 
tion is, however, frequently leaped over by making a 
false declaration. Few precautions are taken to avoid 
this likely result. Discovery is reduced to a minimum 
through the privacy of the marriage, the very witnesses called 
for the purpose having probably never seen the parties until a 
few moments before the ceremony. In all such cases, where 
the suspicions of the Registrar are excited, I think the pro- 
duction of the birth certificate should be insisted upon, which 
in these days of universal birth registration there can be, in 
most cases, little difficulty in securing. 

The manner in which the two necessary witnesses to 
the wedding are frequently secured is most objectionable. 
Numbers come unprovided with witnesses, trusting to 
chance for the necessary two to be forthcoming. The 
consequence is that at the last moment they rush in 
all directions to procure any one available for this purpose. 
Persons are thus secured whom they have never seen before, 
whom they are never likely to meet again, and should it 
be at any time necessary to find such it would be like 
hunting for the proverbial needle in the bundle of hay. I 
have known painters at work in the locality, cabmen, street 
musicians and hawkers, casual passers-by in the street, suddenly 
solicited for this purpose. Very often the district registrars 
if asked to do so agree to provide witnesses at a fee of half-a- 
crown. These are nice little perquisites for relatives and friends. 
| The remuneration is frequently in advance of the stipulated 
figure. I knew two ladies who for over ten years were in this 
way employed as witnesses in a London office, averaging, I 
should estimate, two weddings a week. These must, at this 
rate, have acted in this career of usefulness in over one 
thousand marriages. Imagine these ladies being called upon to 
give evidence of identity in a Law Court. It would be a hard 
strain on the credulity of a jury to ask them to believe in the 
tenacity of a memory that could identify a particular bride- 
groom out of the thousand they had acted for. One remody 
would be to insist on the marriage party naming their 
witnesses at the time when notice of marriage is given, and to 
demand their production, or satisfactory substitutes, when 
| the marriage is celebrated. 

In the above remarks I have, I think, furnished some good 
| reasons to convince those interested in marriage reform that 
an independent inquiry would be likely to result in desirable 
alterations and changes in the control of the Government 
Registration Department.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN EX-OFFICIAL. 











TOCQUEVILLE ON STATE INTERFERENCE. 


(To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


| Srr,—As the principle of State interference appears to have 
| been accepted us the policy of both political parties, the 
following extract from Alexis de Tocqueville's accoant of the 


° . ° . + har 
decadence of the ancien régime in France may interest (bem. 
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“Le gouvernement ayant pris ainsi Ja place de la Previdenee, il 
est naturel que ‘ehaeun l'invogue dans ses nécessités particulitres. 
Aussi rencontre-t-on un nombre immense de requétes qui se 
Fondant toujours sur l’intérét public, n’ont trait néanmeims qu’é 
tits intéréts privés. Les cartons qui les renferment sont 


poll ren les seuls endroits ot toutes les classes qui composaient 
Jn coeiété de l’aneien régime se trouvent mélées, lecture en est 


‘ oliqne: des s demandent qu’on les indemnise de la 
oe ys een eenien on de leur mated ; des propriétaires aisés 
qu’on les aide a faire valoir plus avantageusement leurs terres ; 
des indastriels sellieitent de Pintendant des priviléges qui les 

tissent d’une concurrence incommode, Il est trds nent 
‘le voir les manwfacturiers qui confient 4 V’intendant le mauvais 
état de leurs affaires, et le prient d’obtenir du controleur général 
un secours on un prot. Un fonds était ouvert,’ ce qu'il somble 
pour cet objet.” 


The total absence of self-reliance which pervaded society 
under the Government of the ancien régime evidently dis- 
tressed de Toeqneville, and in his judgment accounted for 
Sts ultimate meral and financial bankruptcy. He contrasted 
the conditions he described with those prevailing in England, 
greatly to the.advantage of England. Would the contrast 
apply if he were alive to-day, and if he had to rewrite his 
history ?—I am, Sir, &c., GranamM Bower. 
Greenwood, Farehain. 





“WHAT ABOUT HOMER?” 
(To gme Eptron or rae “ Srecrator."’] 
€1rr,— Your critie’s remark in the Spectator of November 19th 
that “Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysees” seems a somewhat 
wddly worded title, followed by his very pertinent question, 
“What about Homer?” reminds one of the story of Shirley 
Brooks. Studying a friend’s bookcase, he came across a copy 
of the Iliad, and said slowly and thoughtfully: “‘ Homer's 
liad’! Yes, after all, that is the best !”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Hyeres (Var). G. 8. Layarp. 





CLERGY FOR POOR PARISHES. 
[To tre Eprror or rae “Srecraronr.’’] 

Srr,—A word of caution seems necessary at this time with 
regard to the Archbishops’ Committee on Church Finance, 
and what can reasonably be expected of it. The Committee 
is industriously at work, and will certainly produce a Report 
as soon as it is possible. That Report, when it appears, will 
deal prominently, we have been told, with the maintenance of 
clergy, and therefore with the provision of clergy required for 
service in poor parishes. But it is important that every one 
should understand that fully three years must elapse before 
any scheme can be put into working order. There seems to be 
a keen desire in many quarters for the appearance of a new 
and improved scheme, and some recognition of the idea that a 
more generous money response will be necessary when an 
authorised and thoroughly satisfactory scheme can be pro- 
dueed. In the meantime there is real danger of trouble, almost 
amounting to disaster, through the difficulty of providing for 
the maintenance of the clergy now at work in poor parishes, 
and of supplying the additional clergy required for service in 
such places. The Bishop of London’s Fund announces a gap 
of £1,500, which must promptly be made up; the East London 
Church Fund reports that the receipts up to the present 
moment are less than at the corresponding date last year ; 
the South London Church Fund and the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s Fund make statements of somewhat similar import, 
and rumours of a similar kind are heard from other local 
institutions doing the same kind of work; while the Addi- 
tional Curates Society, at the centre of things, dealing with 
needs of the kind in all the dioceses, has knowledge of more 
than forty parishes that are badly needing an additional 
clergyman, and cannot have their wants met until additional 
contributions are provided. Ib scems clear that Church- 
people need to realise at this junoture that no authoritative 
scheme can be set on foot for fully three years as the result 
of the Archbishops’ Committee, and that there must be 
serious trouble with regard to the maintenance of the clergy 
in our big poor parishes unless individual Churchpeople will 
make some effort to inform themselves as to what is needed 
by the Church for matters of this sort, and ask themselves 
how largely they can possibly contribute in spontaneous gifts 
to meet the pressing necessities of the time. 


In view of the great urgeney of this matter—urgent, I say, 
because strong action is wanted promptly before the close of 





this year—I trust you may feel able to give space in your 
paper for this word of caution.—I am, Sir, &., 
Pav Petrr, 
Hon. Cason of Canterbury. 
14 Great Smith Street, 8.W. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 

[To tmz Eprror or tux “Srreraton."’) 
Srm,— With reference to the correspondence on this subject 
in your columns, I venture to send a few notes upon the 
underground galleries at Eltham Palace im case you may 
think them of sufficient interest for insertion in the Spectator. 
Conjecture has been rife upon the origin and purpose of these 
curious remains of a bygone age. In 1828 Mr. Buckler, in 
his ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account of the Royal Palace 
of Eltham,” gave a detailed description of the underground 
vaulte. He does not put forward any precise theory as to 
their original design, but says it is evident that they were 
constructed for long duration. In 1834 Dr. King, of Eltham, 
and Mr. A. B. Clayton, arehitect, after making a thorough 
investigation of the passages, came to the conclusion that 
they were intended for purposes of defence. A few words 
may be quoted from a pamphlet pnblished by them in 
July, 1834:— 

“ About 500 feet of passage were entered and passed through, 

in a direction west towards Middle Park, and under the Moat for 
200 feet. The remains of two iron gates, completely carbonized, 
were found in that part of the passage under the Moat, and large 
stalactites of super-carbonate of lime hung down from the roof of 
the arch, which sufficiently indicate the lapae of time since those 
passages were entered.” 
The opinion held by Messrs. King and Clayton as to the 
purpose of these works was strongly opposed by Mr. E. S. 
Carlos in the December number of the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1834, and his theory that they were designed aa a means 
of drainage for the Palace is generally accepted at the present 
day. To quote his words :— 

“The age of the remains is manifestly of that period in the 

history of Pointed Architecture when the low arch, called the 
Tudor, prevailed ; and as this arch may be found in buildings as 
early as the time of Edward IV., there can be little doubt that 
the works, now under consideration, were a ion of the extensive 
buildings which we know to have been ormed at the place by 
that Sovereign. Of the original destination of these passages 
there ean be little question; they are manifestly the sewers, or 
drains, intended for the conveyance of the waste water from the 
Palace to the adjacent fields. This is evident from the fact that 
they incline in that direction ; the inclination would not allow of 
their being used to convey water to the Palace. At the termination 
of the main branch in the fields, it is pretty clear that the sewer was 
continued no further in that direction; it had performed its office 
in carrying the water to a sufficient distance from the Palace, and 
there existed no use for ite further continuance. At a compara- 
tively small distance from the mouth the remains of an ironwork 
shew that gratings were introduced to prevent any thief, or other 
unwelcome guest, from obtruding himself imate the Palaco by means 
of this capacious sewer.” 
I believe these passages are now shut up, but some years ago 
I went through them under the guidance of the owner of the 
residence, and it was an experience not to be forgotten. 
Perhaps I may add, in conclusion, that the only remaining 
portion of the Royal Palace of Eltham—twice mentioned in 
King Henry VI.—ia the noble banqueting-hall of Edward IV., 
a beautiful and interesting relic of bygone days.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. A. 





THE COMMON RAT IN CANADA. 

[To rum Eprrom or tus “ Sractrator.’’) 
Srr,—Allusion was made in your issue of Ootober Ist to the 
absence of the common rat (Mus Norvegieus) from Manitoba 
by the reviewer of Mr. Thompson Seton’s delightful book, 
“The Life History of Northern Animals.” During the last 
two years, however, this objectionable rodent has made its 
appearance from the*south in Southern Manitoba. Draw a 
line from Morris, which is about forty-five miles directly 
south of Winnipeg, west to Pilot Mound and Clearwater—a 
matter of about ninety miles—and take all the country directly 
south of that line some sixteen or twenty miles to the Inter- 
national Boundary, and you have an area in which the common 
rat is steadily increasing. As honorary seoretary of our local 
Board of Trade, I have been supplying the rat virus provided 
by the Provincial Government to our farmers, who have killed 
numbers by traps and other means already. I fear, however, 
that the attempt to stop the invasion is quite inadequate, as our 
neighbours do not seem to realise what a pest is at our doors. 
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Doubtless Mr. Thompson Seton will make this correction in 
the second edition of his valuable work, and also another in 
relation to earth-worms. The common earth-worms—called 
fish-worms by native Canadians, to whom, by the way, “a 
worm” usually denotes “a caterpillar”—by recent importa- 
tion of soil and ova from Ontario, are quite common in my 
own garden and in a few other neighbouring spots. Earth- 
worms are not indigenous to Manitoba, and ten years ago 
there were none probably. Frozen, torpid, shrivelled, and 
brick-red in colour, they lie a foot or more deep in our 
black loam through the winter from October to May.—I am, 
Sir, &., H. M. Sprecuty. 
Pilot Mound, Man., Canada. 





TRADESMEN, SERVANTS, AND SECRET COMMISSIONS’ 
(To rue Epiror ory THE “Specrator.”’) 


*Sir,—The forms to be signed by tradesmen and servants, proposed 
by the Council of the Seeret Commissions and Bribery Prevention 
League as an assistance towards preventing corruption among 
retail traders (see Spectator, November 26th), are humorously 
ironical to those behind the scenes. Who will more readily sign 
the form than the greatest rogue? To him it is But another sop 
to send the watchdog to sleep. The Act is already kept by honest 
men, and has been from the hour of its adoption. To the unscrupu- 
lous it has been nothing less than an inspiration to corruption and 
chicanery. He knows now that his honest competitor is helpless. 
The Act was doubtless conceived from the highest motives, 
sincerely intending to purify business methods. ‘The sequel of 
its working has in the retail corn trade been the birth of more 
vicious corruption than before it came into existence. The only 
individuals that have materially benefited by the Act are those 
men who have neither self-respect nor honest principles to defend. 
The greatest preventative is for the buyer to give his orders 
himself in writing or verbally, and then pay for them in the same 
manner.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Bowrsr, 
Redhill, Corn Merchant and Miller, 


~« 


AN HISTORIC HOUSE IN EDINBURGH. 
{To rue Eprror or Tae “Spectator.” } 


Sir,—The Spectator has always shown sympathy with efforts made 
to save for the benefit of posterity objects of natural and artistic 
interest and beauty, and [am emboldened by this to ask you to 
let me state that an effort is now being made to purchase, and to 
make secure in perpetuity, one of the finest of the surviving old 
houses in the High Street of Edinburgh. The building in question 
was at one time the town mansion of the ancient family of the 
Moubrays of Barnbougle, on the shores of the Forth, and still 
retains internal traces of its former splendour, including a fine 
plaster ceiling of the seventeenth century, while externally it 
is possessed of many interesting architectural features. Its 
importance is, however, greatly increased by the fact that it 
stands next door to the famous house known as that of John 
Knox, with which it forms a group of unique value. The Cock- 
burn Association, which has been at work since 1875 in the 
interests of the amenity of the city and of the preservation of its 
ancient features, has secured an option of purchase for a short 
period over the house, and a sum of £1,000 is required to enable 
this to be exercised, and to put the house in thorough repair with 
a view to its use by the public. May I venture to make this 
appeal through your columns alike to natives of Edinburgh and 
of Scotland, and to those everywhere who value these historical 
relics of the past of our land, to lend us some aid towards this end ? 
Subscriptions may be sent to the address given below, and will be 
gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anprew E. Murray, 
Ion. Sec. Cockburn Association. 
43 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expreesed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE DE-NATIONAL ANTHEM.* 
Gop save our gracious Green, 
Long live our College Green, 

Gallant and free! 
Scatter the Saxon crew, 
Strike the Red, White, and Blue, 
Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu, 
Cushla machree ! 








* This m was originally published by us in 1899, It is, however, so 


poe + A - - 
applicable to the present political situation that we make no apology for pre- 
senting it again to our readers with a few trifling alterations.—Ep. Spectator. 
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God save the septs and clans, 
Bless all the Micks and Dans, 

Bless all the Pats! 
Heaven guard the gallant Manx, 
Heaven bless their herring-banks, 
Strengthen their triple shanks, 

Prosper their cats! 


Oh! may heaven’s choicest smiles 
Comfort the Channel Isles, 
And make them French! 
God save good Patrick Ford, 
Hamstring the Orange herde, 
Handcuff each Tory Lord, 
Throttle the Bench! 


God save Lloyd George and me, 

While full of ghoulish glee, 
Freedom we spite! 

Oh! may no Saxon spy 

Wipe poor old “ Ireland’s Eye,” 

God bless the Isle of Skye,— 
Our Isle of Wight. 


God save the Socialist, 

Up with the Anarchist, 

Down with the Guelph; ' 
Discrown the Ocean's Queen, 
Shatter the whole machine, 
Bless every smithereen,— 


Chiefly Myself. 








MUSIC. 


sinninlljicinsiion 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS. 
In the lucid and judicial survey of music in the reign of 
King Edward VII. taken by Sir Walter Parratt in his 
address to the Authors’ Club on November 2lst he failed 
to mention one branch of native art which owes little or 
nothing to foreign influences, though some of its most 
successful exponents have worn foreign names,—we mean 
the ballad industry. This omission has been made good in 
the handsome volume which Mr. Harold Simpson has now 
given to the public.* With a commendable modesty, he 
declares in his preface that his work “does not aim at being 
either critical or instructive, but only entertaining.” We 
agree as to the appropriateness of the first and last epithets, 
but demur to the second. It is not only instructive, it throws 
a positive flood of light on one of the most remarkable aspects 
of English music. 

In a succinct historical retrospect Mr. Simpson helps us to 
recognise how many generations had to elapse before the 
manufacture of the modern ballad was placed on a basis 
which afforded a proper scope for the talents of the lyric- 
writer and the tune-coiner.. The English ballad started on 
lines which gave no earnest of its ultimate developments. 
There is no tinge of parlour pathos in “ Sumer is icumen in.” 
The word itself was indistinguishable from ballet, and 
indicated a song to be danced to,—a thing which would never 
do in the Albert or Queen’s Hall. The ballad as we now 
know it was long overshadowed by the madrigal, the words 
of which were generally informed by a pastoral sentiment or 
conveyed the praises of a Sovereign in terms which would be 
regarded as unduly fulsome in a democratic age. Still, even 
in those benighted days there were signs and symptoms of 
progress, and Bishop Hall in his “ Martin Marsixtus,” published 
in 1592, declared that “ scarce a cat can look out of a gutter, but 
out startsa halfpenny chronicler, and presently a proper new 
ballet of a strange sight is indited.” But the world had to wait 
for a hundred and thirty years for a real revulsion of popular 
taste. “ The Beggar's Opera [1727] revived the old tunes of 
England. To its success is due the birth of Ballad operas, 
operas into which a number of songs were introduced which 
had nothing to do with the plot, somewhat after the style of 
our modern musical comedies.” Many a weary year, however, 
had yet to pass before the emergence of the real moderm 
ballad, with its wide appeal and gigantic circulation. Dr. 
Arne compromised himself by setting Shakespeare's songs 





* A Century of Ballads, 1810-1910: their Composers and Singers, By Harcld 
Simpson. London: Mills and Boon. (10s, 6d. net.] 
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instead of encouraging contemporary talent, and Wagner's 
enthusiasm for the melody of “ Rule, Britannia!” is, to say 
the least, a disputable testimony to its merit. Carey 
and Dibdin wrote voluminously, but their earnings were 
miserable when compared with the profits of modern 
publishers. Still, there was an advance; and such places 
of popular resort as Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and the Maryle- 
pone Gardens “did much to foster public appreciation 
of ‘ popular ’ ballads, and may be said, in fact, to have been 
forerunners of the ballad concerts of to-day.” 

With the nineteenth century the popular ballad at last 
began to come by its own. This was the golden age 
of Balfe and Fitzball, Bunn and Wallace, Haynes Bayly 
(to whose chaste Muse Mr. Andrew Lang once con- 
secrated an inimitable e:say), Crouch, Knight, and Wade, 
the author of “Meet Me by Moonlight.” But the most 
notable landmark in the history of the ballad in the 
early Victorian epoch is connected with the name of 
Madame Vestris, who demanded “a sum of £20 from Charles 
Dance, a composer, as a royalty for continuing to sing 
his song, being apparently the first singer to introduce this 
practice,” a happy modern adaptation of the devotion to 
Royalty displayed by the old madrigal writers. This was a 
period enriched by such masterpieces as “The Village Black- 
smith,” which is “still being sung by Hayden Coffin and 
other popular singers ”’; “The Banks of the Blue Moselle” 
and “ Many Happy Returns of the Day,” by John Blockley, 
which is “still sung at birthday parties”; “ My Pretty Jane,” 
and “I’m Saddest when I Sing.” Bishop, Balfe, and Wallace 
were competent musicians; but the methods of some of the 
ballad composers are picturesquely described by Willert (not 
Willett) Beale in “The Light of Other Days,” quoted by 
Mr. Simpson on p. 102. Beale wrote a number of songs 
under the alias of Walter Maynard, but he was acquainted 
with a certain composer “ who used to whistle a tune to him, 
and get Maynard to write it down and put it into shape, 
adding the proper harmonies and accompaniments,” the song 
when completed being always claimed by the whistler as his 
own. Another notable landmark in the evolution of the popular 
modern ballad was the introduction of the cornet accompani- 
ment in “The Light of Other Days” and “ When Other 
Lips,” though John Hullah in a fit of ungracious veracity 
described the instrument as “a cheap and nasty trumpet.” 
But Hullah, Hatton, and, to a greater extent than either, 
Sterndale Bennett, failed to assist in the development of the 
ballad on the lines laid down by Balfe. The commercial 
iistinct seems to have been sadly imperfect in Bennett, and 
Hatton sold the entire copyright of “Simon the Cellarer” 
for only twice what Milton received for “ Paradise Lost.” With 
Henry Russell we enter on a new phase of the ballad,— 
the descriptive and didactic “*Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” was 
described by the Daily Telegraph as “the anthem of 
optimism,” and it held the town for two years, when it 
was superseded in populurity by “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 
The genius of Ascher, the author of “Alice, Where art Thou?” 
exhausted itself in that supreme effort; but “Claribel,” who 
disputes with Madame Vestris the honour of having been the 
first to intreduce the royalty system, and Virginia Gabriel 
were volumineus composers of songs which linger in the 
memory of the middle-aged. Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, a still 
flourishing veteran, now enters on the scene, and a tragic 
contretemps is associated with one of his early successes,— 
‘Forget-Me-Not.” It was a favourite of Madame Patey’s, 
and once when on tour with Sims Reeves she sang this song 
at the beginning of the programme and secured an encore : 
“ Reeves was quite upset about it, as he disliked any one being 
encored before he appeared.” A whole chapter is devoted 
to Sullivan's “ Lost Chord,” of which half-a-million copies were 
sold in twenty-five years. “A recent writer” desoribes it as 
“probably one of the six most popular songs ever penned,” and 
the composer, writing to Madame Antoinette Sterling shortly 
before his death, said: “I have composed much music since 
then, but have never written a second ‘ Lost Chord.’” 


As we reach the “ seventies ” and “ eighties ” the reign of the 
ballad-writer reaches its grand climacteric. “ Millions of 
copies” of “ Jack’s Yarn” are said to have been sold. “In the 
Gloaming” was published in 1877, and has since been used aa 
a bymn tune in the Rocky Mountains and a school song in the 
Australian bush. Hamilton Aidé, Odoardo Barri (who inter 
alia composed a vocal waltz called the “Song of the Gout”), 








Marzials of “Twickenham Ferry” fame, and Hope Temple 
were already celebrated; and among the lyric-writers, Olifton 
Bingham (who has written one thousand five bundred and fifty 
songs), Michael Watson, and, above all, F. E. Weatherly, were 
familiar to the musical million. Mr. Clifton Bingham, it 
must not be forgotten, is the author of “A Greenland 
Lullaby,” which contains a couplet enshrining an interesting 
geological discovery :— 
“Thy father hath gone in his boat to the sea 
Te bring home a necklace of coral for thee.” 


Mr. Simpson tells us in reverential accents the romantis 
genesis of that “great song,” “‘ Whisper and I Shall Hear,” 
by Piccolomini, alias Henry Pontet, and “The Garden of 
Sleep,” by Isidore de Lara, who also wrote “ All of My All,” 
and “is said to have given over two hundred recitals in 
ten years.” Mr. F. E. Weatherly is the hero of the chapter 
entitled “An Harmonious Quartet,” and Mr. Simpson has 
been fortunate in securing from this indefatigable lyrist 
a paper of reminiscences embellished with complimentary 
facsimile letters from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Swinburne. 
When Mr. Weatherly began writing songs “no pro- 
gramme ever included anything approaching a humorous 
song,” but he changed all that with “The Three Old 
Maids of Lee.” Of“ Nancy Lee,” composed by “Stephen 
Adams” and described in a musical journal of 1878 as 
“the greatest song of the day,” no fewer than seventy 
thousand copies were sold in eighteen months, and its popu- 
larity was only equalled by that of “The Midshipmite,” 
another product of the same collaboration. Mr. Weatherly 
has been writing songs for forty-three years, and “no one is 
more astonished than I at the fact, and at the variety of songs 
I have written.” He is unable to state the exact number, 
but “in one ottoman I have fifty-one volumes of eighteen to 
twenty songs each.” Unfortunately he omits to mention how 
many ottomans he possesses. It is, however, pleasing to 
learn that, although he has never written a sea song at sea, 
he wrote his version of the Siciliana (in Cavalleria Rusticana) 
“when shut up in thetrain in a black fog between Wimbledon 
and Waterlov.” No surroundings, however depressing, can 
fetter the wings of soaring genius. 

With the inanguration of the St. James’s Hall Ballad 
Concerts the ballad industry entered on its most prosperous 
phase. Mr. Simpson gives us a list of “some of the famous 
names that float across the mental vision in looking back at 
the ballad coneerts of that day ”"—z.e., 1870-1890—in which, 
curiously enough, we find that of Clara Novello placed between 
Madame Alice Gomez and Miss Margaret Macintyre. But 
these later chapters, notably those on “ Songs of To-day and 
Yesterday” and “ Modern Ballads and Composers,” are rich 
in surprises. For example, we learn that “In Old Madrid,” 
thongh the first big success of its composer, H. Tretére, was 
not his first but his twenty-ninth song. The divine afflatus 
descended on the composer while he was playing in the 
orchestra at the Royal Aquarium, of which he was at that 
time a member. “He rushed out between the performance 
into a little refreshment-room and asked for some note- 
paper. They had nothing but a Meredith and Drew 
biscnit-bag, and on this he wrote down the melody of 
‘In Old Madrid.” Afterwards it struck him that it would 
make a good song, so he put it into song form and 
sent it to Clifton Bingham, with the result that every one 
knows,” no less than twenty-eight different editions—all 
pirated—having been published in America, while over two 
million copies bave been sold of this song and “ Asthore,” 
his next popular song. The music of “Go to Sea,” again, 
was composed first, “the idea coming to Trotére on the top 
of a ’bus, a favourite place for composers [? ballad composers ] 
to find inspiration.” It will thus be seen that the modern 
ballad composer no longer whistles the tune for his “ ghost” 
to transcribe or harmonise. The method of the lyric-writer, 
too, haus changed. Thus Mr. Teschemacher, the author of 
nearly six hundred published songs, writes the majority of 
his lyrics “actually at the piano.” “When I want a new 
lyric,” he says, “I sit down to the piano and improvise, just 
play anything that comes into my head, and in a little while 
I get an idea, and then it clothes itself in words, and the lyric 
is there, in my brain, ready to be put on paper.” In dealing 
with the galaxy of living composers, male and female, whose 
formidable output is one of the most striking proofs of the 
prosperity of the ballad industry, Mr. Harold Simpson shows 
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an even more undiscriminating enthusiasm than marks his 
treatment of their predecessors. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with excellent photographs of nearly fifty celebrities, 
and equipped with an index (in which the number of refer- 
ences to Mr. F. E. Weatherly stands easily first), and an alpba- 
betical list, occupying ten pages, of songs and ballads, 
including “ Ma Curly-headed Babby,” “I Want Somebody to 
Love Me,” “Hallo, Tu-tu,” and “Hello, Martha.” Mr. 
Simpson's artlessness is quite engaging, and he has uncon- 
sciously composed a musical “ Dunciad” which ought to be of 
considerable service to any one who wishes to compile a list of 
the Hundred Worst Songs in the world. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


CECIL RHODES.* 

In his preface Sir Lewis Michell says: “ Personal affection on 
my part may unconsciously sway my judgment of the only 
great man with whom I have lived on terms of intimacy.” 
The words are a key to his Life of Rhodes. The book is a 
tribute to one who was as warmly loved as he was strongly 
mistrusted. There are perfectly sincere efforts to be candid 
in Sir Lewis Michell’s judgments, but he stands too near to | 
the subject of his biography to be really critical. In a sense 
this book is the official Life of Rhodes, for Sir Lewis Michell 
has had access to all the necessary private papers. But Sir 
Lewis himself would certainly not assert that it is the final 
Life of Rhodes. Rhodes’s strange and frequently fine 
imagination needs a high quality of imagination in his 
biographer. The time will come when the political character 
of Rhodes will be much more critically examined, while 
justice will still be done to the personal magnetism which 
appealed to so many people, as well as to the spacious- 
ness of his material additions to the Empire. We cannot 
pass over the flaws in Rhodes’s political character as mere 
foibles or carelessness or naiveté. Presently we shall say 
further what we mean. Here we have to acknowledge that 
Sir Lewis Michell’s work is well planned, careful, and written 
in excellent English. It is essentially prosaic in form, how- 
ever, and the author contrives to be perfectly discreet by 
allowing himself rather too broad a marginof safety. Yet all | 
biography is interesting, and such an official Life of Rhodes as | 
this could scarcely fail, and it certainly does not fail, to be 
deeply interesting. 

Rhodes died at the age of forty-nine, a time of life when 
many great men have scarcely got beyond the preliminaries 
of their career. He started at eighteen in Natal with no | 
eapital and a weakly constitution, and in a few years had 
grown into a robust man, amassed a fortune, and laid a 
spell upon the Kimberley diamond-fields, not the most 
impressionable type of community. He had also managed in 
the intervals of mining to have an intermittent career at | 
Oxford. After that there was no rest for him. He created | 
one of the great industrics of the world, was twice Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, and fought his ten years’ duel with 
Kruger. He added to the British Empire a territory as large | 
as Europe, though not of course without a very large amount | 
of help from the Imperial Government, both while he was | 
acquiring Rhodesia and while the rebellion was being put | 
down, and changed the political standpoint of all Sonth | 
Africa. What was it in him that wrought so mightily on his 
generation ? 

The first and most obvious point was his directness. He | 
never made any secret of his aims. He wanted power, and | 
because money was power he wanted money; after that he 
wanted to realise his dreams. These dreams were hiiel 
and obvious,—a British South Africa from the Cape to the | 
Line, the great uplands filled with homesteads and settlers 
and children, the Empire united in a bond of business and 
brotherhood. They were so plain that any one could see 
them; the ordinary man understood them, and followed a 
leader who could talk his own language. Rhodes always 
spoke in a kind of shorthand. He offered the world a bald 
summary, for he had no literary gifts; the vision was in his 
own soul, and gave it its dynamic fury. 




















* (1) The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902, By the Hon. Sir 
Lewis Michell. 2 vols. London: Edward Arnold. [30s, net.)——(2) Cecil 





Rhodes: his Private Life. By his Private Secretary, Philip Jourdan. London: 
John Lane. [78, 6d, net.] 








When he erred it was beeause he was, in a political sense, 
unscrupulous, He thought he could have “squared” the 
Mahdi. He wanted by gifts of money—7.e., political bribes— 
regardless of the deep injury done to our political life, 
to induce the Irish and the Liberal Parties to alter 
their policies in such a way as not to conflict with his 
own. He apparently could not see that by “perverting, 
debasing, degrading” political life by the policy of the 
open cheque-book he was injuring the Empire—for which, 
of course, he really cared—more than he was helping it by 
the rapid addition of territory. An Empire with sound ideals 
as to public honour will last far longer than one hustled along 
on the “ get-rich-quick” principle. ‘“ Damn the means! Think 
only of the ends!” even judged by the standard of success, ig 
poor business. We do not mean that Rhodes was a bad man 
in intention. But his standards were not those which could 
be observed consistently with the sustained welfare and repute 
of an Empire. Of the payment of the money to Parnell Sir 
Lewis Michell says :— 

“ While in London, he took his first and almost his only plunge 
into British politics, by giving £10,000 to Mr. Parnell for the 
benefit of the Irish parliamentary party. The gift was much 
criticised at the time, and writers of the baser sort, whose practice 
is to impute the lowest conceivable motives for the obscurer 
actions of public men, did not hesitate to assert that his desire 
was to ‘square’ the Irish vote as he had ‘squared’ Lo Bengula 


; and Barnato and the Bond, and as he once expressed an opinion 


that, if necessary, he could square the Mahdi. But, as is often the 
case, the motive so sedulously dug for was all the time on the 
surface. It is true that the money was thrown away. No audited 
account of its disbursement was ever vouchsafed, It was accepted 
by Parnell with cold civility, and what he thought of it and its 
donor must be left to the imagination. But the motive is trans- 
parently simple. Gladstone, in his Home Rule Bill of 1886, had 
proposed to exclude the Irish members from the House of 
Commons, and Parnell, for purposes of his own, had acquiesced. 
Rhodes regarded this policy as a Separatist one. His greatest 
aim in life, to which all his other aims were merely subsidiary, 
was not to disintegrate, but to consolidate, the Empire. He knew, 
as every political student knows, that Ireland is over-represented 
in the Imperial Parliament, but between that and total exclusion 
there was a great gulf fixed. His ambition was to strengthen the 
Imperial tie, and the Bill, in his opinion, weakened that tie. 
Cardinal Manning was of the same opinion. Rhodes was, 
therefore, anxious to convert Parnell, even if such conversion 
necessitated a cash payment.” 


That excuse is to our mind no excuse. Conversion by cash 
payment is a deplorable doctrine. Besides, is Sir Lewis 
Michell’s explanation the truth, or rather, for we do not 
in the least doubt his complete bona fides, the whole truth ? 
Mr. Rhodes, we shrewdly suspect, did not want the Irish 
Members prying into his charter, and criticising any slip 


| that might be made by his underlings in the Chartered 


Company's domains, just as they criticised weak points in 
Imperial administration elsewhere. That he wanted to buy 
off such criticism cannot of course be proved; but unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the £10,000 proved a good investment 
in this particular. The Nationalists took Mr. Rhodes’s 
money, and, as far as we know, never worried him with 
awkward questions in Parliament in the early days of 
the charter. So ugain in the case of the gift of £5,000 
to the Liberal Party funds. Rhodes explicitly stated 
in his letter to Mr. Schnadhorst, the Liberal organiser, 
that if the next Home-rule Bill did not provide for 
Irish representation at Westminster the money was to be 
returned to him. He also added in a postscript that the 
money was to be returned if the Liberals abandoned Egypt. 
He had so little misgiving as to the propriety of “conversion 
by cash payment,” and so little doubt as to its efficacy, that 
shortly after the cheque had been sent we find him genuinely 
puzzled that Mr. Gladstone should be speaking of the wisdom 
of retiring from Egypt :— 

“ As you are aware,” he wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst, “the question 

of Egypt was the only condition I made, and it seems rather 
extraordinary to me that the first public speech your leader 
should make, which eketches generally his views upon the near 
approach of office, should declare a policy of abandonment. I 
asked you at the time I wrote to see him and tell him of my 
action, and I suppose you must have mentioned the Egyptian 
question which was really all I cared about.” 
To this Mr. Schnadhorst replied that Rhodes’s letter had put 
him in a fix, as he had already used the money, but that Mr. 
Gladstone did not really mean what he said, and so forth. It 
cannot honestly be said that the money given on such con- 
ditions is not a corrupting influence. In the letters we see 
the influence plainly at work, 
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Sir Lewis Michell gives the foilowing account of his visit to 
Rhodes after the calamity of the Jameson Raid :— 

“ At first he was quite unmanned and, without a word spoken, 
ve held hands like two schoolboys. I was struck by his shattered 
p yearance. After a while—never ceasing to walk the room like a 
pe lion—he poured out his soul and swept away many of the 
mnizconceptions which then and subsequently possessed the public 
ial The idea, he said, was this. First. The Raid was to be 
eibeidiary to a rising within the Republic. If and when the 
latter occurred, the Chartered Company were to strike in along 
with other forces. Second, The Republic was not to be over- 
throw n. A Conference was to be called, the High Commissioner 
roy be convener. The independence of the Boers was to be 
-uaranteed in return for redress of grievances. Third. A Customs 
i nion: equalisation of railway rates: a common Court of Appeal : 
jeading on to ultimate Federation. Fourth. Zululand to be 
annexed to Natal and Basutoland to the Free State, provided 
recognition of British Supremacy was frankly accepted. Result— 
a Federal Union under the Crown, powerful enough to say 
‘Hands off’ to Germany. This great conception, he said, had 
been marred by the precipitancy of the Raid, the unpreparedness 
of the Rand and the timidity of Hofmeyr when the crisis came. 
Reverting to the litter of telegrams on the floor, he stated that he 
had not replied to any of them. I reminded him that he was still 
Prime Minister, that policy required them to be acknowledged, 
and that I was ready to send ‘safe’ replies to every one of them. 
‘Read them,’ he replied ‘and then you will understand.’ I waded 
through them and saw his difficulty. A majority were from Dutch 
supporters asserting their personal regard and continued political 
support, conditionally on his public disavowal of Jameson. ‘ You 
sce my point,’ he said, ‘and why there can be no reply.’” 

We cannot enter into the details of this curious statement, 
but we note with a feeling of positive amazement that 
Mr. Rhodes was willing to sacrifice the Basutos to the 
Free State,—their hereditary enemies. That might have 
meant Glencoe on a colossal scale. There is a great deal in 
the book which shows tbe strong and good side of Rhodes’s 
character. His sympathy with the natives and his insight 
into their thoughts and customs were remarkable ; with them 
he displayed a singular patience, although he was impatient 
in all the other relations of life. He was a man of highly 
strung nerves, and yet in the presence of Muatabeles and 
Mashonas he frequently took risks which were the despair 
and admiration of his friends. In these respects, and many 
others, there is much which can be unfeignedly praised in 
Rhodes, and which is likely to become a fruitful legend in 
South Africa. Mr. Philip Jourdan’s amiable book adds to 
the picture. But we cannot allow the good side to blind us to 
the other. We cannot acquiesce in the fashionable plan of 
flattering Rhodes’s memory because the happy fate of Britain 
and the shedding of much blood bave given us a fresh start 
in South Africa. 

There are two types of Imperial Englishmen. Rhodes 
: YT P , : 
is one. At the other end of Africa Lord Cromer, the 
opposite type, did infinitely better work under infinitely 
more difficult conditions. Lord Cromer would never work 
by methods and through instruments dubious or corrupt, and 
y g E P 
thereby debase the moral currency of the Empire. Rhodes 
my 7 oO P 

was, in truth, almost the exact contradiction of the character 
which Wordsworth, with Nelson and Wellington in his 
mind, drew of the Happy Warrior. He was determined to 
have his way, no matter how he got it. It is necessary for 
all patriotic men to understand the difference ‘between the two 
types, and to insist that they are served by the right one. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE.* 
In this book Sir Ian Hamilton, lately Adjutant-General, 
and Mr. Haldane state the case against compulsory service. 
By “compulsory service” they mean the National Service 
League's proposals for the universal training of our youths 
in the rudiments of a soldier's duty, such training to 
include four months’ recruit training for the infantry, and 
six months’ for the cavalry and artillery, and to be followed 
by four years’ service in the Territorial Army,—proposals 
modelled on the system which prevails in two of the most 
cemocratie countries in the world, Switzerland and Norway. 
The book also contains a good deal of criticism of another 
scheme, which is hardly worth dealing with, since, so 
far as we know, it is advocated by no responsible body of 
men. This is a scheme for introducing here, not the Swiss 
system, but the German system,—a system of raising troops, 
not exclusively for the defence of these islands, such as exists 
in a truncated form in the Territorial system, but for service 
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by th omp ulsory Service. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. With an Introduction 
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“or two or three years with the colours ; in fact, a system ef 
recruiting the Regular Army by compulsory service. Thongl» 
it is clearly not worth while to deal with arguments direeted 
against proposals which would be condemned quite as strongly 
by the National Service League as by the authors of this: 
book, it is as well to point out to readers that they should be 
careful to distinguish between arguments used against this 
bogy man of straw and those which affect the League's sebeme 
for adopting the Swiss system, for a hasty reader might very 
well confuse one set of arguments with the other. 

In that portion of the book before us that deals with thie» 
proposals of the National Service League, the argument whiecl 
requires to be answered is in effect as follows. Sir Iam 
Hamilton holds that if we adopted compulsory training ands 
service on the Swiss model, we should destroy our Regular 
Army. To use his own words, “here is the crux of the whole 
matter.” At present some thirty-five thousand reeruits are 
wanted every year to maintain the Regular Army. In bis 
view, we should not obtain those recruits, or at any rate not i. 
sufficient number of them, if every youth in the country hadto- 
undergo a four months’ training at eighteen,—i.c., just before- 
the time when lads are taken for the Regular Army. Before: 
we deal with the grounds on which he rests this belief let 
us say that if his contention is true, we fully admit that it 
would be impossible for us to adopt universal training. It 
is absolutely essential. to the maintenance of the Empire 
that our Regular Army should be kept at its present 
strength,—that is, that we should get as many recruits as we 
now get. Unless we can obtain the troops required for 
service in India and for garrisoning the Empire as a whole, 
the Imperial fabric will collapse. Further, it is necessary to 
maintain the present strength of our Regular Army in order 
that we may have an efficient expeditionary force for usej 
should occasion arise, on the Continent. 

How does Sir Ian Hamilton prove his point? We feel sure 
that we are not doing his plea an injustice when we say 
that it can be expressed ‘shortly as follows. The lads 
who were obliged to undergo four months’ training at the 
age of eighteen would, he holds, be so “fed up,” to we the- 
Army phrase, with soldiering, that they would not as mow: 
volunteer for the Regular Army. We may say at onec that 
we believe this to be an entire delusion, based upon the most 
illusory premisses. Let us take first Sir Ian Hamilton's 
facts, and then give the facts which induce us to hold exaetly 
the opposite of his conclusions. As far as we can make out, 
though this part of the argument is somewhat mixed up with 
the very different proposal for adopting the German system 
of compulsory training, Sir Ian Hamilton argues that the 
Germans find it extraordinarily difficult to recruit the very 
small number of men they require for oversea service. That: 
is very possible, but, in our opinion, proves nothing. We ear 
quite well believe that men who have been in the Geraram 
Army, with its excessively hard conditions and praetical 
absence of pay for three years, would find the military systene 
so disagreeable that they would be “put off” from enlisting 
for a further period. But surely it is a tremendous wo:s 
sequitur to argue from this that therefore men who had hag 
four months’ service in England under Swiss eonditions an 
with soldier’s pay—“all found” and about a shilling a day 
pocket-money—would be so disgusted with military service. 
that they would abandon all idea of entering the Regular 
Army. 

We now come to Sir Ian Hamilton’s best point. It is this: 
During the short time when we took men in the Regular 
Army for three years, these men, when the period ef service 
was finished, did appear for the most part to be “fed wp” 
with soldiering, and would not re-engage in sufficient numbers; 
for service in India and abroad. In reality, however, this. 
proves nothing. To put the matter quite shortly. H by 
three years’ service a man does become “fed up” witls seldier- 
ing, it by no means follows that he will be “fed up” by four 
months’ service. We will next give what appear to us, 
conclusive reasons for holding that not only would the 
Regular Army not be injured by the adoption of the Swiss. 
system, but would actually be strengthened and supported. 
thereby. ' 

Our first proof is to be found in the policy at present. 
adopted by the Government. One of the reasons why 
our military authorities, when they altered our Army 
organisation at the introduction of the Territorial system, ; 
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refused in fact, though not in name, to abolish the Militia 
wus because the Militia was a great recruiting-ground of 
the Army. The Militia in the past supplied, and the Special 
Reserve (which is the new name for the Militia) now supplies, 
the Army with thousands of recruits. Men used to enter the 
Militia, and now enter the Special Reserve, to see what the 
Army is like, and a very large percentage of them have always 
passed, and are at this moment passing, after six months’ trial, 
into the Regular Army. With this undoubted fact before us, 
how is it possible to believe that after four months’ training 
conducted as proposed by the National Service League—for 
the most part at home, and not under barrack conditions— 
the men would be “fed up”? Let us take another fuct to 
show that young Englishmen are not while they are lads 
“fed up” by short periods of military service. This fact is 
the very large percentage of boys who enter the Army from 
schools in which there is a distinct military organisation and 
military training. Take, for example, the Duke of York’s 
School, in which the boys receive what is in effect military 
training, but are not in any way compelled to enter the Army. 
Yet we are informed that the Annual Report of the Duke of 
York's School for 1907 stutes that out of one hundred and 
forty-five boys who left, one hundred and twelve desired 
to enter the Army. Of these one hundred and five went into 
the Army, the other seven failing to pass the medical test. 
The boys, indeed, are so little “fed up” by their military 
training that some eighty-five per cent. of those who pass out 
each year as a general rule join the Army. The figures of 
the Royal Hibernian Military School are very much the same. 
Eighty per cent. join the Army. As .it may be said, how- 
ever, that these boys are of a superigr kind, and that, as 
their fathers are mostly soldiers, they have an hereditary 
tendency towards military life, we muy take another case of 
aschool which has a military organisation, and in which the 
doys are drilled and kept under military discipline, but are 
not soldiers’ sons,—that of the Gordon Boys’ Home. These 
boys are so little “fed up” by their military training that 
.gome sixty per cent. of them enter the Army or the Navy. 


We have reserved to the last a very striking fact,—one 
~which will come home specially to the readers of the Spectator. 
As pointed out in the letter from Colonel Pollock which we 
publish in our issue of to-day, when the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company was formed only one of the hundred lads 
who entered it expressed any intention of becoming a soldier, 
and he stated that he should go into the Army only if he 
found he liked it. Yet after not four but six months of very 
shard military work no less than thirty-five of the Spectator 
Yads actually entered the Regular Army, while several more 
were most anxious to do so, but were prevented either by their 
friends or by inability to pass the medical examination. 
Further, of the sixty per cent. who did not enter or desire 
to enter the Army, a very considerable number became 
Territorials or have entered Colonial corps. So much for the 
theory of being “fed up” in this concrete instance. 


Very possibly it will be said that there was something 
exceptional about the Spectator Company. We cannot agree. 
‘They were very much like the companies that would be got 
together under universal training. Instead of four months’ 
universal training acting as a deterrent to recruiting in the 
.Regular Army, we believe it would prove a most extraordinary 
incentive, and that after it bad been in operation a year the 
military authorities would be astonished, not only at the ease 
with which they got recruits, but at their greatly improved 
-character. There are thousands of boys at this moment 
who from many points of view would very much like to go 
‘into the Army; but they are very shy, after the manner of 
Englishmen, and doubtful whether, after all, they would 
like the Army, and whether it would be wise for them to 
take so tremendous a step. In other words, they are in 
the mood sv aptly described first by Rabelais and then by 
Daudet. They hear two voices, one which says “ Cover your- 
self with glory,” and the other which says “Cover yourself 
with flannel.” Such “balancing” boys, after they had had 
four months’ training, and had experienced the personal 
well-being produced by physical training with good food 
and good hygienic conditions, would in a very great number 
of cases discover that the Army just suited them. At 
present we only get either the boys of a very high spirit, or 
those whose home circumstances are such that they are 
actually compelled, instead of standing shivering on the brink, 








to tuke the plunge into the celd bath of the Army. The 
difficulty of finding work pushes them in. Again, after their 
three months a great many boys would say :—* We have got 
through all the disagreeable part of a reeruit’s training, and 
are beginning upon the stage which all old soldiers say jg 
pleasant,—the stage after you have learnt your drill. That 
being so, we may just as well engage for seven years and 
have the fun of seeing India and the Colonies,”—for, 
remember, this “fun” of seeing the world is a great ineentiye 
to a lad of eighteen, though it will no doubt wear off in three 
or four years. 

Again, if Sir Ian Hamilton’s arguments are sound, the 
United States ought to find it extremely easy to fill their 
Army. Except for their very small body of Militia, there 
is no means in the United States by which men can be 
“fed up” with soldiering. Yet it is notorious that, in spite of 
the tremendously bigh pay and the easy conditions of service, 
it is very difficult to get the comparatively small number of 
men who are required each year to fill its ranks. 

Sir Ian Hamilton seems to think that those who advocate 
national training advocate it merely on the grounds of home 
defence. Has it never occurred to him what an enormous 
advantage it would be to have the whole male population 
given a rudimentary training in arms? The spirit of the 
nation is such that in a moment of national danger, as in 
the week after Colenso, an appeal for volunteers for oversea 
service would meet with an instant response. No compulsion is 
needed. Unfortunately, however, balf the men who would then 
come forward by tens of thousands would under present condi- 
tions be almost useless. As we saw in the case of the Boer 
War, they have never had any drill in their lives and 
have_never fired a shot,—do not, know one end of a rifle 
from the other. Accordingly their patriotic enthusiasm is 
of little or no avail. If, however, the men who thus offered 
themselves willingly for their country had had a training in 
arms, like the Swiss, they would be able to bring the Mother- 
land something worth having in a moment of national peril. 
Universal training, if it gave us nothing else, would provide 
us with an enormous reservoir of men grounded in the use 
of arms, from whom volunteers could be drawn for oversea 
fighting. 

Suppose we were engaged in a great war on the Continent, 
and the Government had to call, as Lincoln called, for half-a- 
million volunteers to save the nation. We feel sure that 
the Government would get them; but will Sir Ian tell us 
that he would just as soon that these men were in the con- 
dition of the majority of the male population of these islands 
now? Would he not greatly prefer that they should one and 
all have at the age of eighteen undergone four months’ recruit 
training and afterwards been in the Territorial Army for 
four years? There surely can be no doubt as to his answer. 
We admit, of course, that this does not settle the matter 
finally, and that it is only an incidental advantage of 
universal training; but it is clearly a point worthy of close 
consideration. 





MODERN PORTRAITS.* 

THE appearance of Herr Maximilian Harden’s studies in con- 
temporary biography has been one of the notable events in 
the German literary year. Readers of Die Zukunft will be 
prepared to find in this volume the penetration, the honesty, 
and the immense talent which have long since made Herr 
Harden's weekly paper conspicuous in the ranks of journalism. 
They may bardly have expected the fine perception and the 
careful restraint which lend many of these pages a particular 
value. There are seventeen “ heads” in the collection, nine 
of them political, the others dramatic and artistic. The 
foreigners among them are the Empress Frederick, Ibsen, 
Galliffet, and Zola. 

Somewhere in the book Herr Harden tells us of a meeting 
at Gastein between William I. and Francis Joseph. The 
Austrian Sovereign commented impatiently on the too 
pressing attentions of the crowd. “It won't last long,” 
returned his ally soothingly, “‘ Bismarck will be here directly, 
and then no one will look at us.” It is evidently a little 
difficult for Herr Harden to look at any one else when 
Bismarck is in sight. His reputation dates from the fall of 
the Ohaneellor, who had no more ardent, and certainly no 
abler, defender, and after twenty years the unhappy, 








* Kopfs. Von Maximilian Harden. Berlin: Erich Reiss Verlag. 
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—pittered giant of the Sachsenwald still dominates all 
his recollections. The political people he paints are all 
grouped round that great central figure. We are shown 
“the old William,” modest, simple, pious, thrifty, peace- 
able, but not great, however punctiliously the title is 
accorded to him by official documents. “ He only is to be 
called ‘ Great’ beside whom no greater uplifts his head; and 
the old Emperor never allowed any one to doubt that he was 
the thankful debtor of a greater man than himself.” We see 
Richter, Bismarck’s ruthless opponent in the Reichstag, who 
succeeded in maddening him past endurance as no one else 
could. “Windhorst’s sharp, cutting phrases, the trumpet 
tones in which Bebel denounced him as a shameful enemy of 
the people, left him calm...... Only Richter could drive 
him from the hall.” Yet for all his fierceness, Herr Harden 
insists that the Liberal leader loved his hero, or would have 
loved him had he been given a chance. In this connexion, he 
tells us that he once tried to find out if there was any truth 
in the stories told of Bismarck’s brutality to his subordinates, 
and questioned, among other people, the Chancellor's younger 
gon. “Bill Bismarck, who saw his father as a human being, 
and not as a god on the heights, answered reflectively: ‘No 
be was never brutal, but so horribly polite that it made your 
flesh creep. He knew his business so well, and had such a 
nose for a fault, that it was horrid (ekelig) to work with him.’” 
We see Waldersee and Sticker, who plotted Bismarck’s 
overthrow, and came eventually to dull, disappointing ends; 
and Johanna Bismarck, the frail, nervous, adoring wife, 
who never could understand how any one could be so 
mad and wicked as to oppose her Ottochen. Only twice, 
the observer notes, in his stormy life was Bismarck 
visibly shaken to the very depths of his soul,—in March, 
1890, when he was dismissed from office, and in November, 
1894, when he sat in his dressing-gown by his wife's 
deathbed “sobbing like an orphaned child.” When the 
funeral sermon was over, “he broke a rose from the wreath, 
took the fifth volume of Treitschke’s German History from 
the shelf, and went softly out of the room.” 


‘The Empress Frederick is painted less vividly than some 
others, but with a true sense of the high tragedy of her fate. 
Herr Harden's sympathies are deeply engaged with her life- 
long antagonist, but he salutes with reverence the undaunted 
spirit and the inflexible will, as strong as, stronger perbaps 
than, Bismarck’s own. At the time of her marriage the 
fortunés of Prussia were almost at their lowest; the Crown 
Prince “had found a refuge in England, and thought grate- 
fully ever after of the Coburger as of a wise and wealthy 
relation who is kind and considerate towards the poor and 
not very reputable members of his family.” “When the 
young bride made her entry into Berlin, no one expected 
her to rejoice that the path to the throne of Frederick the 
Great lay open before her. On the contrary, all around her 
were praising Heaven that the daughter of England’s Queen 
had graciously consented to become at some future day 
Queen of Prussia.” Then came Olmiitz, Diippel, Kéniggriitz, 
Sedan. German national pride awoke from its long sleep. 
“And with it awoke a mistrust of the foreigner, of French, 
Poles, English, Jews, of all that might endanger the young 
sentiment of nationality. Germany craved to be wholly and 
solely German.” It was in vain that the Crown Princess 
showed herself a busy Hausmutter, in vain she interested 
herself in German art and culture; her ideals, her aspirations, 
were English, and her husband's people never forgot and 
never forgave her for it. To the end for them she 
was “the Englishwoman,” as the daughter of another 
Empress was “the Austrian.” When Bismarck was asked 
why he had taken no steps to protect her from the storms 
of calumny and insult that beat upon her during the 
Ninety-nine Days, he replied that when a woman goes 
into political life she forfeits woman's privileges, 
and he added that “the strong national reaction against 
Fremdliinderei—everything foreign—was not unwelcome to 
him, if only on account of its rarity.” But politics apart, he 
always spoke in a friendly and respectful way of “the little 
lady in black” who had faced him so unfalteringly, “ wrapped 
in the pride of her England.” At all events, she had never 
amused herself by sticking pins into him, as was the practice 
cf her mother-in-law, the Empress Augusta. 


The most masterly portraits are those of Holstein and 





Sticker. For many years Holstein was the strongest influ. 
ence in German foreign affairs, although his name was hardly 
known outside the Chancelleries of Europe. Possessed by 
that passion for anonymity which can provide as deep and 
satisfying a pleasure as the love of fame, the annoyance 
of seeing his name in a newspaper made him really ill. 
Determined on getting his own way, he was equally deter- 
mined that the public should not know that he had it, or that 
it was his way. His plain old-fashioned house in a quiet 
corner of Old Berlin was the place “where more distinctly. 
than anywhere else one could hear the pulse of German state- 
craft beating.” He entered the Diplomatic Service at two-and- 
twenty, was with Bismarck at St. Petersburg, and then in 
London and Washington. He was summoned to Versailles in 
1871 to draft the final Treaty with Thiers and Favre, and in 
1876 went to Berlin, never to leave itagain. In the beginning he_ 
was Bismarck’s fanatical admirer ; he believed whole-heartedly 
in his star; and though afterwards he broke with him, he 
always denied that he had any share in the catastrophe of’ 
1890. He wrote, indeed, to warn Herbert Bismarck that the 

Emperor had declared that he would not be lectured by his 

Minister in the presence of witnesses, and begged him to tell 

his father that while he might say anything he thought 
necessary to the Emperor without reserve, it should be said in 

private. The Bismarcks, however, decided that he was a 
traitor desirous of rising on the ruins of their bouse, and 
thenceforth it was war between them. Holstein had no 
personal dislike to his old chief; if he proclaimed him an 

enemy of the State, and blackened Herbert Bismarck’s private | 
character in the foreign Press, it was only because the good of 

the country seemed to require it. He held boldly that tho 

only question worth asking was: Is it necessary? and 

agreed with the saying of Frederick the Great: “If it 

can’t be managed otherwise, we must just be rascals.” 

With Bismarck’s fall Holstein’s opportunity came. The 

most that any colleague of Bismarck could hope for was 

to hear himself pronounced a useful tool; now there was 

room for independent action. For fifteen years the Herr 

Wirklicher Geheimrat, Baron Fritz von Holstein, was believed 

to inspire every movement of German foreign policy, although , 
he always denied responsibility for the Kruger telegram, the 

Baghdad Railway scheme, and the anti-English speeches in 

the Reichstag which led to the Anglo-French Entente. He 

knew and he cared to know nothing of home affairs; a 

specialist in diplomacy, he refused to concern himself with 

anything outside his own Department. Every brain, he 

thought, could contain only a certain amount of knowledge. 

“Tf I fill my head with other stuff, there will not be space 

enough to provide for my own political needs.” This belief 

that life can be divided into water-tight compartments was the 

origin of most of his mistakes, and they were many and serious. 

No statesman can afford to be ignorant of the economic 

forces which mainly determine modern political movements. 

Holstein had hoped to die in harness, but was disappointed. 

In 1905, while Bilow was Chancellor—Bilow whose father 

had begged “the King-maker of the Diplomatic Service” to 

be kind to his boy—it began to be rumoured that Holstein 

was growing old and stupid. A quarrel with Hammann, the 

director of the Press Bureau, was settled in Holstein’s favour, 

but he felt his influence waning. “Caprivi, Marschall, 

Hohenlohe, Biilow, he had seen them all small, and he had 

seen them great,” but when Tschirschky became Foreign 

Secretary he knew it was the end. He wrote to Biilow 

that the Foreign Office was too small to hold them both, and 

proffered his resignation, “It is best for my self-respect 

and for your peace.” 

At the time of his retirement the editor of the Zukunft, still 
faithful to the Bismarck tradition, wrote some disagreeable 
pages about him in his journal. He said that Germany’s inter- 
national policy had never been so unfortunate as during the 
Holstein rule. “ When Bismarck went it was France, when 
Holstein left it was Germany, that was isolated.” Holstein 
had succeeded; he had felt himself “the Man of Fate”; 
but what had come of it? “He had left behind bim no 
sound, durable tradition; he had found no warm home in the 
hearts of men.” . Holstein, in return, invited the journalist to 
callon him. “ Look at me well,” said he, “ and see if I resemble 
the picture the Bismarcks have shown you. Had it not been 
for you,” he added, “ my enemies would never have triumphed 
over me; but no reasonable man can blame you for believing 
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what was said by the greatest man of his age.” “And 
with that,” says Herr Harden, “the past was crossed out,” 
and a close and intimate friendship began which only closed 
with Holstein’s death in May, 1909. Herr Harden sums up 
his career with insight and tenderness. Sensitive and 
irritable, entirely absorbed in his work (he refused to read 
Bismarck’s Reminiscences because he said he had no time 
to be angry while in office), a most passionate lover of his 
country, Holstein belonged to the class of men who are not 
exactly fitted for any position and who are never quite con- 
tented in any. He had no desire to be the recognised head, 
but he had not the qualifications of a useful subordinate. 
Bismarck, who owned that his capacity for admiring other 
people was extremely limited, spoke of him disparagingly as 
a subterranean sort of creature, mistrustful, enigmatic. “He 
has specks on the inner iris.” 

We are grateful to Herr Harden for these very suggestive 
and luminous pages, and we venture to hope that we may be 
allowed before long to see the contents of some of his other 
portfolios, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE BORDER 

MINSTRELSY.* 
In a recent book on the Border bullads Colonel Fitzwilliam 
Elliot made certain suggestions which in Mr. Lang’s opinion 
reflected upon the fair fame of Scott. In this little work he 
sets himself to clear Sir Walter’s character. The most serious 
case is the ballad of “Auld Maitland,” which Colonel Elliot 
thinks an invention of Hogg, palmed off on the public by 
Scott as a genuine antique. This is a serious charge, for if 
true it involves the deliberate mendacity of Sir Walter ona 
subject which he was not disposed to treat lightly. Mr. Lang 
has no difficulty in showing that Hogg did not forge the 
ballad, and that Scott did not write one verse of it, but, on the 
contrary, edited it with unusual care from one copy which he 
possessed and an identical recitation. It is a very pretty 
piece of argument, and, to our mind, quite conclusive. The 
next case is the famous ballad of “ Otterburn,” which in 
Colonel Elliot’s view is a hotch-potch of stanzas from Percy’s 
Reliques, with some stanzas from other sources and some fabri- 
cated by Scott. Mr. Lang argues, on the contrary, that 
Scott used Hogg’s MS., which he had obtained from two 
reciters, and only edited it so far as he could to make a 
“standard text.” There are many modern stanzas in the 
ballad, but they come from traditional recitations. The third 
case is “Jamie Telfer,” a more difficult matter. Here 
undoubtedly Scott wrote much, though in Mr. Lang’s opinion 
he did not transpose the Elliot and Scott rédles, as Colonel 
Elliot thinks, but found the transposition in the copy he worked 
from. In this case Mr. Lang’s argument is very largely based 
on minute points in Border topography. As for the fourth 
ballad, “ Kinmont Willie,” there is little doubt that Scott 
wrote most of it; but Mr. Lang finds traces in Satchell’s 
rhyming history of a traditional ballad on the subject, part of 
which Scott may have incorporated. Much of Mr. Lang’s 
argument is only from probabilities, but at any rate the 
bona fides of Scott stands clearly vindicated in the only case 
—“Auld Maitland”—where the charge is serious. Mr. 
Lang adds some admirable ballad imitations of his own. 
“ This trifle,” he says modestly in his preface, “is addressed 
to lovers of Scott, of the Border, and of ballads, et non 
aultres”; but the public is large enough to include most 
cultivated readers. 





MADAME DU CHATELET.+ 
Miss HaMEt is one of the most successful among the band of 
writers who have in late years devoted themselves to the 
byways of French history and biography. One need only 
recall her book on the Salons, and that more recent on the 
Dauphines, to appreciate the clear vision and the light touch 
with which she seizes and treats her subjects. The same 
kind of praise may be given to the present volume, which is 
concerned with the fifteen years’ love affair between Voltaire 
and the famous Madame du Chitelet, the “divine,” the 





“ Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans and Co, [5s. net.] 

+ An Eighteenth-Century Marquise: a Study of Emilie du Chatelet and her 
Times. By Frank Hamel. With Frontispiece and 1¢ Illustrations, Loudon: 
Stanicy Pauland Co, (16s, net.) A 








“sublime” Emilie, and incidentally with the state of society 
which made the singular form of that long liaison possible, 

If Miss Hamel means by her title to suggest that Madame 
du Chitelet was in any way typical of her contemporaries, 
women in good society in the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, she is, of course, mistaken; but it is not likely that 
she has any such intention. In every period a woman like 
Emilie must be exceptional. She had all the faults, certainly, 
of her own time; she was frivolous, selfish, immoral, and 
pretentious. But she had a real love of learning and an 
extraordinary gift for mathematics and natural science. She 
wrote a book to popularise Newton in France, and an éssay 
on the nature of fire, which really contained newly dis. 
covered truth. She was the friend of thinkers ‘such as 
Maupertuis, and her biographer places her on a level with 
Hypatia, Maria Agnesi, and Sophie Germain. On her more 
literary side she was tapable of sympathy and criticism which 
helped Voltaire. 

To a reader’s regret, Miss Hamel passes lightly over the 
amusing details of her heroine’s early years. Mlle: de 
Breteuil, of an old and distinguished family, though not of 
the highest nobility, made a good match when she married 
the Marquis du Chitelet. If it was merely a “ marriage of 
convenience,” we must confess that the Marquise made it 
extremely convenient for her own purposes. After a passing 
love affair with the celebrated, the “fascinating” Duc de 
Richelieu—who was attracted perhaps by her unconventional 
piquancy, for she was neither very beautiful nor very agree. 
able—she settled down with Voltaire and her husband at 
M. du Chiatelet’s old chiteau of Cirey, on the frontier of 
Lorraine. M. du Chatelet, a silent, heavy personage, and also 
a “philosopher,” found the arrangement bearable, and society 
seems to have accepted it without turning a hair. 

Constancy to her friends is supposed to have been one of 
Madame du Chatelet’s virtues, yet it was she, in the end, who 
failed Voltaire. He had to mourn, with passionate grief and 
rage, the loss of his Emilie. She sacrificed herself, her 
genius and distinction, finally life itself, to a mad passion for 
the handsome soldier-poet, Saint-Lambert, of whom Madame 
du Deffand observed in her inimitable way: “Sans les 
oiseaux, les ruisseaux, les hameaux, les ormeaux et leurs 
rameaux il aurait bien peu de choses a dire.” 

We venture to point out one or two slight defects which 
might be removed in another edition. Madame Geoffrin 
would be surprised to find herself honoured with “de.” The 
French vers is better translated by “lines” than by “ verses”; 
and bon diable, if not quite untranslatable, is certainly ill 
represented by “ good devil.” 





STRATEGY WHILE YOU WAIT.* 
THIs is avowedly a “cram” book and a short cut to know- 
ledge for officers about to undergo examination, As the 
author states in his preface, existing text-books on strategy 
make a large demand on a student’s time; and we consider, 
therefore, that any effort to render the study of this subject 
easier and simpler is worthy of praise, whether it be written 
for the purpose of “flooring” an examiner or with a higher 
motive. Captain Boyd has certainly succeeded in producing 
a short book in a handy form, but its value, even as a “cram” 
book, would have been greatly increased by more careful pre- 
paration. Some of his explanations, intended to assist, 
can only have the result of adding to the reader's 
mystification. For example, his explanation of the “ Lines of 
Communication” is scarcely sense, while the definition 
—‘Interior Lines means that when one of the combatants 
is operating by two or more lines, and his forces are 
so disposed on those lines that he can much more rapidly con- 
centrate his superiority of force on any given line than can 
his adversary, he is then said to be acting on interior lines”— 
would confuse a master of strategy. Again, “The great dis- 
advantage of the defensive is that it will usually entail great 
dispersion, not knowing where the enemy will strike,” is 4 
sentence worthy of a schoolboy’s essay, not a text-book. There 
are many errors in grammar, a few in spelling, and some 
confusion between the “advantages” and “ disadvantages” 
of courses of action under consideration, all of which tend te 
distract the reader from the actual subject-matter of the 





= 
* Strategy in a Nutshell. By Cap‘ain F. F, Boyd late The Queen's Regiment. 
London: Gale and Polden, (ls. od, net.) 
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book, which is on the whole good. Definition is proverbially 
a difficult art, and we think the author of this pamphlet 
has attempted to assist his brothers-in-arms somewhat too 


light-hearted] y: 


MAJOR MARTIN HUME’S LAST BOOK 


We quite agree with Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, who 
furnishes his friend’s book with a characteristic preface, that 
“The Last Stand of the O’Sullivans” is the best of these 
eight stories. The scene is Dunboy Castle on Bantry Bay, the 
time the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the Irish were 
still hoping that King Philip would give them effectual help. 
The situation does not naturally appeal to an Hnglishman ; 
if the cause for which these men stood had prospered, England 
would have lost the things which she prizes most, liberty chief 
among them. Nor can we feel proud of the way in which the 
victory was won, for the conquerors were faithless and cruel. 
Still, there is something truly heroic in the story; and the 
touch of pathos is not wanting. The chief of the O’Sullivans 
had to leave the castle so dear to his heart at the 
very crisis of its peril because considerations of policy 
constrained him to join the Spanish forces to whom he 
looked for relief. Next to this we may put—it is cer- 
tainly an effective contrast—“*The Scapegoat.” We all 
know that Elizabeth tried to shift from herself the 
responsibility for the death of her cousin Mary Queen of 
Scots; here the story is told with all the wealth of clear, 
picturesque detail of which Major Hume was a master. There 
is nothing heroic in this, except it be found in the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of Davison, the scapegoat. Here 
was a condemned criminal, and it was his business to see that 
the sentence should be duly executed with all the formalities 
prescribed by law. How every one else, the Queen chief of 
all, acted and shuffled and lied! The end, of course, was that 
this absolutely innocent man was heavily fined, and lay in 
prison for more than twenty years, being released and com- 
pensated at last by the one man who had some reason to hate 
him, the son of the woman whom he was charged with 
having done to death, King James I. After this the reader 
may conveniently take “How Rizzio was Avenged.” The 
most loyal of Mariolaters, if the term may be applied to 
Scottish devotees of the Queen of Scots, must be a little 
staggered at the tale as Major Hume tells it. At the same 
time no one can refuse to admire the supreme art of the 
woman who thus carried out her purpose. One thing is clear, 
that we cannot but find in the Field o’ Kirk the fifth and 
final act of the drama of which we here see the earlier scenes. 
The other stories are the marriage of Arabella Stuart, the 
“Revenge of John Hawkins ”—truly “ the Elizabethan seamen 
of Cornwall and Devon had no need to learn the guile of the 
serpent or the boldness of the liar”—“Sir Walter’s Home- 
Coming ”—even the Spaniards had to decline King James's 
patriotic offer that Ralegh should be done to death in the 
public square of Madrid—the marriage of Louis XII. and 
Mary Tudor and what followed, and “Prince or Pastry- 
cook ?” a curious tale of a Portuguese Pretender in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century. People who are inclined to 
be pessimistic about our age would do well to read this book. 
The morals of these sixteenth-century statesmen will tend to 
reconcile them even to the manners of their twentieth-century 
successors, 








THE SECOND POST.+ 
Tuts is the felicitous title which Mr. Lucas has given to a 
volume supplementing The Gentlest Art, published by him 
three years ago. It is, so to speak, a second delivery of 
letters. “For the music that counts,” says some sage, “ give 
me the double knock ”’—we may forget the tingling electric 
bell which has superseded the familiar sound—and certainly if 
all the postmen’s wallets were filled in this way it would be 
avery cheerful world. It must be owned that this is not an 
easy book to review. When one has said “very delightful,” 
there is no need to add anything moran We may note, how- 
ever, the art of Mr. Lucas’s arrangement. It may be snid to 
reproduce the postbag of actual life, full of curious fuxta- 
positions, but happily without anything to disturb or ver. 





[se oe Stories of the Pust, By Martin Hume, London: Evelcigh Nash, 
. he - 
t The Second Post, By BE, V. Laors, London: Methuen and Oo, [ts.] 





Let us take some samples, assuring our readers that they are 
genuine samples, not casual plums picked from a mass of 
tasteless dough. Sydney Smith sends to Lady Holland a 
brace of grouse, shot, he assures her, by a Scotch meta- 
physician, and therefore properly to be described as “mere 
ideas, shot by other ideas, out of a pure intellectual notion, 
called a gun.” Another witty Canon sends to a friend a 
Christmas hamper of good things. Here is one, with a 
bizarre application to a question of the day. An old Scots 
lady, bearing that the Revisers had substituted in the Lord’s 
Prayer “ Deliver us from the evil one” for “ Deliver us from 
evil,” remarked ; “ Eh, Sirs, but he’ll be sair uplifted.” Here 
is another, a motto suggested by a volume of reminiscences, 
nameless, to which, however, it would not be difficult to give 
more than one name :—= 
“Under the chestnut tree 
Who cares to lie with me?” 

The “Jie” is happy, and not too strong, when we find some 
one gravely relating as having occurred to himself some 
absurdity that is at least a thousand years old. Of a more 
serious kind are the characteristic letters from Jane Carlyle 
to her husband with the husband’s equally characteristic 
notes, and the tragi-comic story, told by Madame de Sévigné 
to her daughter, of Vatel’s death. He had failed to serve a 
réti at allthe tables of a Royal dinner—many unexpected guests 
had arrived—and a failure of fish threatened him on the 
following day. It was too great a disgrace, and he stabbed 
himself, But we have done enough in the sampling way. 
Our readers may feel sure of the quality of the article. 





NOVELS, 

SACRIFICE.* 
Mrs. Penny has written several excellent Indian novels, and 
her latest venture wijl enhance her reputation as a faithful 
and impartial chronicler of the cross-currents which render our 
responsibilities in the greatest of our dependencies at once so 
arduous and so interesting. In the memorable series of 
articles which appeared in the Times special emphasis was 
laid on the peculiar difficulties presented by Brahminism, and 
Mrs. Penny’s novel forms an illuminating commentary on 
this aspect of Indian unrest. The scene is laid in the district 
of Ganjam, in the extreme north-east of Madras, amongst 
the hill tribes known as the Khonds, and the plot is chiefly 
concerned with the persistence of their belief in the efficacy 
of human sacrifice to propitiate the earth goddess. Krishna 
Sao, a prosperous and Westernised zemindar, has invested 
heavily in rubber, and his labourers, while clearing a forest, 
discover the meriah post, to which the victims were formerly 
bound when sacrifices were offered up. The discovery causes 
immense excitement amongst the natives, and Krishna Sao, 
an inveterate opportunist, readily encourages the movement 
for a revival of the ceremony, with a pig as substitute for the 
human victim. The rite is duly carried out, in the presence 
of the Agent’s Special Assistant, the chief rédle being filled 
by an old man who as a boy had witnessed the last human 
sacrifice. As might be expected, the result of the ceremony is 
to encourage the desire to revive it with ite full rites, and 
Mrs. Penny has shown remarkable skill in indicating the 
recrudescence of this primitive superstition, and the gradual 
stages by which a visionary young native named Indra comes 
to be designated as the divinely appointed victim for the 
sacrifice. We must not discount the interest of perusal by 
disclosing the means by which the Assistant is enabled to 
thwart the scheme, or reveal the romantic secret of Indra’s 
identity. It is enough to say that Mrs. Penny has given us 
a remarkably vivid set of portraits illustrating the racial and 
religious characteristics of the Hindu, and the acquiescence 
of the Westernised native in customs in which he has ceased 
to believe. Wxcellently done, too, is the contrast between the 
villagers and the camp followers and servants of the English 
officials, Tho Assistant’s household are admirably drawn, 
and the cook’s boy fs quite ono of the most diverting imps 
that we hers éncountored in recent fiction. Don Jnan, for 
that ts his nickname, is graphically set before us at the outset, 
and throughout tho narrative never fails in speech or in action 

to live up to this initial description 
#Don Juan had a big shaven head with a tuft of hair on the top 


* Sucrlfice, By F, BE. Penny. London: Chatto and Windus, [0s.] 
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of it. His eyes were round and black, showing a good deal of the 
whites when stirred by any emotion. His ears, abnormally large, 
were slightly pointed, giving him an expression of acute attention 
not unmixed with curiosity: An enormous mouth, adorned with 
% perfect set of teeth, spread over the lower part of his face; and 
its size was not lessened by the broad grin in which it was usually 
set. A thin neck, a round body suggestive of ample meals, and 
bony limbs completed his gnome-like fi He was the proud 
possessor of a scarlot flannelette coat, lined with cheap chintz of 
sky-blue, and a pair of popinjay green trousers, very full at the 
waist, where they were ja in by a string, and very tight from 
the knee downwards to the ankle. They were the gift of his 
master at Christmas. But these garments, which were the joy 
and pride of his life, were much too precious to be taken into 
‘everyday use. Occasionally they hung from a hook on the tent- 
pole; but more often for greater safety they were rolled into a 
_tight ball and reposed in one of the saucepans not then in use. 
Sometimes they were hidden in one of his master’s boots that was 
awaiting the application of the blacking-brush, or were stuffed into 
an empty pudding-basin. When busily engaged at his duties among 
the pots and pans, helping to prepare ‘master’s grub,’ he was content 
_to wear nothing but a diminutive loin cloth. In the early morning 
or after sundown, when the air of the hills was damp and chilly, he 
clothed himself in a vest that had once formed part of the wardrobe 
of an English lady. His mother had bought it for him in the 
bazaar one day, after he had complained to her that he felt the 
cold in camping with his master. Being blind she could not seo 
its shape; but she could feel its soft woolly texture, and had no 
doubt as to its suitability. A tea-cloth wound closely round his 
loins kept the garment from excessive bagging and dropping off 
altogether. At night he slept in a table-cloth destined for the 
dhoby, and drew an empty potato-sack round him if he felt cold; 
but he seemed to share a goblin’s immunity from physical dis- 
comforts. He felt neither cold nor heat, neither the matey’s 
beatings nor the kicking of the peons. His body was the seat of 
emotion rather than physical sensation. He bristled with fear, 
curiosity, surprise, delight; and in the secrecy of his heart he 
harboured the ambition of a giant. In his day-dreams over the 
scrubbing of saucepans he saw himself the benevolent dispenser 
of favours to all mankind, the benefactor of creation, rendering 
signal service to every one, from his master down to the very 
fowls that accompanied the camping party in order that the now- 
laid egg might never be wanting on the breakfast table.” 


The only serious criticism that we have to offer on this 
excellent novel is one that is familiar to readers of Anglo- 
Indian romances. Compared with the natives, the English 
officials and their daughters are at a great disadvantage. 
Still, if Martin Waldingham is not a romantic figure, at any 
rate by his patience, his courage, his humanity, and his 
devotion to duty he gains our respect as a worthy representa- 
tive of the justice of the British Raj. 





Astray in Arcady. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Very much “astray,” we should say; indeed, we do not 
recognise Arcady at all. How shall we describe Mrs. Mann’s 
book? We may do it best by a contrary; and this contrary is 
Miss Mitford’s “ Our Village.” Imagine the exact opposite of all 
the kindliness, tenderness, and sympathy with which Mary Mitford 
describes her neighbours, high and low, and you have the picture 
which Mrs. Charlotte Poole, widow of a wealthy physician, and 
a successful novelist, draws of Dulditch. In “ Our Village” there 
is something lovable in every one. In “Dulditch ”—is there not 
a cortain lack of finesse in the name P—almost every ono is more 
or less odious. There are the Hobleboys at the Great House. 
They call upon Mrs. Poole, but resent being called upon in 
return. They are “not at home,” but show themselves at 
a window as the visitor turns away. The cottagers are brutal, 
the gardener is lazy and insolent, the ne’er-do-weel, to 
whom Miss Mitford would have lent something redeeming, is 
a thief and an incendiary. There is scarcely an exception 
from the uniformity of dullness, or aggressive badness, in the 
long procession of Dulditch figures. There is, it is true, a rector 
of whom some kindly words are spoken, but he does nothing, 
fearing to lose the influence which he never attempts to exercise, 
and he is afraid of getting his feet wet; and there is a missionary 
from the Fiji Islands who is credited with zeal, but he is “monkey- 
faced,” and he offers marriage to two women on two successive 
days. All this is very cleverly done. Nor are there wanting 
things which are more to our taste: the gracious Hildred, for 
instance, and her child, the irrepressible Nan. And there are 
some fine descriptions of wood and meadow and garden, of earth 
and sky, of spring and summer, for Nature still pleases, though 
man is vile. 

The Prias, Dy Sydney Grier. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
The Prize is ono of that series of “Sydney Grier’s” novels which 
‘goncern South-Eastern Europe, and the heroine is a lady who 
comes from the piractical island of Strio. It is of course an easy 
task for the author to follow hor own imaginary politics, but the 
reader of this type of romance is apt to wish he could be furnished 
with a table of the nations apd principalities which he iasexpected 








a . 
to understand, and of the relations of the various pretendors {o 
their thrones. There are stirring moments in this story, the most 
exciting being the search for the little English boy who has been 
handed over by his political captors to the gipsies. On the whole 
the book is a little too artificial to be convincing, and it is 
decidedly hard to feel any confidence in the future domestic 
happiness of Lord and Lady Armitage. The figure of the 
heroine, however, before her marriage is very ably drawn, and 
her picturesque charm is well described. 


Reapastz Novers.—The Mummy Moves. By Mary Ganni, 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—An exciting detective story beginning 
with a horrible murder, which many people think was committed 
by a mummy.—Two Impostors and Tinker. By Dorothea 
Conyers. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A cheerful story in which 
a young gentleman goes to Ireland to impersonate an “M.F.H,” 
taking his young sister with him as his Whip. Beyond These 
Voices. By M. E. Braddon. (Same publishers. 6s.)—Another 
story of the kind with which “M. E. Braddon” has achieved 
success for so long a time. “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” tho most 
famous of the number, was published in 1865.——The Rogue's 
Heiress. By Tom Gallon. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A livoly story 
of a plot which failed. Love’s Barrier. By Annie S. Swan, 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Claude Secretan goes to Paris for 
his holiday and finds a wife who turns out something of a robel 
@ novelty in fiction which Mrs. Swan manages skilfully. 














SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not leon 
reserved for review ia other forms.] 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited by Georgo Sampson, 
With Introduction and Bibliography by A. Guthkelch. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 5s. net.)—This is a volume of “Bohn’s Standard 
Libraries,” and is another proof of the diligence and care with 
which these are being brought up to a high standard of excellence, 
The change is not as great as when we havo Walter Headlam 
translating Aeschylus in the place of T. A. Buckley, but the 
advance is beyond question. Mr, Guthkelch’s introduction, 
biographical and critical, gives us much in a small space. Tho 
Life is summarised with a judicious treatment of controversial 
problems. To the difficult question, How was it that tho 
persecutor of later days recommended toleration in his ideal State? 
the answer is made that “More believed that religious toleration 
was right in a republic which had never received a revelation 
from God.” Tho marvel is that More even conceived such an 
idea, not that he abandoned it when he came in contact 
with practical life. A brief appreciation is given of the Utopia, 
and the text is annotated by Mr. Sampson. The English, 
which is of the early years of the sixteenth contury, often 
requires explanation. Jere is a specimen which those who 
object to University drags and public-school harriers will read 
with satisfaction :—* All this exercyse of huntynge, as a thing 
unworthye to be used of free men, the Utopians have rejected to 
their bouchers [given over to their butchers], to the which crafto 
they appoint their bondemen. For they counte huntynge the 
lowest, the vyleste, and mooste abject part of boucherie.” Other 
butchers “kyll beastes onely for necessitie, whereas the hunter 
seketh nothing but pleasure of the seeley and wofull beastes 
slaughter and murder [the slaughter and murder of the innocent 
and wretched little animals]}.” The Life, written by More’s son- 
in-law, Roper, and a selection of letters follow, and thero is 4 
carefully compiled bibliography. A special attraction of the 
edition is the Latin text, which will certainly be new to nino 
readers out of ten. Here is the original of the passage quoted 
above:—‘Itaque Utopienses totum hoc venandi exercitium, 
ut rem liberis indignam, in lanios reiecerunt: infimam enim eius 
partem esse venationem statuunt, Lanii animalia necessitatis 
duntaxat gratia perimunt, cum venator ab miseri animalculi caede 
ac laniatu nihil nisi voluptatem petat.” 





The Footprints in the Snow, and other Tales. By Il. F. W. 
Tatham. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. A. C. Benson's 
Memoir of the author interests us more than the tales Yet it 
was right to publish them. They give a glimpse into the 
personality of the writer which will be informing, we imagine, to 
his friends as well as to strangers. Mr. Tatham was a master at 
Eton for twenty-three years; for the latter part of the time he 
had a boarding-house. In 1909 he met his death by an accident 
in Switzerland,—Mr. Benson thinks that it was caused by % 
temporary failure of strength. Ie was a strong, easy-going man, 
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an athlete, a fine scholar, wholly without ambition, upholding “a 

high moral ideal tranquilly and unaffectedly,” in religion “ of all 
men I have known,” says his biographer, “the least troubled by 
speculations or doctrinal dilemmas.” The tales, which he had 
‘prepared for publication, show another side of the man. He had 
speculations, if not dilemmas, though they did not trouble him. 
Take, for instance, “The Ordeal.” A missionary rashly challenges 
the medicine-man of a heathen tribe to a trial such as that which 
was held on Mount Carmel. Neither can bring down fire; both 
are condemned to die. But the missionary’s humble follower, one 
of a notoriously cowardly race, comes forward and offers to die 
for him. Then there is “ Brother Ambrosv.” The man who wrote 
this, however remote from ambition, knew what ambition meant. 





The Golf-Courses of the British Isles. Described by Bernard 
Darwin. Painted by Harry Rountree. (Duckworth and Co. 21s. 
net.)—Our golfing readers will understand Mr. Darwin’s view of 
the game when we tell them that he regards the advent of the 
rubber-cored ball as a misfortune; one course, Sunningdale, he 
reluctantly admits, it may have improved. Most of us are pleased 
to find another twenty yards or so added to the carry of our drive. 
So some stout knight who could smite harder and quicker than his 
fellows would have regretted the introduction of levelling gun- 
powder. This being premised, Mr. Darwin will be found an instruc- 
tive as well as an entertaining guide to the golf-courses, sixty-five 
innumber, which he describes. His principle of choice is commonly 
to select the best, the most sporting or generally desirable; bnt 
on occasion he departs from it under constraint of some cogent 
reason. He tells us, for instance, about the Oxford and Cambridge 
courses,—it would be impossible to neglect them. But they would 
not have a place for their merit, though both are better than they 
used to be. Any one who played over the old Cambridge course 
at Coldham Common will agree with Mr. Darwin when he says 
point-blank : “Iam quite sure that it was the worst I have ever 
seen.” Whether the best have always been selected, it is impos- 
sible to say. Many more things go to the judgment than in 
other matters,—say in the choice of a cricket ground. If this be 
sufficiently big, flat, as independent as may be of weather, and 
well turfed and drained, all is said; but when we come to golf 
there are many complications. The writer of this would have 
liked to see something about Bath, but he can hardly say why. 
Mr. Rountree’s pictures are all that could be wished. Hoylake, 
Lytham, the “ Pulpit” at Sandwell Park (very sporting indeed), 
North Berwick, and, of course, St. Andrews, which occupies tho 
pride of place as frontispiece, may be mentioned. 


Three pretty little volumes of verse are published by Mr. Henry 


Frowde at 1s. net each. These are Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
Moments with Matthew Arnold, and Moments with Longfellow. 
Each has a portrait of the poet; possibly it would have been better 
to have had these without colour. Anyhow, the Tennyson portrait 
can hardly be right in the colour given to the poet’s hair :— 


* Ere childhood's flaxen ringlet turned 
To black and brown on kindred brows,” 


“Black” was, we think, Alfred’s colour, brown that of Charles. 
This is almost “flaxen” still. 





Our Sailor King. By A. A. Smith. With Preface by Sir George 
Birdwood. (John F. Shaw and Co, 3s. 6d.)—We can soe here, among 
other things, what a very active life our King has led. He is a 
real sailor, practically knowing his business, and the real sailor, 
by common consent, is able to turn his hand to anything. This 
is a record which will meet, we doubt not, with a very wide 
welcome. 





New Epirions.—The Struggle of the Nations. By Gaston 
Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. (S.P.C.K. 25s.)—Brought up 
to date by corrections and additions by the author. The Book 





of Ruth: a Devotional Commentary. By the late Samuel Cox. 
(R.T.S. 2s.) The Land and the Book. By the Rev. W. M. 
Thomson, D.D. Revised by Julian Grande. (T. Nelscn and Sons. 
6s. not.)—A book that has held, as it deserves to hold, its place 
among a multitude of books on the same subject. The editor has 
brought it up to date with a judiciously economised revision. 
Faith and Morals. By Wilhelm Herrmann, D.D. Translated by 
Donald Matheson, M.A., and Robert W. Stewart, M.A. (Williams 
and Norgate. 4s. 6d. net.)—A work of the school of Ritschl in 
the “Crown Theological Library.” A Tale of Two Cities. By 
Charles Dickens. (Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) In the 
“Collection Nelson” (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. net per vol.), Les 
Roquevillard, par Henry Bordeaux, and Les Francais de Mon Temps, 
par le Vicomte d’Avenel.—In the “Red Letter Library” 
(Blackie and Son, leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol.), Essays of Sir 
William Temple, Selected, with Introduction, by J. A. Nicklin ; 
Plays by R. B. Sheridan, with Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson ; 























and The Meditations of M. Aurelius, Translated by George Long, 
with Introduction by W. L. Courtney. The Study of Celtic 
Literature. By Matthew Arnold. With Introduction by Alfred 
Nutt. (David Nutt. 38s. 6d. net.) Three Tales. By Hans 
Andersen. Illustrated by Linley Sambourne. (Macmillan and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 














We have received from Messrs, Morgan and Scott The Christian 
Almanac (1d.), a sheet for hanging up or fastening on a wall. 
There are three effective pictures of Biblical scenes, and a text 
for every day in the year. They also send a number of illuminated 
texts of The Christian Series for hanging up, each with its illus- 
trations, a flower piece or landscape or scene from daily life. All 
will serve their purpose of edification and ornament, and we aro 
not departing from Free-trade principles when we observe with 
pleasure that they are “made and designed in Great Britain.” 
From Messrs. Hills we have received a number of Christmas Cards 
in the “For the Empire” Series. These vary in price from 4d. 
to 1d. each; and thore are others priced at 5d. and 6d. We 
notice among ‘he latter some excellent sea-pictures. There are 
varieties for all tastes, comic—as when a man falling from 
an aeroplane is labelled “back to the land”—and serious. 
We cannot pretend to describe or appreciate specifically, but 
we can affirm generally that the purchaser will get good 
value for his money. The same firm also sends us a 
variety of Almanacs and Calendars. Of these we may mention 
The Music Lover’s Calendar, with the birthdays marked of 
great composers and performers—almost all days have two names 
attached—and on the opposite page appropriate quotations in 
prose and verse. The Book Lover’s Calendar leaves the days blank, 
but gives a pretty anthology, prose and verse. Theso two aro for 
the desk. Then thero are calendars for hanging up on the wall, as 
The Raleigh Calendar and The Noble Thoughts Calendar. Wo 
have received also a number of well-executed publications of the 
same kind from Messrs. Mowbray, as The Christian Year Kalendar, 
The Red Letter Kalendar, The Kalendar of the Saints, The Good 
Shepherd Kalendar. In sheets there are The Parish Kalendar and 
The Parochial Almanac. All these show good workmanship. Also 
from the same we have an attractive selection of Christmas Cards. 
We have found the letterpress on them almost uniformly excellent, 
and this is the principal thing; in some cases, perhaps, tho 
ornamentation is not always as good as we have been accustomed 
to seo in the productions of this firm. 
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Andrew (S.), Doctor Grey : a Novel, cr 8V0 .....ccceccscseseeceesersenees (Greening) 6/0 


Armitage (Hi. ), Chantrey Land, 8vo (Low) net 10/6 
Barbour (R. H.), The New Boy at Hilltop, ‘and other Stories .. (Appleton) 6/0 
Barbour (R. H.), Winning his “ Y,"’ Cr 8V0 ..........ccccccceeseeeseeeees (4p pleton) 6/0 
Beattie (W. B.), The Were-Wolf, cr 8V0..........cccc000 (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Bell (L.), The Lost Garden, roy 16m0 ........6.....0640+ (Hox ide rk Sti oughton) 3/6 
Belloc (H.), Verses, 8vo ... (Duckworth) net 5/0 
Blacker (J. F.), The A B C of Collecting Old English China ...(S. P aul) net 5/0 
Book of Light Verse (A), edited by R. M. Leonard, cr 8vo......(H. Frowde) 3/6 
Brown (G. B.), Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathe Ts. (Fouls) net 5/0 
Chambers (G. L.), Bussaco, 8vo........ (Sonnenschein) net 7/6 


Chapman (A.) and Buck (W. J.), U nexplored | Spain, , Foy 8vo (E. Araold) net 210 
Chat about the Broderers’ Company, by an Old Boy and Past Master, 


RP BID. cexcoscerneveceesocaveveteseoegsannonevecouseonnnonsseerspcoensanebessene (G. Allen) net 31/6 
Chirol (V.), Indian U nrest, or 8vo......... nated ..(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Clarke (G.), From the Cross to the C rown, cr 8vo . "(Marshall Bros.) 24 
Cooke (G. A.), The Progress of Reve lation, 8Vo ..... .(T. & T. Clark) net 46 
Corner (C.), Crown, Coronet, and Clover, cr 8vo ......... (Greening) 6/0 
eee, ISS ea ee (Gardner & Darton) 3/0 
Crawford (E. K.), More about Jock, 8vo... . ....(MacLehose) net 3/6 
Crocker (F. B.) and Arendt (M.), Electric Motors, 8vo (C, Lockwood) net 10/6 
Crozier (J. B.), The First P: rinciples of Investment, 8vo 

(Finane ial Review of Reviews) net 3/6 

Cumming (A. D.), Old Times in Scotland, cr 8vo ..... . (A, Gardner) net 3/6 

Dix (M.), Instructions on'the Religious Life, cr 8vo.............Mowbray) net 5/0 
Dixon (W. M.), The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse, 1300-1900, 

cr 8vo...... (Meiklejohn & Holden) net 7/6 


(Unwin) net 7/6 


Douglas (Sir ‘G. ) ‘The Book of Scottish Poetry, cr 8vo...... 
6/0 


Durley (T.), Lethaby of Moab, 8vo ...... (Marshall Bros.) 
Edghill (E. A.), The Spirit of Power as Seen in the Christian Church of 
the Second Century, cr 8vo ..{E. Arnold) net 5 


Edwards (W.), Notes on British ‘History, Part IV., er8vo (Rivingtons) net 4/6 
re in Mourning (An), 4 (Times Book Club) net 21/0 
Forbes (A. C.), The Be enetae ‘of British Fores oe! 8vo (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Green (E, E.), The House of Silence, er 8vo ....... ; (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Griffiths (W.), Onward and Upward, cr 8v0 ..............600 (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Hedin (S.), Overland to India, 2 Vols. BVO ........0..000 ..(Maecmillan) net 300 
Hobson (R. P.), In Line of Duty, cr 8vo.. (Appleton) 6/0 
Hochberg (Count F. von), An Eastern Voyage, 2 vols. Toy vo (Dent) net 31/6 
Holmes (D. T.), A Scot in France and Switzerland, er8vo(A. Gardner) net 4/6 
Howe (J. A.), The Geology of Building Stones, cr 8vo ......(E. Arnold) net 7/6 
James (G. De S -), The Lesson, cr 8vo........ ... (Everett) 6/0 
Jerrold (W.), Douglas Jerrold and Punch, 8vo.. (Bae millan) net 12/6 


.(Appleton) 60 


Johnson (H. S.), Williams on Service, cr 8vo 
(Bell) net 7/6 


Jordan (D. 8.), Leading American Men x re, cr 8vo......... 


Juta (R.), The Cape Peninsula, vo ..... ... (Black) net 7/6 
Kearton (R. and C.), Keartons’ Nature Pictures, ‘Vol. II. (Cassell) net 15/0 
Kendall (J. F.), A Short History of the Church of England, 8vo (Black) net 7/6 
Kerr (G. L.), Twelve Hundred Mining Examination Questions, 8vo 

hn Lockwood) net 2/6 
Kettle (T. M.), The Day's Burden, 12mo..................065 (Unwin) net 2/6 
Koenigsmarck (H. von), The Markhor, cr 8vo ...... ... (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Lagerlof (S.), The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, er 8vo ...(A. F. Bird) net 5/0 


Lissenden (G. B.), The Railway Trader's Guide, 8vo . .(P, 8. King) net 7/6 





Major (C.), The Little ee | eee (Macmillan) C/0 
Marden (O. 8.), Be Good to Yourself, cr 8vo......... oneseepechocestonees (Harrap) 36 
Marden (0. 8.), Getting On, ér 8vo ..... a. R (Harrap) 3/6 
Medley (D. J.), The Church and the Empi ire, CF BVO veseee “(Riv ingtons) net 4/6 
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Milne (Mrs. L.), Slavs at Home, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Mochizuki (K.), Japan To-day, imp 8vo (Times Book Club) net 16/0 
Modjeska (Helena), Memories and Impressions, 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Moore (M.), The Story of Rosalind, imp 16mo....., (Sidgwick & gackornt net 2/6 
Morison (R.), Introduction to Surgery, roy 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 8/6 
Morse (H. B.), International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 8vo 

(Lengmenst net 20/0 
Mosso (A.), The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation, 8vo ...... i j 
Nesbit (E.), The Magic City, cr 8V0  .........ssesessesseereeeencensenensess (Macmillan) 6/0 
Osborn (H. F.), The Age of Mammals, 8vo.. .(Macmillan) net 18/6 
Pinero (A.), Mid-Channel: a Play, 12mo .(Hei nn) 2/6 
Rackham (B.), A Book of Porcelain, roy 8VO ........sseseeeseeeeeeenees (Black) net 12/6 
Ristine (F. H:), English Tragicomedy : its Origin and a 8vo0 

ac 


milan) net 6/6 
Robinson (C, W.), Canada and Canadian Defence, 8vo......... 











.....(H. Rees) net 6/0 
Robinson (E, M.), The Claverly Children, 80 ...........0..0.+ (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Ross (H, C.) and Others, Induced Cell Reproduction and Cancer, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Scott (C.), The Voice of the Ancient, 4t0........:.s+ssereereeeeee( Watkins) net 3/6 
Shepherd (E. H. A.), Nature and Evidence of the Resurrection of Christ, 

GIF DID nccocensinnqonsseveccecetocsecenthecucceshnubssntscocenscqectinecessetooened (Rivingtons) net 2/6 
Slater (D. A.), Aeneas, and other Verses and Versions ...(H. Frowde) net 2/6 
Slosson (E. E.), Great American Universities, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Smith (H.), Interludes: Fifth Series, cr 8vo... ‘ ...(Macmillan) 5/0 
Straker (L. J.), The Sea Worshippers, cr 8vo.. (Burghes) net 3/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Pam the Fiddler, cr 8vo .({T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Tomory (A.), Indian Missionary, cr 8vo ............(Macniven & Wallace) net 3/0 
Trelawny (E. J.), Letters, 80 ............cssesssesssseareecseceneeeres (H. Frowde) net 10/6 
Upton (G. P.), Standard Musical Biographies, 12mo (Hutehinson) net 5/0 

aern (C.), Mediaeval Sicily, 80 ............sccssersssenreererseeees (Duckworth) net 12/6 
Wallace (A. R.), The World of Life, 8vo .(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Weir (M. S.), Her Hundredfold, 8V0...............ccccceececeeeeenes (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Woolley (R. M.), The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Wright (H. S.), The Great White North, er 8v0 ...........000 (Macmillan) net 10/6 
LIBERTY: XMAS SHOW OF 
TREASURES FROM THE EAST & WEST 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 
WHERE VISITORS CAN ALWAYS 
WANDER AND INSPECT AT LEISURE 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1,200 Illustrations Post-Free, 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., London ; Paris, Manchester, and Birmingham, 


NAPIER 























6-cylinder 


SMOKELESS » =  NOISELESS 
Press Opinion: 
“No car has done more to establish the 


high reputation of the British made car.” 
—Army and Navy Gasette, Nov. 5. 


Models from 10 h.p., 2 cyl., to 90 h.p., 6 cyl. 
Chassis Prices £225 to £1,700 (3x f°, ) 


3 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


We recommend Rudge- Whitworth Detachable 
Wire Wheels. They are worth the extra cost, 


Ss. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 


G-ecylinder NAPIER 
: who wishes " retire on a Pension Wd 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














RO Y AL | Total Funds «+ £16,630,262. 
INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 
Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 
her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 
Irish Linen, and you will attain your object, 


Let us sond you our Iliiustrated List Free 


MURPHY & ORR BELFAST 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.0. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ts 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assuranee 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(hi6.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor .. «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ .LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTI I3 IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 





demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 
Onl sh 1 

CALOX  ciiox wards “ot decay, CALOX 
oon. B pe) Soeeg has 
8 ed, arrests its progress, 

CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
p< daemon 8 ~s other = 

CALOX °° idx" "* CALOX 

CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 14. 

Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper, 

Ga. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, &c. 

Cured safely and permanently by dissolving 
and drawing out of the System the URIC 
ACID which lies at the root of the trouble. 
(Prepared at and from the Famous Brine Springs at Droitwich.) 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” in your daily bath will work 
wonders in every case of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
or Gout. You try them. 


From Chemista, or 28 Ib. bag delivered free to any address in London or 
Suburbs for 2s., or to any country station for 3s, 3d. 


WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 14), 16 Eastchoap, London, £0. 
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Applications for Copies of the SPHOTATOR and Oommunications 
wpon matters of business should not be addressed to the Borroa, but 
to the Pupiisumr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY, 1897 
Delightfully mellow, 13 years old 


Per Dozen. 
43/6 


CHATEAU PONTET CANET, 1905 .. 19/6 
A very pleasant Dinner Claret 

CHATEAU _Y’QUEM, 1905 Vintage ow 26/6 
Soft, flavoury, old Sauterne 

CHOICE OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887 .. 34/6 
A most taking wine bottled from the wood 

POL ROGER 1904 CHAMPAGNE w- §©6©°.79/6 

‘ Charming Wine Half-Botts. 84/6 per 24 

CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., fane™ 2S 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%,.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R, E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118, References: G, H, 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia,” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s tory, North Vancouver. _ = Retest: oh 
ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 
The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mor in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OYLE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
(Constituted by the Foyle College Act, 1896.) 


The GOVERNORS are about to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who will 
be required to enter on his Duties on the 7th day of February, 1911. 

The Salary offered is £300 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 and 
$-l6ths of the Result Fees earned at the Annual Examinations of the Board of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, in addition to the Profits accruing from 
Boarders. 

A Residence, Free of Rent and Taxes, with adequate accommodation for at 
least Fifty Boarders, is provided. 

There are fully-equipped Physical and Chemical Laboratories in connection 
with the School. There are alsoa large Gymnasium, a large Swimming Bath, a 
Covered Playground, and a well-enclosed Cricket and Football Field, 

The present number of Pupils is 154. 

The Governors pay the Salaries of the Assistant-Masters. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the United 
Kingdom, and have experience in Teaching in a Public School. 

Applications, with Copies of Candidate's Testimonials, must be sent to the 
undersigned not later than the 21st day of December, 1910 (upon a Form which 
will be supplied), from whom further Information can be obtained, 

W. SCOTT ee Secretary to the Governors, 
Shipquay Street Buildings, Londonderry. 














Ke EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


(1) IN JANUARY a TEMPORARY MISTRESS will be REQUIRED to 
take charge Df a Junior Form for two terms. French essential, Salary, £100- 
£120, according to qualifications. Applications at once. 

(2) AFTER EASTEB a FORM MISTRESS will be REQUIRED for Middle 
School. Good French and German essential. Geography desirable. Salary, 
£135-£150, Applications before 24th December next. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
applications, accompanied by the printed form and a copy of the testimonials, 
must be sent. 

Birmingham, 25th November, 1910. 


REY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BLOEMFONTEIN, 
0.F.S. PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA, 





Applications are invited for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY 
at the above institution. The Professor appointed may for a time be required 
to give assistance in the department of Classics. The salary offered is £600 
per annum, with an annual increment of £25 till it reaches £650, 

Applications, accompanied by the necessary evidence as to qualifications and 
experience, will be received until January 31st, 1911, by the REGISTRAR, Grey 
University College, Bloemfontein, from whom any further particulars may be 
obtained, . 

Applicants should further state the earliest date at which they could take 
up duties. 


EIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP having become VACANT, the Governors will 
be prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for that office, with copies of testi- 
monials (not exceeding three), on or before the 3lst December next. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
euch other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Head-Master’s house and schools are of modern erection, the latter 
providing accommodation for about 200 boys. The Muster will receive a stipend 
of £500 a year. 

For farther particulars apply to Mr. C. ATTERSOLL SMITH, Clerk to the 
Governors, High Street, Reigate. 


R? YAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The GOVERNORS will AWARD, early in December, a POST-GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP for RESEARCH or ADVANCED WORK, open to Graduates 
of the College.—Application should be made as soon as possible to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


MuE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





ALTRINCHAM, 

SENIOR ASSISTANT - MISTRESS REQUIRED in January. Special 
Subjects: Classics or Mathematics. Degree (or equivalent) and good experi- 
ence essential. Initial salary £130 to £140.—Applications to be forwarded 
to Miss M. HOWES SMITH, M.A., Head-Mistress. 

JOS. HOWARTH, Clerk to the Governors, 


] [ OUSE-M ASTER WANTED for Senior House of 30 
boys. Graduate able to take Maths. and Science. A Gentleman and 
Athlete looked for. £150, res, — Messrs. NEEDES, Bradshaws, Surrey St., Strand, 





OU NTY O F LOND ON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of ENGLISH and MATHEMATICS MASTER, capable of tossing 

lementary Practical Geometry, at the L.C.C. School of Engineering anc 
Navigation, High Street, Poplar, E., at a salary of £150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £200 a year. 

Applications should be m on the Official Form T.17, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the epement, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
London County Council, ucation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 10th December, 
1910, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, All com- 
munications on the subject must be endorsed ‘ T.1,”’ and a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
will be held to be a disqualification for employment. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

30th November, 1910, 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
CASTLEFORD HOME-MAKING CENTRE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of MISTRESS of the above- 
named Centre, which is shortly to be opened, and in which it is intended to 
poe a course of training in Home-making for the senior children from the 

Jlementary Schools. Candidates must have had a good general education and 
must possess Ist Class Full Diplomas for Cookery, Laundry Work, and 
Housewifery. Considerable experience in teaching all three subjects is essential, 
while experience in organisation will be a recommendation, Salary £130 
per annum. 

For Forms of Application (ern T(T)16), which must be completed and 
returned not later than the December, 1910, apply (enclosing stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Elementary 
Branch, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Ww * BB? aed Genel 
SHEPHERD'S GREEN, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 

THE GOVERNORS OF THE GIRLS’ COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED, who are now building the above-named Residential Girls’ School 
to be opened next summer, are prepared to receive applications for the post of 
Head- Mistress. 

By the Memorandum of Association it is provided that the Reliczious 
Teaching in the School shall be in accordance with that of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. 

All particulars regarding the appointment can be obtained by written 
application to Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., Chairman of the 
Governing Body, 128 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


as UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


ENGLISH 








APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent-General 
= Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London 
W.C., with whom oo should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911. 
SALARY £900 per annum. 
DUTIES commence Ist March, 1912. 
J MiveRsity OF MANCHESTER, 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in CLASSICS, vacant owing to the appointment of Mr. J. F, 
Dobson, M.A., to the Professorship of Greck in the University of Bristol, 
Salary £150. Duties to commence 11th January.—Further particulars may be 


obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be sent with 
one copy of testimonials not later than December 10th, 


\IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN, CAPE 
J COLONY.—RESIDENT MISTRESS WANTED, to begin work in 
April, 1911, qualified to teach Mathematics and Botany. Preference will be 
given toa University Graduate with a professional certificate and three years’ 
experience. Salary £180 per annum and board. Passage paid.—A potentionn, 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent before December Wth to Miss 
STEVENSON, Principal, St. George's Training College, Edinburgh. 
ANCHESTER SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. 
SPECIAL WORK AMONG INFANTS. 

Salary £100 a year.—Applications, stating age and special qualifications, with 
three recent testimonials, to be sent to Mrs, SPENCE, Old Hall, Cheadle, 
Cheshire, by December 20th. 

I EADING ALOUD. — CORRESPONDENCE, — Well- 
educated LADY DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. Pleasant voice, 
Knowledge of German. Good walker.—Address Miss M. H., 10 Garway 


Road, 


“A LADY who has the highest Diplomas in Domestic 








Science (all subjects), and who has considerable experience in 
Educational work, SERKS an ENGAGEMENT as INSPECTRESS or 


ORGANISER of DOMESTIC SCIENCE in connection with an Educational 
Authority.—Write, Box 1,000, ¢/o Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
N\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
"4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
ne) nes Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ymndon, W.C. 








Ber FoR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 


Principal—Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF IN HYGIENE, 


w. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 

The Course is designed to furnish ‘Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


TEIXRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy country town in the Midlands, Fees 
moderate.—Address, Box 446, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath High School, at 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M, KRABB 








6 Wodehouse Terrace, Fulunouth, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of’ Education, by the oes 
University Delegac: - one Training, and by 
roy poy dicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH SRINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students", are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
d the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
holarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

There is a Loan Fund. 


1T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Hcad-Mistress of the bow High School, = a and Principal of the 








Cambridge Training Coll 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for ae eachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teache: iplomas, and the Certificates 


of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) a DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUD: Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. SCHOOL, pik} 3. @ year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. —_ 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett ‘erraco, 





Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. — — 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
beat = and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
en: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The LENT’ TERM begins on WEDNE SDAY, Janu: 25th, 1911. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liuited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Missa FI ORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained = the Secretary, Mr. H,. KEELING, 


ACA, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, _ : Richie 5 
(juaruam SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


HIGH 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for seenyee and Pupils of the above School, 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,”’ 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury, " 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can ‘be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECK STARY of the School. 


\T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
kK) COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum ; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &c. Preparation when required for University 
and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding and games. Systematic 
training given in carpentry, gardening, nature- study, and poultry-keeping, as 
well as in domestic work. ~Principal, ‘Miss KEMP. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, - fealthy situation. Tennis, hoc key, &c. 

WALLASEY, Re 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, — 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School. Telephone : 381 Liseard. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Sr FELIX SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss “Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 


sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. Si’ ae 
RIPON. 


KELLFIELD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE- LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 

( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN EW 

< Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
YENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontaze, sunny 
and bracing. ‘Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


1T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Patron : 























_.__Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, 


"HE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM, KENT. 


Beautifully situated on orad -. ~~ ,, 600 ) feet above sea ‘evel; large grounds ; 


fitted gymnasium ; modera 
Prine ‘ipals, Miss MAGKINT Osit and Miss CROSLAND. , Sa 


siz EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with ‘thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
trom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. ag = ss ag here.) Grecnhouses. MARAICHER 
Frenchm oe , Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal ; 
ES- JONES. PY. RAILS. lat ‘Class Certificates. Seo Prospectus, 

















SYSTEM, 
LILY HUG 





HE .€AMBRIDGE TRAINING, COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Principal: . Miss M. H. bey = ad M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); irton’ 
br oe Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8. Marys cane 
ngton. ’ 


A residential College providing a year's professional training f dary 
teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ tee 


' tificate agg and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the a 


University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Sci 

s, hematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge.” Students 
are adinit in January and in a Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars ag 
to qualifications for admission, scholarsh 1m bursaries, and loan fund — be 
obtained on applieation to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGE. 
Rainiee patcesies MeeerOlD, ECR Pinar 
ALE Pbet A ts. Objects— Train Bouonnt 


XANDER, wi 
Women as Scientific reachere of Physical Education, Ali branches and systems 








taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Gymnasti 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anabonse and Sick Surtine, Gold and’ Silyer M rm 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 


ALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 


ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, me Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. deventen boreat ms can also 
be arranged for in all branches -$- ducati itted to Lord 





Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone Hon, and Rev. E, Pytt ttelto D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, ’ ia 


NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING ‘COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to ys Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy ‘giene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke, 








‘ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

g ~Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 

T welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Ty Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters, —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





{ROK BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ‘(Incory porated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by My Board 

of 1 TALG. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses aa informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; reaies Masters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH 
. MIDDLESEX, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xv TO DECEMBER 20rn. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY, 
Large staff of resident Graduate, Foreign and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-equipped Domestic Science Department, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, Poole Road. 


QT ant ANDREWS UNIVERSITY ] DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
W Title of L. 

Mee ecepeeten, apply to the SECRETABY. LL. A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B 











({ PEECH AND LIP. READING.- —Private “School “for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W, 


GTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
119 Bedford Court 


SAR. H.., post-free from Mr, A. C., SCHNELLE, 


Mansions, London, W.C. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himeelf after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Scholarship Examination 





Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. ors. Leaving Scholarships to oe Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January I7th, 191 
__ Head- Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


“ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLIN DGE, 

HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardeniag, Fruit-growing, Poultry, Bee- 

keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.C ‘antab.— 


YRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT.—THREE SCHOLAR- 

/ SHIPS for Boarders, value £15 a year (reducing the fees to £40 a pear), 
will be awarded December 8th and 9th. Class for Army and Indian Police 
without extra fee. Laboratories approved for medical study.—Head-Master, 
WILLIAM S. LEE, M.A. 

EDFORD fm © © be 
Head-Master, REGINALD CARTER, M.A 

An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on MARC Hi 7th, 8th, 9th, for 
6 Exhibitions (£60-£40) for Boarders, and 8 for Day Boys. 

Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Bedford. 


RrYPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master--G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further partic particulars apply te HEAD-MASTER, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HMS. ‘WORCESTER,’ 


Eestablishel 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the meer Ps EDMUND FREMANTLE, @.C.B., 


M.¢ 
Captain Superintendent Commander D- WILSON. BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.8.E., 
Head-Master—F. S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anaes in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy gy the River. 


rpAMES 











is pak more particularly to the education of ths 
useing eo te become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE ~ MARIN = 
over 3, Cadets have been out as duly qualified in 
At the same time an excel system of GENERAL ED Catt N 


carried out. Two years on the ‘ Sa oll counts as one year’s sea euiee 
to holders of ‘ Woreester ’ Certificate. 

Moderate terms.—For Mhustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


DRESTON | ane USE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
TERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD. 

Makes a oe of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the 
Public Bchools, and for Osborne, The Curriculum is planned to ensure intelli- 
yet of the subject-matter of the Service Examinations from the first, 
avoiding att cram-knowledge. Every Boy learns to speak as well as write French 
and German or both. Blathematics and Science are taught together to ensure 
practicality. Thorough grounding in Latin and English. Greek alternatively 
to German. Past a who have gone through the whole Courses have taken 
uniformly high ¥.-. country house and grounds. Early hours, 
Ample Staff. Int hividual attention.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


‘fVooruau SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. 
CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
LEISURE-HOUR WORK. 
For copies of the Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham 


School, York. 
: ioe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER 6ra. 
_ Particulars i in Publie Schools Year-] Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 
TY ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on NOV. Sth— 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Mathe., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERESHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 


approved for Medical Btudy. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13. 5 Boarding. -houses.— H ead- Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, , MA. 


[.)PSOM COLLEGE.— —Preparation mm for Universities, = Mary, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in Maroh, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Usbonuities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratormes and the new Gymnasium and Music Booms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,600, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


YASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘| President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
mage Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS LN MARCH 


























HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE:—An ENGLISH 
pane RECEIVES GELS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ui! Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Viekn, and Vieluncello), Sketching, Art 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direet service twice wice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation fer Army, wy Service, University Examinations, 


at Wren's. 
hadirees’ placed with Freach families, "Holiday pupils received.— 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Diopre. 

‘\RANCE. —BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 
CHARMETTES. Ah 'Browch and Eas HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
pd of GIRLS. Thoro nch and Education. Every care and atten- 
tien ; good diet. House on hill in 7 acres of ground. Reasonable terms.— 

Principals : Mme. and Miles. d’' HOMBEECK. 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Musit, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
— Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 


hen near b gl om Concerts and Galleries attended.— —Apply, 4 Rue du 
e, Paris. 


pus LOIRE CASTLES. 
STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED by M. LERMIT, St, 
Gervais, Blois. 
Stag and boar hunting three days weekly. 


NENTLEWOMAN, 35, Officer's Daughter, is PREPARED 
to TAKE CHARGE of three or four YOUNG LADIES wishing to go 

out to DRESDEN for some months to study Music and Art. Has lived two 
years in a musieal ; some hospital training; highest references; salary 
and expenses.—Box oh, The Spectator, 1, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


WITZERLAND. —CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 8 years 
kK) Hesd-Master of Preparatory Schoel, RECEIVES a few DELIC ATE or 
BACKWARD BOYS requiring special tuition. Private Chalet above Montreux. 
Every facility = ms French and German. Care of health the first 
consideration. Splendid climate ; winter , Sports. —Feor references, &c., apply 
*M.A.,”’ c/o Se neleatie. &e., Association, 22 2 C raven Street, W.C. 


(4: ATEAU D’ OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY l7ru, 1911,— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 





























HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. —CHATEAU D'OEX. 
FRENCH TUITION GIVEN at C ~CHALET DES NARCISSES during the 
SOLIDATS. Ski-ing slopes com 6 to Chalet. —Apply as above. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCI ES 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
| establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 











—Co- mee 


a +5 


L2tchWortH SCHOOL, HERTS 
4 


aims at developing physique, intellect, and chamacter. Tho: 


Nephew of the late Head- Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 





on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Braci air, model buikiugs. 
kxpert care of delicate 9 boys. —Principal, J. H. N. STE HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 

‘OU RTENAY ~ HOUSE, , KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 

/ STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linneil, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
: 1,000 feet high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical aad Modern 
sides, £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop (wood 
aud metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive playing- 
tields. Por | further particulars apply to HE AD-MASTER 


WCHORNE SCHOOL, ~ WINSLOW, r, BUCKS. 
b Established 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 
avd Navy, and Commereial Lite at reasonable fees. Good buildings, apeaey 
situated. For Prospectus, References, &c., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 


A® THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


KE 
A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and home 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. G 
<ricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. — 


Sr. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 














and JOHN A N, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Scholarships in 1909 and 1910: 
Classical, Harrow; — Wellington ; King's, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymonth ; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


QUEKBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
, ™ prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 

House, tis apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
use, Sherborne. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assi t Up Modern 
languages. Many F refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKEER, M.A., Seemann. Stamford, 




















FOREIGN. 


RENCH LESSONS. —PARIS. —The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

Pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de V augirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 











ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas-de- Calais), FRANCE. 

4 One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious build- 

ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 

tathrooms, Health of pupils carefully considered. oderate inclusive fees. 
Highest references.—Particulars, Mile. VENELLE, 








CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prespectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to way sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the lead educational establish- 

ments for boys and giris at home and ahoeel, many of which they 

have personally ins 

162 OXFORD REET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of e ) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of puri, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be pa’ 
PATON’'S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,144 pp., 











red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 
J. and. 3 PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. . Telephone: 5053 Central. 


“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed Pes the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of rps: Head-Mistresses’ Association, A of A 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The A has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY CO; All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS te cover the working oy 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
wh A ene he om. o! p-m. aaa 
en possibke special appointments should be arra: 
™ ” Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOIC E 
. SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
$c OLASTIC GUIDE. a esiotant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) anil Browss (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
Telephone: 1567 Gepearp. 
\CHOOLS for BOYS and ( GIRLS in in “ENGLAND and 
ABBOAD.— tuses of the leading Schools, and every informa. 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CIIARGE. Please state 


ils’ L's vee t fe and approximate school fees 
J erired M east” “SC SHOLASTIC AGENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, we TTotablished : 


O INVALIDS. — A “LIST ‘OF “MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING ye + PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—-MEDICAL, A&c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address; “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
S Oo UT H AFRICA 
AND THE CANARY ISLANDS 


For tHe WINTER. 





Inclusive Fares, 





Superior Accommodation, 





Apply to UNION-CASTLE LINE. 





R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 


o12 12s—SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, and RIVIERA. 
Cc February 22nd. 
£26 5s,—PALESTINE EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 
have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKIING, BOGGANING, and CURLING at:—Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues, For plans apply to :— 
5 Endeleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
N ISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tours. 
Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 
Kefs, exchgd. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooma if required. 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CAN'TAB.,” 
Middlecott, Isingtou, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


asin APPEALS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—-Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


JMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.c. 


prvanp BABIES’ NURSERY, HUNSTANTON. 


The SISTER IN CHARGE ACEKENOWLEDGES gratefully £7 13s. 
contributed by the readers of the appeal in the Spectator, October l5th, to the 
Convalescent Home for infants of the very poor. FUNDS, however, are 
GREATLY NEEDED for upkeep of home and an open-air shelter. 

















- TYPEWRITING. 
IWYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS. 10d. 1,600 words. Carbon Copies 3.1. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Garden;, Iford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vy ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR. THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Edueated,. Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
sv Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 

K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4. —A few Vacancies im a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Hilliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


( Aecall 


firm in the World.— 
Ipswich. Established 1838, 








LD FALSE. TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Tecth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


() 1,0, ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 





Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLA'I'Ils. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who » rer Mane plague of them at Sheilicld Workhouse, 1596, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.2.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4,6,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 











G REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
DOW EXERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION ot 
N and IN USES. nspection of Exclusi ‘abrics, W 
Papers, &e., invited, “Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard. ‘5 -" peg wae, Wall 
Vy ANTED, ARONDEL SOCIETY’S COLOURED 
} PRINTS. Required by Collector, COLOURED PRINTS and othe 
Publications, also Pamphlets, Reporte, Lists, isened by, or Articles of a 
description on, above Society.—-ARUNDEL, 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N, 7 


{OR CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS in the best 
taste and in quite original and exclusive Designs send to London West - 
District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 7478 Oxford Stroet 
London, W. Samples post-free. Z “on 


OURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—* Practical knowledve 
e leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journaliat 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETAR! AL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. ine introductions given, Writs 
or telephone. 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), 4 

, trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3lb., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 64.; CARRIAGE PAID 
Ground, 3d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. " 
R. JEFFERSON HAKRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, F.C, 


;USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 

‘ ensures promptness, correctness, and econoniy. Immense Stock 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE,— MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. shale 


r\HE HUMAN EPIC, the Great Prehistoric Poem by 

ROWBOTHAM, the Modern Homer, will be RECITED at LADBROKE 
HALL, W., on WEDNESDAY evening, 7th iust., at 8.15. The Bard says 
‘*A charming recital of the greatest poem of modern times,” Also Row- 
botham's “ Epic of London.” 














SALES BY AUCTION. 

AT MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK, AND RUTLEY’'S 
oie ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.., 

THE CONTENTS OF A COUNTRY MANSION 
Removed for convenience of sale without reserve, 
comprising 
A COLLECTION OF 
EARLY FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, 

Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. carved gilt fauteuils, settees, upholstered in 
Beauvais and Aubusson tapestry; a Henri Deux cabinet, carved in oval 
medallions, with inlay of polished marble; a French Gothic oak cabinet, 
carved with grotesque figures and mythical subject; a Louis XV. parqueterie 
commode ; Jacobean, Cromwellian, Stuart, William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton chairs, settees, console tables, 
cabinets, bureaux, chests, bookeases; mirrors; encoigneurs; velvet and 
antique leather serce xs; writing-tables; a set of 12 Chippendale chairs in 
morocco; clocks; bronzes; armour; embroideries; decorative china; paint- 
ings by and after Lely, Nattier, Reynolds; S»eraton, inlaid mahogany, walnut, 
oak, and other bedroom suites; Persian, Turkey, and Axminster carpets; 
brass and enamel bedsteads, and miseellanea, which 

fessrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, AND RUTLEY 
will SELL by AUCTION at their rooms on Friday, December the 9th, at one 
o'clock precisely. On view two days prior from 10 to 5 o'clock, Catalogues 


free may be obtained of the Auctioneers at their offices, 20 Hanover Square, W. 
STARVING and SHIVERING 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Pray Help THE CHURCH ARMY to 
Provide CHRISTMAS CHEER 
for thousands of poor households who would otherwise spend the 
day in HUNGER, cold, and misery; and to bring YULETIDE 
GLADNESS to many hundreds of poor men, women, girls, and 









| lads in our Labour Homes, Labour Relief Depdts, &e. 


| 





Gifts of grocerie:, materials for dinners, coals, blankets, toys, 
clothing, boots, &c., or funds to buy the same, most gratefully 
received by Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Chairman, Social 
Department, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. Gifts may, if desired, be marked for 
any particular Department. 

Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, aje Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W F. 
HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer. ‘Telephone: Paddington 3440. 

EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Goll Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half.a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


BAILEY’S.. TU RNSTI LES | 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 


AND 


Sire W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Sarorp. 


Scientific Certainties 


THE * Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Us 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy an 1 
robust child. The “Allenburys’” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 

Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. — 


nd as 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No 2 MALTED FOOD No 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 8to6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, Lombard Street, London, 
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Smoke ee 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player's Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MILD and paw q, WHITE Aid. 
MEDIUM eDpneroz. LABEL “22 per oz. 
Strengths 


Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 


FURNITURE 
PICTURES PRINTS 
CHINA GLASS 
BRIC-A-BRAC 





aquired from Mr. THOMAS WYATT, of Clapton, the 
well-known Antique Dealer and Fine Art Collector, who 


is retiring from business. 


WE ARE DISPOSING OF THE ENTIRE 
COLLECTION. 





An Illustrated Catalogue ig now ready, and will be 


forwarded post-free upon mentioning this publication, 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





As soon a3 you become the owner 
cf a 


Pianola Piano 


(STEINWAY, WEBER, OR STECK PIANO) 


You can play artistically all the 
music you care to, 


The Pianola Piano teaches music—teaches 
thoroughly, artistically, comprehensively. It 
shows you the methods of the greatest ex- 
ponents of the pianoforte: it means that you 
play your favourite music practically under their 
guidance. Don’t you think that the prospect 
of immediately becoming a skilled musician is 


well worth while investigating ? 


The Pianola Piano is the instrument that 
ought to be in every home, ought to be in 
your home. It is the Steinway, Weber, or 
Steck piano, plus the Pianola, the means of 
playing it which is endorsed by every leading 
musician. When desired, the Pianola Piano 
can be played by hand, and when the limita- 
tions of hand-playing have been reached, the 
whole realm of pianoforte composition is opened 


by the Pianola music-roll. 


You are invited to call at A®olian Ifall, or 
to write full 


Catalogue “ B.B.” 


for particulars, specifying 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Robixson & Cleaver’s Handkerchiefs 


are justly celebrate 1 for excellence of quality and lovely 
white finish. Made in our Binbridge Factory and offered 


to the public direct at values elsewhere unobtainable. 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS Per doz 
No. 25. Pure Linen, hemstitched, American size, measuring about 

13 in., with } in. hem 43 

Usual size, }, }, ], 1) in. hem, measuring about 16, 15], 15, & 14) in, Bi 


GENTLEMEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 6O. Pure Linen Initial, measuring about 194 in, jin. hem 


8&3 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid., 
40, P, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—_— 


INVESTED FUNDBG........£75,000,000. 
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ISSUED BY THE UNIONIST PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 








REFORM 


OR 


REVOLUTION? 








The issue is one between 
Single-Chamber Govern- 
ment and aé_ée reformed 
Second Chamber. Under 
the Radical proposals, if 
the Government of the day 
can retain a majority even 
of one member for two 
years, they can exercise 
absolute power in every 


a 
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UNIONISM 


MEANS 


SAFETY 
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REFORM 


OR 


REVOLUTION? 





———__ — 


direction without the 
possibility of interference 
from any quarter, and 
without the possibility of 
any appeal to the people 
against theirdecision. The 
Unionist Party stand for 
a reform of the House of 
Lords which will bring it 
into direct touch with the 
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REFORM 


OR 


REVOLUTION ? 





— 


people. By this means 
the will of the people 
shall prevail and not 
the will of a self-elected 
Cabinet run by the Party 
Machine. The Radical 
Government have refused 
to allow the Veto Bill to 





be discussed in the House 


of Lords, and have thus 





ee a 
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REFORM 


OR 


REVOLUTION? 

















prevented full details of 
the proposed reforms 
being put before the 
country. Your vote at 
this election will decide 
whether this country is 
to be governed by one 
Chamber or two; whether 
there is to be reform or 
revolution. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Parrors—The ARCHB 
Prrsipent—The BISHOP of LONDON 
Cuatrmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


ISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Vicr-Presipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervrr-Cxammanxn—Sir PAGHT BOWMAN, ‘Bart. 


Secnptany—W, N. NEALE, Esq. Acrvarr anp Maxacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Beq., F.LA. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,489,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


~ With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
that 


year will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO mek is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 Tur Sancrvarr, Westminster, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





“FAZENDA” 


COFFEE 





1/6 i 


GUARANTEED PURE By THE 


STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL). 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..£1,310,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collestion. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which ms ay be ascertained on application. 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Ki inufacture ors, » ke., on application. 











‘Terms of Subscription. 


ParYaBLe ry Apvance, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom #1 86...0143...072 

Tnaeluding postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, ames China, 
Japan, & - - £1126..0163 ..082 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


—_— — 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





‘THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL maak, S.W. 








Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 





Ovrsipet Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 


a £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column).................. 6 60 
Quarter- Page (Half- Column) a a 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ............... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ........ 1 1 0 
Column (two-thirds width of 
I 8 0 
Comranies, 
Outside Page . . £16 16 0 
Inside Page......:....... 44 0 


Pive lines (45 words) and untiee in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing ow an average He’ fn words), - 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, l2s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, lés. an inch. 

Broad celumn following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 








MEDOQW. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUY, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to (46 a3 
wins usually sold at much higher __ 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found ve superior te wine 
usually sold at hi prices, 
= appreciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
oy number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Ca 
Paid to any ae b og including P may 


Per Doten 


17/6 99 


All who know these ~—a tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger < - ©. 21/+ per dozen net 
Berncastier - + «+ 24- ,, es 
Brauneberg - - - 27 os . 
Graacher Himme\lreich 36/- = es 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 











BRIDGES, ROUTH & CoO. 

(EsTaRBLrsHED St. Michacl’s House, 
1768.) Cornhill, London, EC. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 & 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SuBScRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue Haroip 
A. Winson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
American Booxsetiine Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


and 27th 


Toronto, 





Subscriptions only received by GoRrDOo¥ 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Srpson AnD WILLIAMS, 
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Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckcey, Auckland; 
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The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 1 Ith edition, 
is an entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge. 


*.* Prospectus, specimen pages, special prices ana terms for advance application, post-free from 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


T the time when preparations were being made, between seven 
A and eight years ago, for the creation of the present edition, 
it was realized that all that could be done in the way of 

« bringing up to date” the Encyclopaedia Britannica as it then 
stood had already been accomplished by the issue of supplementary 
volumes, No further process of renovation was to be attempted. 
The changes of the past 30 years called for something different—for a 
fresh start, for a new foundation. How was the fresh start 
made? Had it been possible to limit the effects of change to 
matters of fact, the foundation of the new edition might have been 
sought in the old, What need, indeed, to do more than examine 
separately each of the articles already in existence, and substitute new 
matter where the old was found wanting? But close upon the 
appearance, in any field, of new facts follow new points of 
view, and they require, not a corrective scrutiny of what already 
stands written, but a fresh survey of the field itself, and a treatment 
freely shaped according to the demands of the subject as it presents 
jself to-day. The thoroughness of such a survey evidently depends, 
not only upon the distinction of those whose services are enlisted in 
the task, but also upon the extent to which their labours are organized 
for the purpose in view. Reference, therefore, must first be made to 
the circumstance which, in the present case, permitted of an organiza- 
tion more effective than had ever before been brought to the 
preparation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica—the circumstance, namely, 
that the present edition was not prepared for publication volume by 
volume, as had always hitherto been the case. The work was 
planned and carried out as an_ indivisible 
whole, of which no volume was to be printed for sale until the 
entire contents, from A to Z, were practically completed, 

Hitherto, all extensive publications have been prepared, printed, and 
sold volume by volume, and to this rule previous editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica afforded no exception, Thus the first volume 
of the 9th edition appeared in 1875 and the last not until 1889. The 
method recommended itself on economical grounds, It called for the 
services of but a small permanent staff, and the sale of one volume 
provided funds for the preparation of the next. Certain obvious 
drawbacks attach to the method: it is inconvenient to the purchaser, 
who for years remains the possessor of an incomplete book, and the 
work itself, when it is at last completed, contains information 
belonging to different dates. But these are slight faults compared 
with this less evident one, that piecemeal production is incompatible 
with the organized survey, and with the systematic treatment upon a 
well-considered plan, of the immense field which an encyclopaedia 
covers, 

The old method, the preparation of one volume at a time, 
since it limits the extent of the task at any given moment, brings it 
physically within the capacity of a very small editorial staff. An 
editor with one, or perhaps two assistants can certainly see a single 
volume through the press, and then pass on to the task of “ getting 
out” the next volume. But the real editorial supervision which he is 
thus able to exercise is of a very limited character, being confined, in 
fact, chiefly to the business of allocating the main articles in a forth- 
coming volume to the most competent specialists he can find. 
Thereafter he must trust entirely to his contributors, not only for the 
accuracy of their articles, but also for their scope. 

If there is no well-considered plan for the treatment of a given 
subject under a series of the most appropriate headings, the only safe 
course to pursue is to endeavour to say everything in one long article. 
This tendency is very evident in former editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Under such general headings as ‘ Architecture,” 
“ Astronomy,” ‘‘ Chemistry,” “Geology,” much was included that 
would better have been accorded independent treatment, in separate 
articles, under other headings, The drawback for the reader was two- 
fold, The general article was rendered inordinately long by the 
inclusion of what was not essential to the clear development of the 
main theme, On the other hand he looked in vain for articles which 
he reasonably expected to find upon topics that come within the 
province of architecture, astronomy, chemistry, or geology. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the article “Geology,” which 
occupied 163 pages of the gth edition, accounted for all the geological 
information which the book contained. 

The subject of geology in the new edition probably occupies 
four or five times as many pages as were given to it in the 9th edition; 
but the information is distributed under some 500 headings, in such a 
way that the inquirer upon any geological topic will find, under the 
heading to which he would naturally turn, the information which he 
seeks. The article “Geology” itself, by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
occupies 46 pages, and gives the reader precisely what he requires in 
turning to such a general heading, a history of the science and 

an account of its general purpose. The treatment of the subject was 
then elaborated in the manner which does most justice to the subject 
itself and will prove most useful to the reader—namely, in a network 
of articles within the field of geology. These were planned by 
Mr. H. B, Woodward (late Assistant Director of the Geological 
Survey) and were carried out with the assistance of the most eminent 
authorities, What has been said concerning geology might be 
repeated in connection with the treatment of every subject within the 
range of human inquiry. 

It will be evident that the introduction of system into such a work 


PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


editorial function. It cannot be attempted if the editorial horizon 
be limited to a single volume. It cannot be achieved unless the whole 
material, from A to Z, is assembled before any portion of it is 
published. 

It will be evident, further, that the thorough and syste- 
matic preparation of such a book exceeds the faculties of 
any single editor. Even did time allow him fully to enter, in respect of 
every subject, into the preparation of plans, the perfecting of which 
may entail months of correspondence and discussion with specialists 
all over the world, the insufficient range of his knowledge would 
prevent him from seeing to it that such plans worked well and were 
duly carried out, The present editor, however, from his experience in 
connection with the previous edition, knew that knowledge sufficient 
for this purpose was necessary to the exercise of an efficient editorial 
control, and he therefore gathered round him a permanent staff of men 
whose university training in divers faculties brought to the exercise of 
editorial supervision the desired range of learning. 

An effective start may then be said to have been made in the 
preparation of the work, when the editor in charge of a given 
department conferred with his contributors as to the treatment of 
their subject throughout the book according to a well-articulated 
plan. 

Such, then, is the meaning of the phrase which has been used to 
express the degree of newness attaching to the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—it is “founded upon a fresh 
survey of the world in every department of 
knowledge.” It will be evident that, as a result of the syste- 
matic fashion of its preparation, the 11th edition is newer, differs more 
from its predecessor, than would have been the case had it resulted 
chiefly from a process of correcting the articles in the 10th edition, 
It might have been supposed that on the historical side, at any rate, 
the greater number of articles which appeared in the previous edition 
could have served again for the new, But even such articles, dealing 
with topics which the reader might not think of as especially snbject 
to change, revealed themselves as inadequate when judged from the 
new point of view and according to the exacting standard of a more 
systematic method. And it may be taken that all such changes mark 
a very appreciable improvement, for, except in this belief, no publisher 
or editor would countenance the rejection of admirable material already 
at his disposal. 

The extent to which the new work differs from the old, indeed, 
affords a measure of its value as a possession, €@A Measure of 
the want which it was created to supply. For 
if the great difference between the present and the former edition 
bears witness to the advance which knowledge has made in our time, 
it also suggests how much there is to learn—Ahow much, with such 
assistance, may be learned by any reader. 

The customary method of issuing extensive publications bit by bit, 
unfavourable as it was to their efficient preparation, possessed one 
recommendation in the eyes of the purchaser—he paid for his book 
gradually, But this convenience is offered to him in the present 
case also, and without the drawback of many years’ delay. For 
although the volumes of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica have been 
prepared, and will be issued, simultaneously, so that the subscriber 
becomes at once the possessor of a complete book, he may, if he 
desires, pay for it in monthly instalments of 21- Or, 
if he prefers to do so, he may, at an increase of but a few shillings, 
distribute the payment of the cash price over a period of 4, 8, or 
12 months. Moreover, while the gth edition, for the completion of 
which the purchaser had to wait 14 years, was published at 30/-a 
volume (850 pp.), the new edition may be obtained at the rate of only 
15/10 a volume (960 pp.) by those who apply for a copy now, 
before publication. After publication the rate will be raised and the 
ultimate price of the new work will be the old price of 30/- a volume. 
No remittance is required with advance applications, nor need any 
payment be made until the volumes have been delivered. 

A great reduction in price is offered to those who promptly signify 
their intention of taking the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, because 
it is greatly to the interest of the Cambridge University Press to 
discover at once in what proportions the two forms in which the work 
is being issued will find favour. For this new edition, of which the 
contents mark so great an advance, will also recommend itself on 
account of an innovation in its material production—namely, the 
use of India paper, by which the size and weight of the volumes 
are reduced to one-third. If you would be interested to see the 
prospectus (with 56 specimen pages on India paper) and to learn 
the special terms which for the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be accepted, in advance of publication, 





orders 





prices and upon 
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The Cambridge University Press, 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S | Dr. J. Beattie Crozier’s New Book 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS} 





JUST READY—Containing 200 pages, with 25 Reproductions of the Artist's 
rare Etchings, mostly double plates. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


PIRANESI 


By ARTHUR SAMUEL. 


Containing an Account of the Life, Work, and Influence of this 

celebrated Etcher, illustrated by 25 reproductions of typical 

examples of his work, with a complete collation of all the etchings 
published by the Artist, and a Bibliography. 


The present volume will deeply interest the Student and Collector of 18th 
Century Furniture and Objects of Art, as well as owners of houses built in the 
Classic Style such as were e by Robert Adam and others. To the 
Architect this monograph will no less valuable, for it has come to be 

i that the work of the most renowned architects of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries owed much of its refinement to the influence of 
Piranesi’s etchings. 





JUST READY—Third Edition, Revised andj Enlarged. Large crown 8vo, 
inen, 5s. net. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 
over 200 Complete Examples, together with many Series of Numerals and 
numerous Facsimiles of Ancient Dates. Selected and Arranged, with a 
short account of the Development of the Alphabet, by LEWIS F. DAY. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 

A short History of its Architectural Development from 

1100 to 1800 A.D. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. With 

267 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, comprising Exterior 

Views, besides numerous interesting details. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Putting aside all extravagance of praise, the volume may be recommended 
to the architect for its accuracy, to the layman for its attractiveness, and 
to both for the wisdom and catholicity of taste shown throughout by its 
author,”"—Spectator. 


THE CHARM OF THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by 
Srpner R. Jones. With 120 attractive [llustrations, many full-page, 
reproduced from the Artist's charming Pen-and-Ink Sketches, with a 
Frontispiece in Coloured Photogravure. Large 8vo, art linen, 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is a volume which no lover of our beautiful old homely country places 
should fail to see and read.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MANOR HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by Srpnery R. Joyzs. 
Containing 200 Illustrations, chiefly full pages, from the Artist’s Pen-and- 
Ink Drawings, with a Frontispiece in Coloured Photogravure. Large 8vo, 
art linen, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Itis written with complete knowledge of the subject out ofa full appreciation 

of its historical significance, and in a very pleasant style of English. C) 

pictures, too, are excellent.’”’"—Morning Post. 


*,* Complete Catalogue of B. T. Batsford’s important Pablications will 
be forwarded post-free on application. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUZ.—To secure tho peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s.d. | 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ». 25 0 O| Members ons oon « 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 O 0O| Associates, with Literature 


Members iia - ase 1 O| and Journal ... eit a 2&2 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, ls, 14d. per tin; In Chocolates, ls. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Strect, London, W. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bricar St., Binmincaam, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
e@ EQUITABLE RBEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF INVESTMENT 
A Sequel to “The Wheel of Wealth” 


The TIMES says :— 

“Dr. Crozier approaches his subject from the point of view of ‘The 
New Economy.’ He supports and expounds Mr. Lowenfeld’s 
well-known scheme of Geographical Distribution of Capital,” 
Demy 8vo. Of all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 


3s. 6d. net. . 
ONE SHILLING 





December Issue. 


Financial 
Review of Reviews. 


The Financial Outlook of Australia. By the Ricut Hon. Sig 
GeorGE Rerp, P.C., K.C., High Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth, late Prime Minister of Australia. 

The Simple Art of Investment. By Henry LOWENFELD, Author 
of “All About Investment,” &c. 

The Probable Future of Investment. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. 
America and American Investments. By ARTHUR G. Cousins, 
Topics of the Month. Analysis of the Month's Reports. 

New Capital Issues. Statistical Record. 
PustisHer, 2 WatgeRtoo Prace, Patt Matt, S.W, 


FATE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 10s. 6d. Tlustrated. 


The work is partly biographical and partly descriptive, dealing 
with the true facts concerning the murder of Henry IV. of France; 
facts that, although more nearly reached by French writers, are 
utterly unknown to the majority of English writers or readers. 
It is hoped that by its aid readers will obtain a true account 
of a great King and his short reign, in place of the garbled 
stories that have hitherto been supposed to form an accurate 
history of him and his times. 








London: EVERETT and CO., Ltd., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 
THE 4 


PO ee en 


Tur Crisis anp THE Nation, By J. L. Garvin. 

Democracy AND THE Crisis. By Sydney Brooks. 

Tus New Naval SitvaTion—anp THe Otp. By Excubitor. 

Tue Last Suttan or Turkey. By C. Chryssaphides and René Lara. 

Ms. Witu1m O’Brien anp THE Inish CentRE Party. By Canon Patrick 
Sheehan, D.D. 

Beysamin Disrakut, Eart or Beaconsrietp. By Lewis Melville. 

Home Ruve: a Live Issue. By An Outsider. 

Aspects or Tariry Rerorm. By Benjamin Taylor. 

Tue Position oF Fine Art In THE New Corrricat Brit, 
Spielmann, F.S.A. 

Tur Marquess or Datuovusis. By G. W. Forrest, C.LE, 

Tue Curtpnoop oF Racuet. By Francis Gribble. 

Tue AMATEUR AND THE OrERA. By Orlo Williams. 

Tue Pires or Pan. By F. G. Aflalo. 

Tue Revivat in Ruesy Foornatt. By E. H. D, Sewell, 

Rooum: a Story. By Oliver Onions, 

Toustor. By Maurice Hewlett. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 
No. 3. DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 1s. net, postage 2d. 


THE VINEYARD. 


Frontispiece in Colour:—THE THREE KINGS. By Hays Meine. 


FIVE CAROLS, OLD AND NEW.) THE LORE OF THE THREE 
Illustrated by Artuur HugGues. KINGS. By Rev. R. L. Gates. 

JACOB BEHMEN AND THE/| REVELATION. A Story of Assisi. 
INCARNATION, SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 





By M. I 





CHRISTMAS EVE. A Story. By | AN APOSTLE OF JOY. 

Perer RosecoEr. THE CHRISTMAS TREE, A Story. 
MY HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. By By Mavups E. Kine. 

Frank BULLEN THE WHITE BLACKBIRD. By 


EQUIPMENT FOR RURAL LIFE. Grace Rus. 
THE LOST STAR. By M. E. Kiva. | WISE MEN AND SIMPLE MEN. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Doyle’s English in America, 2 vols., 
28s., for 13s. ; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, S. India, 7 thick vols., 248.; 
Journal Chemical Society, 1884 to 1905, very scarce, £14 l4s.; Geo. Eliot 3 
Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., 
ior 4s. 6d. ; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, &s. 6d., for 3s. ; George Grenfell 
and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1908, 22s. 100,000 Books in Stock. State wants. 
Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Roctantee each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates, Specimens free.—HENRY G. WABD, 49 Great 
Portland Street, London, 
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for Young 
at the 


Bookshop 


Christmas Books 
and Old 7 
World’s Largest 











You are cordially invited to visit the 
Greatest Exhibition of Christmas 
Books in London. Prices to suit 
every Purse. Art Calendars, Xmas 
Gifts and every Library Requisite. 


If you are unable to come, any or all of the following 
illustrated catalogues will be sent post-free on application 


CrristMas CATALOGUE 
Brest Booxs For Boys AND GIRLS Booxs 1x Beautirut Binpincs 
CALENDARS AND DIARIES FOR I911 
Liprary Reguisitrs (including Handbags, Purses, &c.) 


STATIONERY AND 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


GERRARD 5390 (5 LIN«ES) TELECRAMS: ‘‘ UNIEME, LONDON” 


TELEPHONE : 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
The Magic City. By E. Nessir. With 
Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A fairy story about a boy who possessed a wonderfal faculty for building toy 
cities, which in the land of dreams, become real, with living inhabitants. 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 

- stag nd — — for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


. ’ = 
The Domain of Belief. [By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Henry John Coke vives evidence of a clear 
mind and a masterly hand in analysing some of the more weighty fundamentals 
of religious faith,”’ 


The Application of Logic. py atrrep 
SIDGWICK, Author of “ Fallacies,” “ Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. 
Rey. J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The Principles of International 


Law. By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Rewritten. S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


By 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
i, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Interesting and 


out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Catalogue of 
New and Second-hand Books sent on application, post-free. 





OOKS are the Best Presents—BOOKS.—Our Christmas 
List contains the latest and most noteworthy Books of the Year and 
Books for Young Folks. A special section is devoted to Sets of Standard 
Authors, Poets, &c.,in leather bindings. Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, suit- 
able for gifts.— Write for a copy to A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C, 











MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
EDWARD KING, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. With Gravure Portrait. 
Edited by the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., 
Canon of Ely and Principal of Ely Theological College. 

Cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 3s. 64. net; velvet leather, 4s. 6d. net. 








ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE TWO OF THEM TOGETHER 


A Tale about Africa of To-day. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
SHEARLY CRIPPS, M.A., Wreningham, Mashonaland. With 6 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by J. R. SKELTON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
An excellent story for boys about Africa of to-day, with plenty of adventure 
and incident and of a Church tone, 


A BROTHERHOOD OF HEROES 


Being Memoriais of Charics, George, and William Napicr, 
Selected and Arranged by STEPHEN GWYNN. With 4 llustrations in 
Colour by H. M. PAGET. Cloth, 3s, Gd. net, 

**A happy idea.”’—Times, “ A most readable volume.”—Guardian, 

“This is an excellent gift-book English boys will enjoy these old 
narratives of the Peninsular and Indian Wars. Mr. H. M. Paget's four draw- 
ings in colour are among the best book illustrations of the military sort we 
have seen. They have action, truth of detail, and most delicate charm of 
colour.’’—Daily News, 


THE LAST ABBOT OF 
GLASTONBURY. 


A Tale of the Dissolution of the Monasteries. By the late 
Rev. A. D. CRAKE. A New Eiition, with 8 Illustrations in Half-tone 
and Frontispiece in Colour, from Originals by GEORGE E, KRUGER. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF SAINT 
CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 12 Illustrations and a Coloured Front.spicce, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

Miss Syrett writes of St. Catherine of Siena with a remarkable freshness 
aud deftness of touch which will appeal to readers of all ages, but especially to 
the young reader. For the story as she tells it hes the colour and joy of a 
fairy-tale—and yet is true ; and the delicate reserve shown in dealing with the 
religious side of the narrative adds to its impressiveness, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. 


With 25 Full-page Dlustrations, parchment, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
** At the price asked it would probably be difficult to find a more desirable 
cift-book.’’—The Guardian, 


THE EARTHLY LIFE OF OUR 
LORD. 


Ry the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. Text in large 
type, with 59 Ilinstrations, ls. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net; cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

“ The sequence and chronology of events are set forth with the utmost clear- 
ness and simplicity, and the illustrations on every page add greatly to the 
value and interest of the book. Catechists and Sunday-school teachers will fund 
it exceedingly helpful."’—The Church Times, 


THE PLAYMATE. 


A Christmas Mystery Piay. By MABEL DEARMER. With 
4 Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. Is. net. 


THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. 
16mo, Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
SYMBOLISM OF THE SAINTS. 


By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With 4 Illustrations, 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, 


by the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D., F.S.A. With 87 Illustrations, 





—_—_—_—--—_—_» 


Previous Volumes. 
The Ornaments of the Ministers. 
PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
The Architectural History of the Christian 
Church. By A. G. HILL, M.A., F.S.A, 
Church Bells. By H. B. Watrers. 
Church Music. By the Rev. Maurice Bett, M.A. 


Gothie Architecture in England. By tho Rev. E. 
HERMITAGE DAY, D.D., F.S.A. 


By the Rev. 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; & 9 High Street, Oxford. 


ltustrated Lists post-free on application, 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


DECEMBER. 





No. 540. 2s. 6d. 





THE ISSUE 
THE LADY SUMMARISED 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


CHEAP MEAT: THE GERMAN /R2Z/BANK 
By C. SMITH ROSSIE 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN RESEARCH By E. E. ANDERSON 
ANARCHISM IN LITERATURE: THE PEST OF PARADOX 
By E. WAKE COOK 
ANATOLE FRANCE~—I. By Count S. C. de SOISSONS 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD-—II. 
(Reprinted, with some omissions, from the ** Contemporary Review” 
for May and Fune, 1886.) 

By the late W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M. 


THE HUMOURS OF FASTING By UPTON SINCLAIR 


CHILDREN’S CARE COMMITTEES 
By MARY LONGMAN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


The Chief Hindrance to a European War; New Naval 
Programmes and Unproductive Loans; Persia and the 


Powers. 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
SHAKESPEARE’S MOON 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


Lord Acton on the French Revolution; The House of 
Lords during the Civil War; The Herkomers; Current 
Theological Books; The Two Knights of the Swan; The 
Dissolution of the Staffordshire Monasteries, etc. 


INDEX TO VOL. XCVIII. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


Queene 


By HAROLD SPENDER 


By MUSEUS 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Specrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


‘To te obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Frice 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





i 


WHAT IS 
THE 


ENGLISH REVIEW: 


THE PRESS says :— 
‘*A Magazine that has printed more real literature in eighteen 
months than all the others have printed in three years,” 


December Double Number 


READY 
240 Pages 2/6 net 








Commencement of 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


Study of Revolutionary Life in Russia, 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S Paris Nights (II.) 
POETRY: 
THOMAS HARDY 
JOHN CARTER FREDERICK NIVEN 
FRANCIS GRIERSON C. LEWIS HIND 
“Art, Science,and Beauty” “The NewImpressionism” 
ELLA D’ARCY C. F. KEARY 
“ An Enchanted Princess”  ‘ Love’s Philosophy” 
ELIZABETH ROBINS NORMAN DOUGLAS 
“Miss Cal” * Uplands of Sorrento” 
Sir FRANK SWETTEN- FRANCIS TOYE 
HAM “ The Prospects of English 
“Le Réduit” Music” 

For the “People’s House” Book Notices 
Protest of American Senators against Protectionist 
Tariff, by Sir ALFRED MOND, Bt., M.P. 
Annual Subscription, 25s. post-free 
Editorial & Publication Offices: 11 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 

















NOW READY— 


A Special and Specially Beautifal 
Christmas Edition of Dickens's 
“Christmas Carol.” 


THE “Daily Chronicle” has just 

published, at five shillings net, a 
special Christmas edition of Charles 
Dickens's famous “‘ Christmas Carol.” 
It is illustrated with a series of colour 
drawings by Miss Ethel F. Everett, who 
has caught the spirit and characters of 
the “Carol” in a quite remarkable 
way. The volume is printed on fine 
thick paper, is handsomely bound, 
and altogether is a book beautiful. 
Indeed it is not too much to say 
that it is one of the most beautiful 
books provided for this Christmas. 


It can be got from any bookshop or bookstall, or post free 
for 5s. 34. from the “Daily Chronicle,” Fleet Street, London. 














OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols.; 

Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland pees 
Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vals. ; Thackeray, . = 
ova, le ’ 


.; Casan 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


| 


Meredith, 32 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols. 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR'S 





Birmingham, 
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NOW READY. 


THE EDINBURGH BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Selected and Edited by 


W. MACNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


This book will endeavour to do for Scottish Poetry what “The 
Oxford Book of English Verse” and “The Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse” have already done for English and Irish Poetry. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Special India Paper 

Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY.—New and Cheaper Reissue. 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR THE NURSERY 
AND SCHOOLROOM. 


Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 


THE GOLDEN PRIMER. 


64 pages, including 32 Full-page Illustrations and Designs in 
Colour, 9 by 6}in., Decorative Cloth Cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


Specimen pages of both books may be had on application, 





MEIKLEJOHN and HOLDEN, 


i Paternoster Square, London. 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


Mrs. HORACE DOBELL 


*,° A Collected Edition of her works, with a brief Memoir. 
Irish Independent,—“ In the Memoir which prefaces the collection there is a 


very ple: asing pi icture of Mrs. Dobell’s happy family life, and we are informed 
h yw ‘and whe »n most of the poems were written.” 











With 19 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Child’s Inheritance. 


Its Scientific and Imaginative Meaning ; or, An Inquiry into the 
Science of the Imagination. By GREVILLE MacDONALD, 


M.D., Fellow of King’s College, London. 
Daily Mirror.— An appeal for greater imagination in the education of the 
v ung. ltisa book of value to parents and to those concerned in the education 
of the young.’ 





With Photegravure & Half- tone Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


Sir Woodbine Parish, «xo.n, F.rs. 


And Early Days in Argentina. 
By the Hon. NINA L. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH. 


Observer.— Sir Woodbine Parish’s most interesting pete. The 
ies moir gives an interesting account of the foundation and early history of the 
Argentine Re Pp ub lic.”” 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Pageant of My Day. 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “Annals of an 
Eton House,” &e. 
*,° Essays de alin g with thoughts and feelings with which many are 
famili iar, and that most experience at one time and another in their lives. 


Se 








In Pictorial Cover, crown 8vo, IS. net. 


e 
P arty Portraits : ana other verses. 
(Mr. Lloyd George,” “Mr. Winston Churchill,” “The 
Demagogue,” &c., &c.) 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” 
“Humours of the Fray,” &e. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & co., 








15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL and Messrs. LAWRENCE 

& JELLICOE, LTD., HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 

THAT THEY HAVE JUST ISSUED THE NEW SUMPTUOUS 
EDITION OF 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH 24 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR AND OVER 10 IN 
BLACK-AND-WHITE BY 


CECIL ALDIN. 


Two Volumes, imperial 8vo, £1 is. net. 


The SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION of 250 COPIES on HAND-MADE 
PAPER, EACH SIGNED by the ARTIST (price £3 3s. net), has already been 
we . of to the Bookeelle rs. 





THE WORLD OF LIFE. 


A MANIFESTATION OF CREATIVE POWER, DIRECTIVE 
AND ULTIMATE PURPOSE, 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Natural Selection,” “ Man’s Place in the Universe,” 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The objects of this book are, briefly, to extend the application of Darwinian 
Evolution to classes of facts which have hitherto received little attention ; and, 
secondly, to show that throughout the whole organic world we are absolu aly 
driven tot the recognition of fac CREATIVE and DIRECTIVE POWER. 


THE ROMANCE OF BOOKSELLING. 
A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By FRANK A. MUMBY. 

With a Bibliography by W. H. PEET. Pally Mlustrated, demy 80, 16s. net. 


SENATES AND UPPER CHAMBERS. 


MIND, 


ke. 








THEIR USE AND FUNCTIONS IN THE MODERN STATE, WITH 
4 CHAPTER ON THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
By HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY, 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. not. 


IDOLA FORI: 


BEING AN EXAMINATION OF SEVEN QUESTIONS OF THE 


By W. S&S. LILLY, 
Author of “Studies in Religion and Literature 
and Modern Civilisation,” &. 
Demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. net. 


UNFREQUENTED FRANCE. 


“BY RIVER AND MEAD AND TOWN.” 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ French Vignettes,” ‘‘ French Men, Women, and Books,”’ 
Fully Dlustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

"Miss Betham-Edwards may fairly claim to be a pioneer of travel in the most 
beautiful regions in unfrequented France.......And no one, it is safe to say, 
has written of them with a simpler charm or a richer fund of unaffected 
appreciation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PAGE SYMBOLIC PICTURES 
DRAWN PORTRAITS 
By EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 
Two Volumes, imperial 8vo, £1 is. net. 
A Special Edition is also issued, limited to 150 copies on hand-made paper, 


with the Full- page Illustrations on Japanese vellum. Each copy signed by the 
Artist. - £3 3s. net. 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH AND ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, WITH OVER 
120 EXQUISITE DRAWINGS BY EMILE VERPILLEUX, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PATCHWORK PAPERS. 


A VOLUME OF SKETCHES AND SHORT STORIES, 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ They form a series of friendly confidences, tha 
reflections and sidelights on life which emerge in a frank and uraffected con- 
versation between intimates. They are just 7 ures of life; impressions 
from a novelist’s sketch-book, with enough colour and finish to convey the 
direct and vivid record of a thing seen or a thought captured on the wing. And 
the theme of them all is the cuaty of life's little things.’ 


A“ SERIES OF CHARMING ANTHOLOGIES 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR XMAS GIFTS. 
Selected, Edited, and with Introductions by 
MRS. ALICE MEYNELL, ADELINE CASHMORE, THOMAS RURKE, 
SIR A, T. Qu ILLER-COUCH, ANDREW LANG, and the late OSWALD 
‘CRAWFURD, 








DAY, 


»” “Christianity 





&c, 





WITH 20 FULL- AND 120 SPECIALLY 

















THE MOUNT OF VISION: a Book of English Mystic Verse. 


THE SMALL PEOPLE: a Little Book of Verse about 
Children for their Elders. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. 
A COLLECTION OF BALLADS. 
LYRICAL VERSE: 1558-1685. 


LYRICAL VERSE: 1685-1846. 


Bound in Decorative Design, with gilt top and 7 marker, 
leather, 3s, 6d. net 


Fo r full details of these charming and dainty b books ente poste ard to ) the Pw bl 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Covent Carden, London, 


Cloth, 2s, 61. nets 


shers, 


W.c. 
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ITALIAN FANTASIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—The Carpenter’s Wife—The Earth the Centre of the 
Universe—St. Francis, or the Irony of Institutions—The Gay 
Doges, or the Failure of Society and the Impossibility of 


Socialism, &c. 


A MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


Ty ELIZABETH SHARP. 16s. net, 


THREE POPULAR COLOUR BOOKS. 


RHINEGOLD-—-VALKYRIE. 


By Richard Wagner. 
Mlustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 15s. net. 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 15s. net. 


TRISTRAM and ISEULT. 


Illustrated by MAURICE LALAU. lis. net. 


MASTERS OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Illustrated, 30s. net. 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By G. T. RIVOIRA. With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols., 63s. net 
**Deserves to be widely read, especially in England.”—TIMES. 
A HISTORY OF 


JAPANESE COLOUR - PRINTS. 


By W. VON SEIDLITZ. Profusely Illustrated, 25s. net. 


CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE. 
16s. net. [Second Impression. 


**It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of 
the whole career and character of the masterful woman who was 
for half-a-century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.’’—TIMES. 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTIC. 
ty Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profusely Illustrated. Porvunar Epirion, 1 vol., 63. net. 


The best book of Adventures, the best School Prize, the 
best boys’ book of this Season. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Illustrated, 6s. net. 
HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD 
AND WILDERNESS. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Illustrated, 15s. net. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS BY NOTABLE AUTHORS, 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


A LARGE ROOM. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 


CONFESSIONS of a SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. [9th Jmpression. 


MARTIN EDEN. by JACK LONDON. [3rd Imp. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn List Free. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 














THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 

Each volume will have a Photogravure Frontispiece, and other 
Illustrations will be included with various volumes. Tho edition 
will be limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be for sale 
and the twenty-four volumes will be sold, in sets only, at the price 
of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set. It is proposed to publish 
the set in six quarterly instalments of four volumes each 
The first instalment of four volumes is now ready, being ag 
follows :— 


“The Defence of Guenevere,” “The Hollow Land,” and other 
contributions to The Ozford and Cambridge Magazine; “The Lifg 
and Death of Jason” ; “The Earthly Paradise,” Volumes I. and II. 


*,* A Prospectus with specimen pages and illustrations will be sent 
on application. 


Rodolphe Christen. The Story of an 
Artist’s Life. By HIS WIFE. [Illustrated by 62 Coloured and 76 
Half-tone Plates, and several Portraits. 8vo. 21s. net. 

(Inland postage 64.) 
Born in Switzerland in 1859, Monsieur Christen’s determination to become an 
artist vanquished all obstacles, and carried him triumphantly to the threshold 
of success, Asa record of picturesque and romantic travelling, much of it on 
foot, through Spain, Italy, France, and Switzerland, the book will, it is hoped, 
appeal strongly to all lovers of the artistic and the unconventional, 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOLLAND. Edited by the EARL of ILCHESTER. With Portrait 
and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

This further volume of the Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland is an account 
of _— journeys in Spain undertaken by Lord and Lady Holland in 1803-5 and 

in 1808-9, 


A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1871-1900. With Portraits of James Clerk-Maxwell, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, and other Lllustrations. = 7s. 6d. net, 

(Postage 6d.) 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS. 
Historical and Political Essays. By 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Cabinet Edition. In 
One Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


The House of Lords during the Civil War 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 





History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
“It is not the first time that Professor Firth’s historical studies have proved 
to be of practical utility to his own generation.’”’"—Spectator, 


“ We have no hesitation in advising all politicians to read this book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The World of Homer. By Anprew Lave. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Sir Walter Scott and the _ Border 
MINSTRELSY. By ANDREW LANG, 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Inland postayze 54.) 
*,* The object of this book is to clear Scott of charges of dishonesty in his 
editing of the ‘‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 


The Art of Tatting. By Lady Hoarr. With 
an Introduction by H.M. the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, With 54 Plates 
in Collotype. Demy 4to. 2ls. net. (Postage 64.) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.B.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture in the 
University of London. 


T 
Building Construction (2 vols.) Vol. I. By 
BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A., FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.LB.A., 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, F.R.I.B.A., and E. SPRAGUE, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E, With 249 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 18s, net. (Postage 61.) 


The Plain Gold Ring: Lectures on 
Home. By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, S.J., Author of ‘The Sermon 
of the Sea.”” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

This treats of marriage and such subjects as are connected with marriage. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the Right Rev. MGR. BERNARD WARD, President of St. 
Edmund's College, and the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, 5.J. 


Non-Catholiec Denominations. By 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. intend — 
nianc OSTE a. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New Iilustrated Catalogus 
sent on application. 








A Booklet with a portrait of Mr. Lang, and a selection of Coloured 
and other Illustrations from the FAIRY BOOK SERIES, will be sent 
on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Christmas List. 








greater attractions than that of open healthy laughter of 
oe and it would be black ingratituc > ,not to pay tribute to 
yme Experiences of an Irish R.M 

—Mr, STEPHEN GWYNN, in the Cornhill Magazine. 


NEW & CHEAPER ISSUES «n. R.M. SERIES 
By E. . SOMERVILLE & MARTIN ROSS. 


6d. each volume. 


« There 
the contagious 8 ort; 
the authors of * 8c 


Price 3s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 


IRISH R.M. 
With 31 Mlustrations by E. &, 
SoMERVILLE. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF 
AN IRISH R.M 
With 35 Illustrations by E. @, 
SoMERVILLE. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. |" 


oni By R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF|MORE NEW ARABIAN 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. vi NIGHTS— The Dynamiter. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


With 10 Illustrations by E 
SoMERVILLE. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 
With 51 Illustrations by E. @. 
SoMERVILLE, 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 
THE SILVER FOX. 








Feap. Svo, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. Crown &vo, bound in buckram, with 


THE STRANGE CASE OF | silver Liirary Es 


Silver Library Edition, crown 8vo, 


EKYLL AND MR. HYDE. | 3s. 6d. ae % 
oe. ether Fables. Crown 8vo, | Pocket Editi mn, feap. 8vo, gilt top, 
bound im buckram, with gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net. 


_Ssiver i ibrary Edition, crown 8vo, ' THE WRONG BOX. 
Silver Library Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Poe a Edi ition, fea a" Bro, gilt top, 


‘ Pe veket Edition, feap. 8vo, gilt top, 
net; leather, 3s. ne 


D. net 5 le ather, 3s. net. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Price 33. 64. each volume. 








ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 21 MONTEZUMA’S DAUCHTER 
Illustrations. p ustrations, 
ALLAN’S WIFE. 34 Lllus-| MR, MEESON’S WILL. 16 
trations. Illustrations. 
BEATRICE. NADA THE LILY. 23 Illus- 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE trations. 
HEART. 33 Illustrations. PEARL MAIDEN ' a Tale 
GLEOPATRA. 29 ILllustra- of the Fall of Jerusalem. 16 
tions. ustrations, 
COLONEL QUARITCH. SHE. 32 Illustrations. 
DAWN. 16 Illustrations. | STELLA FRECELIUS. 
DOCTOR THERNE. SWALLOW. 8 Illustrations. 
im 
ERI BRICHTEVES. 1 THe PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
6 ustrations. 
MART OF TE WORLD. THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 
: x 90 Tll s- ustrations. 
= “S| THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By 
LYSBETH. 26 Illustrations.| Lise. 27 Illustrations, 
MAIWA’S REVENCE. ls. 6d. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE LONG NICHT. 6s. A CENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. | 1 Oe cocKaDE. Gs. 


SHREWSBURY. 6s. 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLA \RKE. With 10/THE STARK MUNRO 


ustratic | LETTERS. is. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES, WwW ith 25 | THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
ms. 3s, 6d, POLESTAR. 3s. 6d, 
By the Very Rev. Paitin P. A. SHEEHAN. 
THE BLINDNESS OF DR. | GLENANAAR. 6s. 


LUKE DELMECE. 6s. LISHEEN. 6s. 


By EDNA LYALL. 
BOREEN. ‘The Story of a Singer. 3s. 6d. 
WAYFARING MEN. A Story of Theatrical Life. 3s, 6d. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale. 3s. 6d. 


By DEAN FARRAR. 
DARKNESS AND BAWN;|CATHERING CLOUDS: a 


or, Scenes in the Days of Tale of the Days of 
Nero. 6s. net. Cueueeeem. 6s. net, 


tion, cloth, 2s. 


= 
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LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
39 Paternoster 


*,.” MESSRS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





a} 





THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
THE NEW VOLUME for CHRISTMAS, 1919, is 


THE LILAC FAIRY BOOK 


With 6 Coloured Plates and 46 other Illustrations 
by H. J. FORD. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

“A perennial favourite among children of this generation, as it was among 
the last, is the Fairy Book series, edited by Mr. and Mrs. Lang, and this year’s 
‘Lilac Fairy Rook ’ is likely to rank among the best of the couple of dozen to 
which the series now extends.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


A Booklet with a portrait of Mr. Lang, and a selection of Coloured 
and other Illustrations from the FAIRY BOOK SERIES, will be 
__ sent on application. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Original Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Iilustrated Edition. With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates and 
numerous I}lustrations in Black-and-White by Jessiz WILcox 
SMITH. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Edition. With Introduction by ANpREw LANG, and 
Portr ait. Fe: =p. Sv0, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, 33. net. 


NOW ISSUED at HALF-A-CROWN net each. 
THE GOLLIWOGG SERIES 


By FLORENCE K. and BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to. With numerous Coloured Plates, &c. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO)|THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP 
42g DOLLS AND A GOLLI- | THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR 


| THE GOLLIWOGG'S CIRCUS 
THE Corti oce Fe ees THE GOLLIWOGG IN HOLLAND 


SIDE THE GOLLIWOGG’S DESERT 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO ISLAND 

c . THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE Pa mtn 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Jock of the Bushveld. 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
** We have read few better books for children of all ages—which is to say, few 
books more worthy of a grown man’s attention.”’— Spectator. 


An ABRIDGED EDITION can also be had with Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous other Illustrations, crown 8vo, with elt sides and back, 3s, 


THB GOLLIWOG os FOX HUNT | 











With numerous Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


Lives of the Fur Folk. 


The Biographies of Redpad the Fox—Fluffbutton the Rabbit 
—Grimaikin the “gone-wild” Cat—Stubbs the Badger. 


By M: D. HAVILAND. 


“ The book is written charmingly, and may be recommended not only to boy 
and girl lovers of animals, but to their elders as well, Altogether a welcome 
The Church Tin 


STORIES FOR GIRLS BY L. T. MEADE. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net each volume, 
DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations, 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES: With 6 Illustrations. 


PRESENTATION EDITION OF 


MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 


5 vols. in small 8vo, gilt edges, bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net each. ' 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS & TEACHERS: 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 

STRAY THOUGHTS in SICKNESS and in HEALTH. 


These Volumes 


les. 


gift.” 








are also issued in cloth at 2s. 6d, net each. 





Row, London, E.C. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





A STANDARD GIFT EDITION. 


LEGENDS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With an Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 

Irving’s famous eight legends of the Alhambra, with the elaborate illustrations specially drawn for 
them by Mr. Hood, and most careful reproduction and tasteful book-making, render this volume the most 
attractive and valuable holiday book of the season of 1910, 

E!aborately Mlustrated with 7 Full-Page Pictures in Colour, Marginai Decora- 


tions, Lining Papers, and special Cover Design in Colours and Gold, by George 
W. Hood. 4to, decorated cloth, 7s. Gd. net. In a box. 





THE ISLAND OF STONE MONEY. 
UAP OF THE CAROLINES. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, 3rd M.D., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Home Life 
of the Borneo Head-Hunters.” 


Situated in the Pacific Ocean, east of the i 4 
vine Islands, this group of some 680 small islands 
aown as the Caroline Islands has been known to 
the civilised world since its discovery by the Portu- 
guese in 1527, yet the natives have retained the 
greater part of their original beliefs. In 1899 they 
came under German rule, and since that time have 
hecome exceedingly pleasant and gentle folk to visit. 

Mr. Furness visited Uap, the westernmost island 
of the Caroline group, in 1903, and expected and 
hoped to share the home life in the houses of the 
natives as he had done in Borneo, but the village 





life and the home life of these people differ so widely 
from the Borneans that it was impossible for him 
to do so. Nevertheless, while there he was enter- 
tained by the oldest white trader in point of resi- 
dence on the island, through whom he was brought 
in close touch with the natives all the time, and 
had an unusual opportunity to observe and study 
their manners, customs, and habits. 

The book is written in a lively and humorous 
style, with much literary power, and is graphically 
illustrated with numerous reproductions from 
photographs taken by the author. 


30 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 





ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE. 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 


Aconsistently strong novel, dramatic, well 
written, and full of fire and intrigue. Mr. Comfort 
has drawn upon two practically new story places 
in the world of fiction to furnish the scenes for his 
narrative—India, and Manchuria at the time of 

John Kendrick Bangs’s humour isirresistible, and | the Russo-Japanese War, 
his bright and breezy stories not only appeal to The story deals with a war correspondent’s life 
young people, but to old as well. His admirers, | in the field, and shows the futility, the suffering, 
who are legion, will laugh from the first to the | and the horror of war. While the novel is dis- 
last page of this sparkling story of Mollie, a rare | tinguished by its clear and vigorous war scenes, 
little maid, her rubber doll, Whistlebinkie, and the | the fine and sweet romance of the love of the 
funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous | hero, Routledge—a brave, strange, and talented 
trip to visit foreign lands. The adventures which | American—for the “most beautiful woman in 
befell these three on sea and shore make upa book | London,” rivals these in interest. The plot is 
of unlimited merriment. original, the characters fully developed, and the 
story sweeps one along with ever increasing 
With 10 Full-Page Hlustrations in = to the very net page. 

Colour by Grace G. Wiederseim. 8vo, etoured  Frontiepiece by Martin 
. Justice. 12mo, cloth, with Coloured 
cloth, Pictorial Cover in Colours, 6s. Inset, 6s. 


MOLLIE AND THE 
UNWISEMAN ABROAD. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 











THE BIG GAME BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HUNTING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA. 
With a Foreword by FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 


A complete account of a successful hunt for African game, both large and small, taken b 

: , small, y the author 
during the winter of 1907-1908. The fact that Mr. Madeira hunted over much the same ground Mr. 
Roosevelt covered gives added interest to this volume. . Oe ee Se Se Gees : 


illustrated with 129 Plates from the Author's own Photographs and 2 M 
Large 8vo, handsome cioth, gilt top, £1 me net. ees 











5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 














MOOT POINTS IN POLITICS. THE 
By HUGH CARLILE, M.Inst.C.E. Ni NE 
Being OPINIONS EXPRESSED with RY 
CLEARNESS and FORCE by a Looker- 
on a? the present game of AND AFTER. 
British Politics. 
Price Threepence net, Secswaen. 
HEADLEY BEOS., 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, How To IMPROVE AND Extenp ovr NAaTIonaL 
London, E.C. Pression Scueme (with Charts), By A. Carson 
—_ = ——- Roberts. 
~ | German Views or aN AnGLO-Grermay Unprr- 
STANDING. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
CASES FOR BINDING. CCIE. KCB, 
Tue Nava “Crisis.” By Sir William H. White, 
K.C.B. (late Director of Naval Construction). 
THe Question oy THE House or Lorps. By 
W.S. Lilly. 
King Epwarp's Peace Tour 1x Inpia. By S, M. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, 1s. 9d. Mitra. 

Tae Resronsz oF THE ANIMALS TO THEIR 

May be had by order through any Book- Buveneuuans. (Concluded.) By Prince Kro- 
potkin, 


seller or Newsagent, Brownine Biocrarur. By Emily Hickey. 
’ s Tue Creep or ove Cuitpren, By Mrs. J. H. 
Or at the Office, Zell (J. H. Macnair). , 
Tue Prace or Crassics 1x Seconpary Epvca- 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Tion: A Repry Tro Mra, Arruve Buuson. By 
. i a ~ Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 





" Sr. Tuomas AQUINAS AND THE IDEALS OF MopERN- 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to ism. By C. Delisle Burns. 


Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made | Tux Maxriep Working Woman: a Stupr. By 
» y Auna Martin. 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
epee Tur Rapicat Party ayp Soorat Rer ° Si 
Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellingion Henry Seton Karr, CMG. ae 
Street. Business Letters shou!d be addressed | Is THERE a Conservative Party? By J, A. RB. 
to THe PustisHer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 — 


_ : London: Spotrriswoope & Co., Lp. 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 5 New Street Square. ‘ 








EASY 


PLAYS on DIALOGUES 


For Winter Evenings. 


Se. 

A Full List of Plays and Dialogues, giving 

the number of Performers for each Play, 
post-free on application. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Easy Plays for Children (with 
music) which have already 
proved most popular. 


BROWNIKINS, 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. Music by 
J. W. WILSON, 


Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cloth, és, 
** An allogether delightful volume.” 
—ScHooLmaster, 


THE NEW VOLUME 
By MARY DEBENHAM. 


MORE DIALOCUES, DUOLOCUES, 
AND MONOLOCUES. 


Cloth, 1s.6d. Eight Plays in thevolume, 
Each Play can be had separately, 31, 
each. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 44; 
cloth, 64. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, AND 
MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. Cloth, 1s. 64. 
Containing 10 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d. each, 


A PERFECT CURE, 


And other Plays. 
By M. COOPER, Author of “Our 
Girls’ Book of Plays.” Cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Containing 7 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR CIRLS. 


By CONSTANCE E, WAUGH. 4i.; 
cloth, 6d, 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Part IT. 4d.; cloth, 6d. Including 
SCENES FROM ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND. 


ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each. 


SAD AND MERRY MaAIDS. 
For twenty-four (or sixteen) chil- 
dren. 


SANTA CLAUS. [For twelve or 


more children. 


BUSY CHILDREN. For ten 
children, 


THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER’S RECITER. 


Compiled by E. A. BULLEY. 44; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (First Series.) 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Second Series.) 44-j 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Part I. 4d.; cloth, 6d. 








WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E->i 
And 44 Victoria Street, 5.¥. 
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CHATHAM 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND CONNECTIONS 


LORD ROSEBERY 


Twelve Shillings Net 


SOME OPINIONS 


The Spectator says: 

“Lord Rosebery’s book on the younger Pitt was a 
brilliant study, but this long-awaited examination of 
the sources of the elder Pitt’s character is more 
brilliant still. The grace and wit are more abundant. 
The power of compressing the characters of those who 
tread the well-peopled political stage into a few 
words—almost epigrammatic, but more truthful than 
epigram—is astonishing.” 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the 
Daily Telegraph, says: 


“Lord Rosebery’s book is one of the most valuable 
contributions he has given us towards the political 
history of England. It is admirably written, admirably 
planned, admirably put together. It abounds in 
luminous insight into character, which gives it a high 
place among political biographies.” 


The Scotsman says : 
“Lord Rosebery’s Chatham will take rank among the 
most important of his contributions to literature. It 
is as good as the brief and brilliant monograph on the 
younger Pitt, as the popular ‘Last Phase,’ or the 
‘Cromwell,’ and will probably rank before any of 
them as a substantive and exhaustive work. The 
volume is rich in luminous generalisations—in 
aphorisms and apothegms—and in those epigrammatic 
sayings and vivid figurative expressions which form so 
conspicuous a part of the charm of Lord Rosebery’s 


, } ’ 
speeches, 


Mr. Charles Whibley, in the Daily Mail, says: 


“Lord Rosebery’s long-expected work on Chatham is 
vivid and well-written, dramatic in effect and sure in 
judgment. It is the work of one who is both a 
politician and a man of letters, who has an equal 
knowledge of affairs and of the biographer’s craft. 
Lord Rosebery has cultivated with supreme success 
the gift of Clarendon ; he has embellished his pages 
with a series of ‘ characters’ which will give the book 
a lasting value.” 


The East Anglian Times says: 


“ Lord Rosebery’s monumental work is full of those 
brilliant illuminating phrases which betray the states- 
man and orator. It will take its place on the shelves 
beside the greatest biographies of any age or country, 
and still further displays the high place which Lord 
Rosebery is destined to retain as the most dis- 
tinguished man of letters, as well as the greatest 
Orator of his time.” 








OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in 
the Daily Chronicle, says : 


“This is a book full of original research, of historical 
judgments, of brilliant eloquence and wit. Students 
of the eighteenth century will find it a new mine of 
MSS. memoirs; historians will find it a gallery of 
life-like portraits; and the general reader will be 
delighted with a coruscation of epigrams. History is 
best written by those who have made history, or those 
who through a long life have been at the making of 
history. No one is so well equipped to unravel the 
mysteries of a great Prime Minister’s career as a 
statesman who has served in that office himself. And 
no man is so well fitted to add a new volume to 
Horace Walpole’s inexhaustible collection of speaking 
mezzotints as our greatest living master of incisive 
speech.” 


Mr. J. L. Garvin, in the Observer, says: 


“We own to having read these five hundred pages 
with unalloyed delight, though as the narrative 
proceeds we read them as Lord Rosebery probably 
wrote them, in a more relaxed mood than the 
magnificent theme might demand. One who has 
been Prime Minister writing of even the greatest of 
Prime Ministers cannot be expected to feel as other 
mortals. He has a disconcerting intimacy with office 
and with the psychology of all politicians. This 
makes Lord Rosebery easy and unembarrassed in 
approaching that awe-inspiring figure which might 
well quell familiarity and chasten humour, even in a 
biographer writing at this distance of time...... The 
volume is a treasure. The first hundred pages area 
complete revelation.” 


The Daily Graphic says : 


*“As a biography this book has the continuity and 
logic of a work of art. It will rank with the great 
biographies in the English language. It will do so 
not merely because of the literary skill, or of the 
fastidious eloquence so continually apparent in it, but 
because its author has one of the first conditions of 
biographical insight, which is that of sympathy with the 
man of whom he writes, and a statesman’s compre- 
hension of politics and politicians,” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


“It is a volume of profound interest and engaging 
charm. It has all the qualities of Lord Rosebery’s 
style and phrasing, and it abounds in felicitous 
miniatures of men and movements.” 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


AND ALL 
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WHAT an WHY 


BEING 


The Philosophy of 
THINGS AS THEY ARE 


BY 


SHAW MACLAREN 


A 
Synoptic, Inclusive, 
Adequate Philosophy 
Clear, Sharp, and Vivid 
Outline 


The Death-Knell of Dogma 
and “ Metaphysics ” 


Decisive, Absolute, 
Incontrovertible 


FCAP. 8vo, LEATHER LIMP, 2s, NET. 





Literary World.—“ It is a fascinating hand- 
ling of things as they are—Mr. 
Shaw Maclaren has a surprise in 
store for his readers as happy as it 
is pleasantly reached.” 


Standard.—“ A scholarly philosophic essay.” 





London: 


CEORCE ALLEN & SONS, 44-45 Rathbone Place 





————,—_ 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lp, 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Two New Volumes of the Library of Philosophy, 


Time and Free Will. 


An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness, 


By Professor BERGSON. Translated from the French } 
F. L. POGSON, of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy gy 
cloth, ros. 6d. net. . 


Hegel’s Phenomenology of Ming, 


Translated by J. B. BAILLIE. Medium 8vo, 2 vols., 215, not, 


Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer's 
Criticism. 


By M. KELLY, M.A., M.D., late Major R.A.M.C. Crown 8yo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. : 


New Volume of the Social Science Series. 
Economic Prejudices. 


By YVES GUYOT. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Yellow and Dark-Skinned 
People of Africa South of the 


Zambesi. 


A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and particularly 
the Bantu, with Fifteen Plates and numerous Folk-lore Tales 
of these different peoples. By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, 
Litt.D., M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BOOK FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
Now Ready. 1s. net. 


Revolution and War. 
The Secret Conspiracy of the Jesuits in Great Britain 


History of the Council of Chieri, or “ The Secret Plan” of the 
Jesuits for the overthrow of Great Britain and for bringing the 
nation under the dominion of Rome by means of Revolution 
and War. By the late M. F. CUSACK. 


An Admiral’s Yarns. 
By Vice-Admiral H. FLEET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Modern Socialism in its Historic 


Development. 


By Dr. M. TUGAN-BARANOWSKY. Translated from the 
Russian by M. I. REDMOUNT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


Riddles of the Sphinx. 


A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. 
By F. C. 8S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Author of « Humanism,” 
“Studies in Humanism,” “ Plato or Pythagoras?” &. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ros. net. 


Constructive Socialism. 
By HAROLD A. RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Bussaco. 


By GEORGE L. CHAMBERS, Lt.-Col., late Commandant 
Madras Art. Vol. With numerous Maps, and Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by the Author on the spot, medium 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
The above is the first volume of a most interesting series entitled 
‘“WELLINCTON’S BATTLEFIELDS ILLUSTRATED,” of which other 
volumes will shortly be issued. 


Girls’ School Year-Book. 


The Official Book of Reference of the Association of Head- 
Mistresses. Part I. Full Account of about 130 of the Leading 
Public Schools for Girls. Part II, Articles on the Various 
Careers open to Educated Women. Revised, Rewritten, and 
Supplemented in the Present Issue. Crown 8v0, 2S. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ld, 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Books are safe presents. A selected list of 
new volumes published by Duckworth & Co. 


“A book given is something more than a gift. 
It is an expression of the taste of the giver.” 





The book for a golfer. Just published. 


The Golf Courses 
of the British Isles 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. 
ainted by Harry RountTREE. 

A Graphic Account of the leading Golf 
Links in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 

With 48 Illustrations in Colour and 16 in 
Sepia, cloth, gilt top, square royal 8vo, 21s. 
net. Inland postage Gd. 

“A classic. This standard work, A great book 

on golf,”’—Observer. 
oat Fuli Prospectus on application. 


“The golden age of the man of pleasure.” 


Sporting Days and 
Sporting Ways. 


A volume of anecdote and reminiscence. 
By RALPH NEVILL, 


Part Author of “From Piccadilly to Pall 
Mall,” and Author of “The Merry Past.” 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. Inland postage 5d. 


Full Prospectus on application. 











The Life History of the unhappy wife of 
Charles Edward Stuart, Louise Countess 


of All any. 


The Last Stuart 
Queen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN, 
With Portraits, 16s. net. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


“An intimate Life of a notable statesman.” 


Alexander 
Hamiiton. 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON, 
“ An interesting account of a great and 
wonderful career and a tragic end.” 
IUustrated, 16s. net. 





An Important Work on Sicily: its Life 
and Art. 


Medieval Sicily. 


Aspects of Life and Art, 
By CECILIA WZERN. 
With 74 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Inland postage 6d. 


Verses. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 

This volume of serious verse is notable. 
With the exception of a slight book issued 
in early days and long since out of print, 
it is the author’s first collection of poems. 
His essays and his humorous and satirical 
rhymes, such as “The Chfldren’s Beasts 
Books,” are almost classics, however, and 
will ensure a wide popularity for the 
present work. 

Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. Iniand postage 4d. 








he magic and mystery of forest life. 
“A delightfully fantastic romance.” 


The Three 
Mulla Mulgars. 


sy WALTER DE LA MARE. 


With 2 Illustrations in Colour, 5s. 


' 
he 


net. 





“Full of the joy of the open air.” 


The Faithful 
Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, 
Author of “The Heart of a Gypsy.” 6s. 


Miss Napier scored a notable success 
with her first novel published last year. 
It is thought that the second book will 
carry her inte a popularity equalling that 
of our foremost novelists. There is a 
human insight and an uplifting feeling for 
Nature with it which must commend it to 
the most critical reader. 


A romuntic fantasy of Mediaeval Germany. 


The Child 
of the Air. 


By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. 
Illustrated in Colour and in Line by 
C. WiLneum. 

Large crown 8vo, with Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony. 


A New Translation 
By R. FRANCIS. 

A “Fine Edition ” of Flaubert’s master- 
piece, printed on imitation hand-made 
paper, deckle edges, half-bound silk cloth, 
in slip case. 

Large crown 8vo, 7s.6d. net. Inland postage 4d. 


“A volume of impressions and atmo- 
spheric studies of a wonderful charm and 


distinction.” 
Hope. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
“So real and intense that the very sun 
of the Spains and of Morocco seems to 
burn in upon us. The author is one of 
our great stylists.” —English Review. 6s. 








The novel that is being read throughout 
the world. 


His Hour. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 6s. 








«It has the charm of the New Arabian 
Nights.” 


The Profitable 
Imbroglio. 


By “ADRIAN HAYTER.” 6s. 
“Full of kindly workaday wisdom.” 





—Evening Standard. 





Books for Children. 


When choosing gifts for children up to 
12 years old ask to sec 
DUCKWORTH’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
which are “safe” presents. Their new List 
includes stories by practised writers, illus- 
trated by Rackham, Furniss, Rountree, 
Tennant, and others. The colouring is 
well done, and the style is excellent. 
Prices from 3s. 6d. net to 1s. Gd. net. Inland 
postage 3d. a volume. 


A full Prospectus in colour will be sent free to any one 
applying. 


The Roadmender 
Series. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net a volume, 





The volumes in the series are works with 
the same tendency as Michael Fairless’s 
remarkable book, from which the series gets 
its name: books which express a deep 
feeling for Nature, with a mystical interpre- 
tation of life. The Roadmender has gone 
through some seven-and-twenty editions 
and is published in four styles. A new 
edition, with picture end-papers, bound in 
olive-green velvet calf, is now ready. There 
isalso an illustrated Large-Paper Edition, 5s. 
net; and a limp lambskin binding, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 3d. a copy; Large- 
Paper Edition 4d. a copy.) 

Full List of volumes can be had on application, 





The Popular 
Library of Art. 


Over 20 volumes are now published in 
this series. Ask for them in the green 
canvas binding. Two new books added to 
the series this autumn are :— 


BLAKE. By G. K. CuestrerrTon. 
HOGARTH. By Epwarp GARNETT. 


With very many Illustrations in each 
and with a Frontispiece Reproduced in 
Colour. All the works in the series are 
individual and distinctive and have some 
critical value. 


2e. net a volume. Inland postage 3d. 


Volumes on Watts, Raphae!, an4 the English 
Water-Colour Painters may also be had in 
the popular Persian Yapp binding, 3s. 6d. 
net each, postage 4d. 


The Readers’ Library 


A series of Copyright Volumes of indi- 
vidual merit and permanent value, the 
work of authors of repute. 


2s. 6d. net a volume. Crown 8vo, dark blue 
cloth, "round backs, 


The books included in the Readers’ 
Library are very suitable gift volumes for a 
critical reader, as they comprise the works 
of such writers as Leslie Stephen, Stopford 
Brooke, Augustine Birrell, Hilaire Belloc, 
John Galsworthy, &c., &c. 

A full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers, 











The fullest particulars of any Book or 


DUCKWORTH & CoO., 





Series can be had from the Publishers on sending a postcard, and the volumes can 


be seen at most booksellers’, or at 


3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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From Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.’s List 
THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 156. net 
All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is divided 
into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with 
a section on training, ailments, Shows, and Dog law. The whole is 
beautifully illustrated in colours, with a diagram of the comparative 
sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in black-and-white in addition. 


JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 
The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. 


MASEFIELD. [Illustrated by T. C. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 

A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 

Duke of Monmouth at the close of the seventeenth century. 


THE SLOWCOACH E. V. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustratedin Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. LUCAS. 


“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all our heart.” 
—SrecTaTorR. 











es 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


A_Sumptuous Gift-Book in Colours. 








A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUCH FRANCE 
AND ITALY. 


With Illustrations me Reproduced from Water-Col 
VERARD HOPKINS. Clour Drawings by 
Ordinary Edition, crown : on 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited tp 
500 copies, demy 4to, 21s. net. (Ready, 





By the Editor of The Hibbert Journal. 


THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT. 


By L. P. JACKS, M.A., Dean of Manchester College, Oxford, Medi 
7 cloth, 10s. 6d. net. _ 
By the Same Author. ; 


MAD SHEPHERDS, and other Human 
With a Frontispiece by LESLIE BROOKE, Cloth, 4s. 64. net, 
The Times says :—It seems to couieaas after you have read it into an 
intense and powerful lyric...... full of the spirit of poetry.” 


By L. B. Walford. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SCOTTISH NOVELIST. 


Author of “Mr. Smith” and “The Baby's Grandmother,” &. With 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61. nat 
Rea: 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A volume with a delightful appeal to youth u <a as 
toage. Excellent reading, with many a scene gathered out of the past and 
many an anecdote.” 


By Dr. Adolf Harnack. 























A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 


** Tt contains a wealth of information en all sorts of subjects that the boy wants 
to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.” —Trotu. 


Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Serics. 
A List of this Series post-free on application. 





An Original Book on a new pian. The Illustrations are all 
mounted on Art Brown. 


11 by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 
illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 


“We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, which in its own line 
can surpass the excellent work in these illustrations.’’—BookMAN, 





Now Ready, Four of the Best, ' the bn =. and the Most 
Popular A is for Child of the Empire. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Cloth Boards, 5s. ; Paper Boards, 3s. 
No publication has ever been more widely read than 
CHATTERBOX. 
Min.ions or CHrLpReN in the past have eagerly welcomed CHATTERBOX ; 
their children in turn welcome it no less eagerly to-day, while they themselves 
still continue to read it with keen interest. 





WHY ? 


CHATTERBOX is the Best 
Value for Money ever offered. 
The Proprietors of this wonderfully 
popular volume have consistently made 
it their sole aim to give the public 
most exceptional valuc. 


WHY ? 


CHATTERBOX is good all 
through, and its exceptional con- 
tents havegiven it an entrance to homes 
all over the world. CHATTERBOX 
stands on its merits. Let every fairy 
godmother, parent, uncle, aunt, or 
schoolmaster, seeking to give a pee 
or present, take a peep inside the 
volume of CHATTERBOX. 


___CHATTERBOX. 












SUNDAY 





WHY ? 


The present Volume of CHATTER- 
BOX measures 7} by 10in, It consists 


of : 
416 Large Pages, with 


250 to 300 Original Illustra- 
tions, besides 


12 Beautiful 


Plates. 
WHY ? 


Each 38. Volume of CHATTER- 
BOX contains more than 
3 Ordinary 3s. 6d. Books. 
When you ask for CHATTER- 
BOX, see that you get it, 
and do not be put off. 


CHATTERBOX. _ 


Coloured 


New New Volume, Pictorial | Boards, 3s. ; Cloth, Gilt Edges, 5c. 5s. 


READING FOR THE YOUNC. 


416 LARGE PAGES. 250 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
with 4 SPLENDID COLOURED PLATES. 


“ An excellent magazine, well written, well illustrated; in brief, fulfilling as 
wellas could be done the purpose indicated by the title. 
of fifty years ago had had « such books they would have been happierand better.”’ 


If the boys and girls 


—Spe ctator. 












Over 70 NEW PICTURES. 


Bound to suit all tastes. Paper Covers, 1s. 2d.; ltustrated 
Paper Boards, 1s. 6d.; Cloth Boards, 2s. ; 
Boards, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6 6d. 


ans THE PRIZE.  covs. 


Richly Gilt Cloth 


13 COLOURED PLATES. 


“Tt would be difficult to find a better book.’’—W« estminster Gaze ee, 














THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. Leading St rings. 
: “‘ Nothing could be better.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Large Type. Easy Words. Abundance of Pictures. Pictorial 
Boards, Is. Oa.5 Stamm, Bevellied Searéa, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. 


Translated by F. L. POGSON, M.A., and Edited by Rev, HENRY D. A. 
MAJOR. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Aliso by the Same Author. 


THE MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


Translated by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
cloth, 25s. net. 





By Dr. Rudolf Kittel. 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Its Principal Results and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. By 
Dr. RUDOLF KITTEL, Professor at the University of Leipzig. Translated 
by J. Cates Hueues, M.A., Ph.D. With 11 Plates and Illustrations ia 
the Text 

CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Cloth, 5s. not. [ Ready. 


By Dr. John Hunter. 


GOD AND LIFE: 
A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


By JOHN HUNTER, D.D., Glasgow. Small demy 8vo, ae, * net. 
Ready. — 











Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis, LL.D. 


OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS; 
Or, EVANCELION DA-MEPHARRESHE. 


With 4 4 Facsimiles, bound in half- leather, + 2os. net. 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


A System of Synthetic Philosophy. 














FIRST PRINCIPLES, Cheap and Popular Edition, in 2vols, s. 4 
1s. net each, also Popular Edition with Portrait ... 76 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. (Revised and d Enlarged)... 36 0 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols.. . 360 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol.Il._... ee ~~ w= =e 
— Vol. IT. ... ove - we 2a 
Vol. III. . wa oo man 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. be i as on eve — =« 
Ditto. Vol. Il, oon ove -< wo Se 
JUSTICE. (Separately) on ae “ an “a = 
OTHER WORKS. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. ee with First Principles, «. @ 
cloth... . ‘ . met 30 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY .. on one ae wi an & © 
EDUCATION. (Cheap aa « win eos 26 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. ‘a ss on 30s. (or each vol. 108.) 
FACTS AND COMMENTS. 60 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS, Enlarged Edition  °.. 60 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE ono ae . 00 
MAN v. STATE (Separately) si ial eae . a 
AGAINST THE —— ‘SYSTEM. Third Edition, with 
Additions ee an we 03 





By F. Howard Collins. 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
HERBERT SPENCER. Filth Edition. Reduced to 5s. net. 
By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. 


MAN AND THE BIBLE: 


A REVIEW OF THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN HUMAN HISTORY. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


RECENT VOLUMES IN THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. WHAT IS 
By Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN. CHRISTIANITY ? 
Third Impression. By ADOLF HABNACEK, D.D. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


The COMMUNION ofthe | THE OLD EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIAN with GOD. FAITH. 
By Dr. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 


By 
Professor WILHELM HERRMANN, Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net, 4s. 6d. net. 





























WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., I Ltd., 
3 &4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Carden, London. W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C 


Life and Letters of Alexander 


Macmillan. by CHARLES L. GRAVES. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A. F.B.A, In 2 vols, Second Edition, 
8yo, 21s. net. 


The English Church in the Nine- 


teenth Century. by F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. 
Being Vol. VIII. of “A History of the English Church,” 
Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. 
HUNT, D.Litt. 


A History of Some French Kings 
(Louis XI., Francis I., Francis II.,Charles IX., 
Henry III., Henry IV.) By BLANCHE BEHM. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

An unconventional history for children, meant not to instruct but to amuse, 
and yet to encourage more earnest study of the subject. 
COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 


The Dynasts: an Epic-Drama of the 
War with Napoleon. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Interludes (Fifth Series). Being 
Three Essays and Some Verses. By HORACE SMITH- 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama, 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ws 


] 


e 


Highways and Byways of the 


Rocky Mountains. = written ana miustrated 
by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Great White North. tne Story 
of Poiar Exploration from the Earliest 
Times to the Discovery of the Pole. By 
HELEN 8. WRIGHT. Fully Llustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modjeska. An Autobiography. Illus- 


trated, Svo, 17s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Should prove a great delight to a wide circle of readers, 
for it is one of the brightest, fullest, and most interesting contributions to 
theatrical memoir literature that we have had for a long time.” 


The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 
*,* A sequel to “The Bride of the Mistletoe.” 


The Human Chord. 


BLACKWOOD, Author of “ Jimbo,” 
&e. 6s, 
_DAIL Y NEWS.—“ There is a rush and a splendour about the whole narrative 


that sweeps the reader from his feet......‘ The Human Chord’ is a book to haunt 
and to inspire.”* 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. 
EDITH WHARTON. 6s. 
OUTLOOK.—* There ig no finer talent, though there is some more pretentious, 


be ng applied to the short story in English, than that of Mrs. Wharton...... 
A‘l are of the first order.” 


m= 

The Devil and the Deep Sea. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 6s. 

WORLD.—* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this, Miss Broughton’s 

¥ book, isa very &nished piece of work. Her hand has neither lost nor is 

But it may be truly said that this is still better than 


By ALGERNON 
“John Silence,” 


y 


By 


| 


likely to } 
some of | 





ove its cunning. 
er later work.” 


The Little King. A Story of the Child- 


hood of Louis XTV., King of France. By CHARLES MAJOR, 


0."S NEW BOOKS 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK, 
Overland to India. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet.” With 308 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


This work is mainly devoted to Persia, in the crossing of which country the 
author carefully avoided the routes used by other travellers. 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL. 8vo, is. net. 


Douglas Jerrold & ‘Punch.’ 


By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations from Punch, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S New Colour Book. 


Green Willow, & other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. py Grace JAMES. With 40 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 
lds. net. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


By the Author of “A Poor Man's House.” 
Alongshore. By Sreruen Reyyorps. 


With Ilusttations from Photographs by Msetvitte Mackay. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6a. 
*,* This book contains studies of ‘longshire life and nature, 


SPECTATOR.—“ The book is full of the mystery of the sea as seen from the 
shore, a mystery which, though different in kind from that encountered by 
| those who go down to the deep sea in ships, is not less fascinating to the 
| looker-on.”’ 

NATION.—“ A very good book The snatches of night-talk on board the 
herring-drifters seem delightful, because the wind bears off the words, and the 
sea hypuotises us while waiting for the haul.” 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Engilish-Speaking Peoples. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. §8vo, 10s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Though criticism will doubtless be made of many of 
Mr. Weale’'s conclusions, it is evideut that he has carefully collected his data, 
and his long residence in the Far East has given him exceptional opportunities 
for studying local conditions and acquiring a knowledye of the ideas aud ideals 


| of the people.” 


Economic Annals of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1801-1820. by 


WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo, 21s. net. 
Professor S. J. CHAPMAN in the Manchester Guardian.—“ Such a 
realistic and minute description of our economic life in the nineteeuth 
century is urgently needed by English economists at the present time.”’ 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 
its History. by WILLIAM O'BRIEN. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Mr. O’Brien has thrown a flood of light, of cruel 
light, on the history of the Irish Parliamentary party He writes with the 
admirable foreefulness and lucidity which seem to grow like weeds on Irish 
soil, and his statements are backed up with unimpeachable references. That is 
what makes his revelations so valuable.’ 


The Tariff and the Trusts. by 
FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ A very interesting and instructive work.” 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 


Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Mlustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH WELKLY.—“ The book gives a graphic, unpretentious survey of 





Author of “ Dorothy Vernon,” &. Illustrated, 6s. 


the private and public life of the Empire, such as only a trained scholar, with 
the gift of historical imagination, could have written,”’ 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S 


NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols., 12s. net each vol. 
Vol. L., 1803 to 1837. [Now ready. 


“We congratulate Mr. Monypenny upon the first instalment of his Life of 
Thisraeli. If he maintains in the pomem Mn wd volumes the very high level which 
he has reached in the first, as we have no doubt he will, his work is certain to be 
adequate and worthy of its great theme...... Mr. Monypenny lets the subject of 
his biography speak for himself wherever possible, and as a rule only intervenes 
to keep the thread of the narrative and to elucidate...... The result is an 
altogether fascinating book.’’—Spectator, 





INDIA AND TIBET. 


By Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, xk CLE. 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


_“ The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had th istori 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with + ocial vebes nas but 
of its predecessors can claim. He was the responsible rl of the Mis i 
1904, and what he has to say about it, and about the circumstances whine 
to its dispatch, bears the stamp of final and indisputable authorit = 
and balanced account of the political aspects of the Tibetan sehicn ae 
motives which led to the unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the lesen’ ~ 
the ——- =e await solution. His book therefore constitutes the 
most important contribution yet made to the growi ite 

Tibet.” Tvmes. “ P an = 





THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 
A Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Though Napoleonic literature has reached vast dimensions, this is the first 
serious attempt to connect the character of Napoleon with the environment of 
bis growing years. The quality of his genius is examined, and the influence of 
good fortune in creating it, — | then giving the opportunity for its exhibition 
on a grand scale. If the author’s main conclusions are ultimately adopted 
changes will result in current opinion with regard to the character of 
Napoleon. 


SHANS AT HOME. 


Their Customs, Habits of Life, Industries, Folk-lore, Derived 
from a Fifteen Months’ Residence among them. By Mrs, 
LESLIE MILNE. With two Chapters on Shan History and 
Literature by the Rev. W.W. COCHRANE. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 


An Account of the African Wanderings of an American Hunter- 
Naturalist. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With numerous 
Tllustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 

“Tt tells the story of the most comprehensive and best organised safari on 
African soil No other book of African sport covers so much ground, or 
chronicles such satisfactory results...... The bogk will be read with delight by 
all interested in big-game hunting, and Englishmen who follow the fortunes of 
their African possessions will be grateful for the records of so keen and 
appreciative an observer.’’—Spectator. i 





SEA WOLVES OF THE MEDITER. 
RANEAN. 


By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, RN. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Of the romances which fringe the by-paths of history, few are more fascinating 
than that of the Moslem Corsairs of the Mediterranean. The story of these 
men, who rose from being little better than slaves to become, not onl 
Admirals and counsellors of Kings, but Kings themselves by right of conquest, 
reads more like a sixteenth-century romance than the sober pages of history, 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. 


By MARY HOOKER. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

In May, 1900, Mrs. Hooker went up to pay a short visit to friends in the U.S. 
Legation in Peking—not till the end of Keen did she have an opportunity of 
getting away again, 

In the meantime she went through the whole siege of the Legations, of which 
she gives a most graphic account. 

She also gives us many glimpses of the humorous side of life under very 
unpleasant conditions, and stories of members of the various Legations. 

Altogether an intensely interesting account of a memorable event. 


STORM AND SUNSHINE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. Edited by FRANCES 
SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


This book has the merit of being written from the inside of the political and 
social life of South Africa. Miss Southey has been able to make the most of her 
unusual gifts of observation, both in describing the life at Cape Town and in the 
up-country towns and farms, An expedition made by her sister, Mrs. Bruce Steer, 
alone through Zululand, and her experiences during the late war, are also given, 
General Sir John Dartnell, K.C.B., C.M.G., and Colonel George Mansel, C.M.G., 
contribute accounts of fishing and lion-shooting expeditions, and the history of 
the Nongai, or Zululand Native Police, as well as of the Natal Police, 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
A Study of the Question in the Light of Experience. By 
General Sir IAN HAMILTON. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. BR. B. HALDANE. Crown §8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 





THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 
OF ENGLAND. 


Their Architecture, History, and Antiquities. With Biblio- 
graphy, Itinerary, and Glossary. A practical Handbook for 
Students and Travellers. By HELEN MARSHALL PRATT, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Vol. I—From the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II.—From 1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out, 

By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND. 

With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 





ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
By ALGERNON CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

These are imitations of three English classical authors—Carlyle, Swift, and 
Lamb. “A Chapter in the English Revolution” is an account of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Asquith in the Carlylese style. ‘‘ Gulliver Redivivus””’ is a satire 
on some modern manners and methods. The four remaining essays—“ In 
Memory of the Rev. William Collins,” ‘‘ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Bridge,” 
** Recollections of an Old Society Hack,” and “‘An Essay in Apology” 
for themselves. 





UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. R. B. 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS & MEASURES 
As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By Colonel Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., MLA., 
late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CANCER. 


ft is possible that the cause and tke cure of this dreaded 

disease have at last been discovered. At any rate the 

warfare upon it has been directed into a new and 

definite channci in a work to be published next week by 

Mr. Murray entitied “INDUCED CELL REPRODUCTION AND 
CANCER,” by Dr. Ross. 12s. net. 

ft is a work that will be read by the layman and by the 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ANDERSONS. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
*««'The Andersons’ has upon us the effect almost of a work of Miss Austen, 
possessing something of the same quick observation, the power of interesting 
us in domestic details, something, too, of the same firm handling of character. 
amin If we turn to a novel in order to forget our daily preoccupations and cares, 
there is no author who can be more honestly recommended than Miss 


Macnaughtan, and no book better worth readin ‘The Andersons.’” 
. . —Daily Telegraph. 


THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 


By Miss MONTRESOR. Seas ; 
This is a story of the struggle made by a natural and charming girl against 
her innate love of luxury and ease. Her earlier days had been full of hardship 
and poverty, and it was when fortune changed that the battle began. 


MASTER AND MAID. 
By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER. 
* A singularly fresh and fascinating story."’—British Wedite, 
“Mrs. Harker introduces us to a charming personality in her 
personality which pervades every page and makes a reading to 
treat.’’—Scotsman. 


THE PEER’S PROGRESS. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. on 
“Qur readers should tackle Mr. Clouston’s amusing book when ee ial 
alone ; to do so ina railway carriage, for example, would be to court wie at 
reference on the part of fellow-travellers to its predecessor, the ‘ Lunatic 
Large,’ for he who reads will laugh.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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doctor with equally profound interest. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Messrs. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated List 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminis- 
cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL, 
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